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‘The Family Life Library 


announces publication of 


AND GOD MADE 
MAN AND WOMAN 


A Factual Discussion of Sex Differences 


by Lucius F. Cervantes, S.J., Ph. D. 


The first book of its kind to fully discuss sex differences 
in their physical, sociological, psychological, and theological aspects. 












Important for parents wishing to instruct their children in the 
realities of sex without instilling fear and prudery. Equally 
important for married couples or those contemplating marriage 
for its invaluable knowledge of sex differences and attitudes 
so intrinsically involved in achieving compatability. 

$4.00 


Already Published 


THE FAMILY 
AND THE CROSS. 


The Stations of the Cross and Their 
Relation to Family Life 


by Joseph Breig 
“,.. Will do much to revive and regenerate ordinary 


battle-shocked parent.” — Catholic World 


“,.. Offers profound spiritual truths often overlooked.” 


— St. Joseph’s Magazine 


Illustrated $2.00 
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issue; for a complete list of books reviewed, see 
the Author Index on page 88 
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This year decide to read four good books 





IF YOU CAN SPARE JUST 10 MINUTES A DAY AND LESS THAN 
4c A DAY YOU CAN DO IT AS A MEMBER OF 


The Thomas More Book Club 


Did you read any really worthwhile books last year? 
How many? Three... one... none? 

The Thomas More Association, a not-for-profit-organ- 
ization for the promotion of Catholic reading and read- 
ing among Catholics, urges you to consider this sugges- 
tion: during the course of the next twelve months decide 
to read at least four good books—not mysteries or pow- 
der-puff fiction, but four solid books which will add to 
your mental and spiritual stature. 

If you’re like most of us, you tend to put off serious 
reading even though you realize full well that it should 
be a vital part of your life. You promise yourself that 
you'll get at that constantly growing list of unread books 
at some more leisurely time in the future. Somehow, 
that leisurely time never seems to appear. 

It is far better to make a concrete beginning, however 
small. By reading just ten minutes a day (and even the 
busiest of us can spare ten minutes) you can easily read 
four books in the next year—books that combine Cath- 
olic principles with the highest literary standards. 

The problem of where to get such good books is best 
solved by a membership in the Thomas More Book Club. 
Members of this distinguished and economical reading 
plan for Catholics choose from a wide yariety of books 
by the world’s foremost Catholic authors and scholars. 
Over twenty outstanding books are offered each year at 
savings never less than 25%—often 45% or higher! A 
factual monthly Newsletter describes selections in ad- 
vance. Members may elect to take both, one, or none of 
the books offered. 

And what books! If you had been a member -{ the 
Thomas More Book Club during the past year, for ex- 
ample, you could have chosen your four books from 
among such titles as The Movement of World Revolu- 
tion by Christopher Dawson, the brilliant novel Questions 
of Precedence by Nobel Prize-winning author Francois 
Mauriac, or Elizabeth Goudge’s highly praised biography 
of Saint Francis of Assisi, My God and My All. You might 
have preferred witty Phyllis McGinley’s defense of hus- 
bands, home and suburbia in The Province of the Heart 
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or Daniel-Rop’s fascinating study The Church in the Dark 
Ages. Among many others you might have selected the 
startlingly different approach to the Little Flower taken by 
the author of The Hidden Face or the stimulating essays 
of Barbara Ward in Five Ideas That Change the World. 

Whatever your choices as a member of The Thomas 
More Book Club you are assured of receiving outstand- 
ing books high in informational and entertainment values 
(for serious reading does not mean dull reading). Wheth- 
er you want four books or twenty you will receive them at 
a maximum of savings—and you will be doing something 
positive about capitalizing on the great spiritual and men- 
tal rewards which can be had only from a consistent pro- 
gram of good reading. In a surprisingly short time you 
will find that you have read (and own) a substantial 
number of the best books being written today. 

Try a membership in the Thomas More Book Club. 
There is no risk since there is nothing to pay until you 
decide to buy a book—you may cancel your membership 
at any time. Fill in and mail the coupon below today— 
it is your key to the world of worthwhile reading and to 
the economical purchase of books which will make a 
proud and lasting contribution to your home. 





THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please enroll me as a member of the Thomas More Book Club 
and send my letter of welcome and first free Newsletter. I 
understand that I must purchase four selections at the special 
Club discounts during each year that I wish to remain a mem- 
ber. I may cancel membership at any time. 


NAME 





(please print) 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
STATE 





ZONE 
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NEW BOOKS FROM SHEED AND WARD 


APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN 
SCULPTURE 


by Dom Hubert van Zeller 


Goo: ideas and good principles for everyone who 
chooses and places statues, as well as for the sculp- 
tor who makes them. 12 photographs of the author's 
own carvings are included, not as models, but to illus- 
trate what he is saying — and sometimes to show 
where he went wrong! $3.75 


MARY WARD 


by Mother Mary Oliver 


Introduction and Epilogue by 
Maisie Ward 


Modern teaching orders, of nuns, unenclosed and sub- 
ject only to a Mother General, owe much to Mary 
Ward. She founded the first such order—in the face 
of persecution and misunderstanding—not long after 
the death of Elizabeth Ist. Pius XII called her “That 
incomparable Mary Ward.” $3.75 


LIGHTNING 
MEDITATIONS 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Short reflections on a variety of spir- 
itual subjects. Each can be read in 
two minutes — forgetting them, on 
the other hand, may take a life 
time. $3.00 


PAPERBACK POETRY 


DISCOVERY 
and Other Poems 


by Samuel Hazo 


Poems by a well-known Catholic critic which have appeared in 
the leading literary magazines. 
Paper 95¢ 


THE CLIFF’S EDGE 
by Eithne Tabor 


A reprint of a book of poems written while the author was in a 
mental hospital. Doubly successful: it sold well and its publication 
contributed to the author's recovery. 

Paper 95¢ 


Order from any bookstore 


THE CHURCH 
AND THE 
SUBURBS 


by Andrew M. 
Greeley 





A discussion of the new problems which face clergy 
and laity as a result of the greatest migration in his- 
tory: the flight of Americans to the suburbs. Father 
Greeley writes for the people concerned, rather than 


for the sociologist. $3.50 
DEATH 
A Book of Preparation and 
Consolation 


Selected and Introduced by 
Barry Ulanov 


A collection of “the best thoughts of the 
best minds” on the subject of death. Se- 


lections range from Scripture to modern 
poetry and prose: each is calculated to 
stir the reader to a happier view of his 


own death and to console him for the 


deaths of others. $5.00 


NULLITY OF MARRIAGE 
by F. J. Sheed 


Canon law on nullity compared with American and 
English Civil law. Many cases are given. $3.00 


CANTERBURY BOOKS 


THE MYSTICAL BODY AND ITS HEAD 
by Robert Hugh Benson 


The sections dealing with the Church’s teaching on the Mystical 
Body reprinted from CHRIST IN THE CHURCH. A difficult doc- 
trine made remarkably clear. 

Paper 75¢ 


A HANDBOOK OF HERESIES 
by M. L. Cozens 


An explanation of each of the main heresies from the earliest 
times to the present. A reprint of almost the whole of a book of 
the same title. 

Paper 75¢ 
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Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET contains descriptions of all our Fall books, reviews, and articles. 
To get it, free and postpaid, write to— 


SHEED & WARD 
Ocroser-NoveMBER, 1959 


New York 3 
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64 University Place 








Some good new books trom rarra 
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QUESTIONS OF PRECEDENCE 


By FRANCOIS MAURIAC. Translated by Gerard Hopkins. 
More than an excellent satire, this novel by the great 
French author is a brilliant, biting indictment of provincial 
French society and its almost feudal ruling caste. $3.50 


THE PYX 


By JOHN BUELL. A powerful novel about a young girl’s 
valiant attempt to defy a big-time vice ring, by a new writer 
who is a member of Loyola College (Montreal) faculty. 

$3.50 


WHAT IS THE STARS? 


By ARTHUR J. ROTH. The author of A Terrible Beauty 
has written a rollicking novel about a company of enlisted 
men in the Irish Army who declare a hilarious private war 
against their own officers. $3.95 


MAKE THE WAY KNOWN 


The History of the Dominican Congregation 
of St. Mary of the Springs 


By KATHERINE BURTON. The inspiring story of the second 
oldest congregation of Dominican Sisters in the United 
States, written by the winner of the 1959 Christopher 
Award. $4.50 


THE MEANING AND 
MATTER OF HISTORY 


A Christian View 

By M. C. D’ARCY, S. J. One of the most distinguished 
philosophers and theologians of our times examines the 
nature of historical knowledge, using the Christian view- 
point to throw light on world history. $5.50 
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THE FROZEN REVOLUTION 
Poland: A Study in Communist Decay 

By FRANK GIBNEY. Frank Gibney tells why Poland, a 
predominantly Catholic country, has turned out to be 
the most glaring example of Communism’s failure. $4.75 


POPE JOHN XXIII 
An Authoritative Biography 
By ZSOLT ARADI, MSGR. JAMES |. TUCEK and JAMES 
C. O'NEILL. The inspiring story of the rise of Pope John 
from his simple peasant origin to the highest position in 
the Roman Catholic Church. Illustrated. $4.95 


STATION WAGON IN SPAIN 


By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES. Mrs. Keyes takes a shy 
young American schoolteacher, places him in an intriguing 
Spanish setting, and comes up with a novel as suspenseful 
as Dinner at Antoine’s and Victorine, and as romantic 
as Came a Cavalier. $3.95 


- Straus & Cut 





2 New VISION BOOKS 
for Catholic Youth 


MOTHER CABRINI, 
MISSIONARY TO THE WORLD 
By Frances Parkinson Keyes. How the Italian- 


born missionary Francesca Cabrini became the 
first American citizen to be canonized. $1.95 


MORE CHAMPIONS 

IN SPORTS AND SPIRIT 

By Ed Fitzgerald. Profiles of Stan Musial, Herb 
Score, Carmen Basilio, Alex Olmedo, Juan Fangio, 


Ron Delany, Eddie Arcaro and Jean Beliveau. 
Illustrated by H. Lawrence Hoffman. $1.95 











Write for free list of Catholic books. 
Now at your bookstore, FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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z Harvest of Fall Books from NEWMAN... 





WE ARE NOW CATHOLICS 
Edited by Karl Hardt, S.J. 


Four ‘ormer Lutheran pastors tell the story 
of the:r long road from Evangelical Christian- 
ity back to the See of Peter. They followed 
Luthe’s path, only to discover it ended where 
it had begun: in the Catholic Church. $3.95 


LAMPS OF LOVE 


A Recall to the Principal Sources of Love 
by Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 
Transicted by Sister David Mary, S.N.J.H. 


As the author says, the purpose of this book 
is to “recall to forgetful or ignorant souls the 
principal sources of love, and to teach all to 
utilize them to the utmost.” $4.00 
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| THE CATHOLIC DIMENSION | 
| IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
| by Justus George Lawler 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Mr. Lawler’s thesis is that the principal 
reason for the failure of so many Cath- 
olics to make a substantial contribution 
to the intellectual life of America has 

been overlooked in current discussions | 
of that failure. The main source of this | 
deficiency, he says, lies in the fact that 

Catholics do not reexamine, in every 
age and every generation, the place of 
Christ and His Church with relation to 
September $3.95 


those times 





A newly-reset, paperback edition: 


THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


by A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 

Translated by Mary Ryan 

Father Sertillanges’ book has long been a 
vade mecum to students and scholars, and has 
afforded encouragement and guidance to those 
beginning a life of active dedication to Truth. 
Cloth $3.00 Paper $1.50 


CATHOLIC REFORMER 
A Life of St. Cajetan of Thiene 


by Paul Hallett 


A life of the little known St. Cajetan of 
Thiene, founder of the Clerks Regular (Thea- 
tine Fathers) and one of the most powerful 
leaders of the Church's reform movement be- 
fore and after the Protestant revolt. A moving 
and exciting biography. October $3.50 


REDEMPTION THROUGH THE 


BLOOD OF JESUS 


by Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
Translated by Edward A. Maziarz, C.PP.S. 


Devotion to the Most Precious Blood of Jesus 
is vital throughout the Universal Church, but 
most Catholics tend to be a little vague about 
the theology of the devotion. Dom Gaspar, 
the great liturgist especially renowned for his 
St. Andrew’s Missal, prepared this meditative 
work which elucidates the place of the Most 
Precious Blood in the Christian vision and 
clarifies Its role in effecting our redemption. 

November $4.75 


THE BATTLE AND 
BROTHER LOUIS 
The Story of an Active Religious Life 


by Louis Reile, S.M. 


Brother Louis goes through the entire history 
of his vocation, from its inception to the pres- 
ent day, recounting all the joys, doubts, dif- 
ficulties, and consolations of the life of an 
active Brother. The book is written in a mod- 
em idiom bound to be attractive to young 
people. November $3.25 





CHRISTIANITY IN CONFLICT 


l 

| 

| A Catholic View of Protestantism 
| by John A. Hardon, S.J. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Father Hardon, author of the popular 
The Protestant Churches of America, 
gives a non-polemical, highly objective 
appraisal of Protestantism, as seen 
through Catholic eyes. His expert 
knowledge of the field makes him more 
than qualified as an authority. 

| November $4.50 





WOMEN, WORDS, AND WISDOM 
by Solange Hertz 


Sprightly, informal, but very significant dis- 
cussions of spiritual realities by a Catholic 
wife and mother. Mrs. Hertz combines a 
charming and urbane sense of humor with an 
unusual intimacy with the greatest of the 
Church’s spiritual authors. November $3.25 


1859 IN REVIEW 
A Single Year’s Effect on the Modern World 
by Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. 


An anniversary book, recalling the moment- 
ous events of 1859—Darwin’s Origin, Marx’s 
Critique of Political Economy, the birth of 
John Dewey, etc.—and their effects which, to 
a large degree, have made the world what it 
is in 1959. October $2.75 


THE BIG SYCAMORE 
by Joseph Brady 


The unusual saga of an apparently ordinary 
Irish family—Maurice Fitzgerald, a one-armed 
schoolmaster, and his wife and five children— 
and the many unexpected things which hap- 
pened to them in an otherwise quiet little 
village September $3.75 


THE SIN OF THE ANGEL 


An Essay on a Re-Interpretation of 
Some Thomistic Positions 


by Jacques Maritain 
Translated by William L. Rossner, S.J. 


M. Maritain investigates and explains, in his 
characteristic high style of scholarship and 
accuracy, what the condition of the Fallen 
Angels might have been had they not sinned. 
Father Rossner’s translation is aimed at mak- 
ing what is necessarily a complex book more 
easily understood. October $3.00 


ATHLETE OF CHRIST 
St. Nicholas of Flue, 1417-1487 
by Marie McSwigan 


St. Nicholas is so popular with the Swiss peo- 
ple, whose national patron he is, that the 
story of “Brother Klaus,” as he is popular] 
known, has become something of a legend. 
Miss McSwigan retells this story with warmth, 
colorful detail—and lots of surprises. 

October $3.50 





- —_ =e 
| SOURCES AND RESOURCES | 
The Literary Traditions of | 
Christian Humanism | 
by Barry Ulanov | 
In this book, Barry Ulanov, a versatile | 
| 
| 
| 
J 


scholar of everything from jazz to spir- 
ituality, traces the central role of the 
Christian humanist tradition in the 
growth and development of the West, 
and its continuing vitality today. 

| October $5.00 
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THE SOCIAL ORDER 
OF TOMORROW 


by Otto von Hapsburg 

Foreword by Christopher Hollis 

Turning aside from a pessimistic view of 
man’s future, Archduke Otto presents a plan 
for a transformation of man’s economic, po- 
litical, and social life. He believes that auto- 
mation and atomic energy will enable us to 
leave behind the “scarcity economics” which 
lie at the bottom of most conservative and 
socialist theories. $2.75 


THEIR RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 
The Beginnings of Religious and 
Political Freedom in Maryland 


by Thomas O’B. Hanley 


A concise, thoroughly documented historical 
study concentrating on the close relationship 
between the beginnings of freedom in colonial 
Maryland and the struggle for religious and 
political liberty which had been going on for 
more than a century in England. Foreword by 
Sen. Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota. 

October $2.95 


THE PRIMACY OF CHARITY 
IN MORAL THEOLOGY 


by Gerard Gilleman, S.J. 

Translated by Andre Vachon, S.J., 

and William Ryan, S.J. 

It is Father Gilleman’s purpose to re-empha- 
size the link between moral theology and dog- 
ma, so that morality is not merely prepara- 
tion for the sacrament of penance, a position 
which it seems to have been forced into to- 
day. $4.75 


POLITICAL THOUGHT 
Men and Ideas 
by John A. Abbo 


A lucid exposition of the landmarks in the 
development of Western political thought. The 
author highlights such persons and move- 
ments as Plato, Lenin, Fabianism, and Italian 
Fascism. The book includes a Christian ap- 
praisal of authors, books, and theories. 
November $5.75 





I- 
| A New, revised and enlarged, edition: 


MORALS IN MEDICINE 
by Thomas J. O’Donnell, S.J. 


“The book is so well done that, while 
it is not in the least hypnotic, it could 
conceivably become ha oe It 
| certainly belongs in the library of ev- 
ery practicing physician. The author 
| has utilized his access to expert med- 

ical opinion so well that my impression 
was: “This man talks like a doctor.’ ”— 
Medical Annals of the District of Co- 
lumbia November $5.00 ] 
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READINGS IN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH HISTORY 


Vol. I: From Pentecost to the 
Protestant Revolt 

Edited with introductions by 

Colman J. Barry, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


A collection of primary source material in 
Church history which is bound to prove valu- 
able to every teacher and serious student in 
the field. The first volume of a projected two- 
volume set presents the basic official and un- 
official documents and writing which had -a 
decisive influence on the Church’s history 
from Apostolic times to the eve of the Protes- 


tant Revol. 
November Cloth $5.75 Paper $2.75 








Wherever 
good books are sold 


Ocroper-NoveMBER, 1959 
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From The Helicon 
Fall Book List 


Our Lady in the Liturgy 
by Dom E. Flicoteaux 
A clear exposition of the important share 
Our Lady has in the great feasts of the 
Church and her role in salvation. 

Ready $2.75 


The Modernity of St. Augustine 
by Jean Guitton 
Confronts St. Augustine with Hegel, New- 
man, Gide, Freud, Proust and others, and 
estimates how their views coincide with or 
differ from the solutions of St. Augustine. 
Ready $2.50 
The Heart of Ignatius 
by Paul Doncoeur, S.J. 
Translated and introduced by Henry St. C. 
Lavin, S.J. A special collection of sayings 
and writings of St. Ignatius, which shows 
how incomplete or partial is the traditional 
picture of the man. Ready $3.00 


The Miracle of Ireland 

Edited by Daniel-Rops 

The story of early Irish missionaries with 
contributions from scholars of world-wide 
reputation, examining “the Irish miracle of 
a flourishing culture amid the chaos of the 
Dark Ages.” November 20 $4.50 


Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 

His Thought 

by Claude Tresmontant 

Prefaced by Gustave Weigel, S.J. An anal- 
ysis and introduction to Chardin’s philoso- 
phy, his theory of evolution and his con- 
tribution as a paleontologist. 


October 15 $3.00 
Children’s Bible 
Illustrated by Johannes Grueger 
Covers the story of the Bible from the Crea- 
tion of the World to the Second Coming of 
Christ; multi-colored; 90 illus.; 96 pp. 
November 2 $2.50 


The Presence of God 

by Jean Danielou 

An analysis of various concepts of the Tem- 
ple from the Old Testament through the 
New, and the role of the Shekinah in the in- 
dividual’s spiritual development. 


November 20 $1.75 
Abbe Pouget 


by Jean Guitton 

A portrait of Monsieur Pouget whose influ- 

ence on Camus, Mounier, Bergson, Mari- 

tain and others was profound. Covers his the- 

ories on man, Scripture, philosophy, etc. 
November 20 $4.00 


THE ROMAN MISSAL 


Translated and introduced by Adrian For- 
tescue—The fully revised text incorporates 
all the latest changes authorized by the Vati- 
can. Ixxix + 1,340 pp. Round corners, five 
ribbon marker. 
Leather, black, gilt edges........................$5.75 
Morocco leather, red burnished edges..$6.25 
Morocco leather, gilt edges.....................- $6.75 
White morocco leather, gilt edges.......... $8.75 
October 15 


Write for complete catalog 


HELICON PRESS 
<—— LX =. 5305 East Drive 
<—_ XK Baltimore 27, Mad. 
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About Our Contributors 


tT HISTORICAL BOOKS for boys written by 
oseph Atshaler were so fascinating to 
Herman Schauinger during his grammar 
school years in Logansport and Indianapolis, 
Indiana, that he thereupon decided he wanted 
to make a career of teaching and writing his- 
tory. After attending St. Meinrad Minor Sem- 
inary, he received his B.A. in American his- 
tory from the University of Indiana in 1935 
and his M.A. in 1936, writing his thesis on 
“Catholicism in Indianapolis, 1835-55.” In 
1939 he received his doctorate from George- 
town University for a dissertation on the first 
student of Georgetown, William Gaston. 

The research for his dissertation was done at Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina, on a fellowship from Georgetown University. When a delay in 
his fellowship authorization prevented the treasurer of Georgetown from 
giving him an advance on the fellowship, Schauinger set out for Chapel 
Hill with nothing in his wallet but a bus ticket. “The people of the 
University of North Carolina treated me like a king when they found 
I was a beggar-scholar,” he recalls, and telegraphed money orders fol- 
lowed rapidly. His research at Chapel Hill was later converted into his 
first book, William Gaston: Carolinian, published by Bruce. 

After study at the University of Michigan, where he obtained a de- 
gree in library science and where he married Margaret Helen Jones, 
and several years of teaching at the University of Idaho and Gannon 
College, he became in 1945 Assistant Professor of American History 
at the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota, where he is now a 
fuli Professor. At the request of the President of the College and with 
time off from his regular courses, he is presently working on a history 
of the College for its seventy-fifth anniversary celebration in 1960-61. 
He has also written biographies of Bishop Flaget (Cathedrals in the Wil- 
derness) and Stephen T. Badin (Priest in the Wilderness). 

Professor Schauinger’s interests include bookplates, of which he has 
a collection of several thousand, old maps and books on United States 
history. His collecting of maps has been curtailed: “They are too ex- 
pensive so I had to give that up after the children came. Maps cost from 
$5 to $500.” His library of over a thousand volumes he considers as tools 
of his trade. 

A cherished prize on his desk is a black onyx pen set with an en- 
graved plate: “Herman Schauinger, with thanks, United States Senator 
Eugene McCarthy.” He acted as chairman of the volunteer committee 
for McCarthy in the last senatorial election and campaigned around the 
state of Minnesota for him. He held the same position in Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s earlier congressional campaigns. 

In this issue he reviews for us The Cardinal Stritch Story, by Marie 
Cecilia Buehrle, and John Paul Jones, A Sailor's Biography, by Samuel 
Eliot Morison. 


J. Herman Schauinger 


EV. ANDREW M. Gree ey is an assistant pastor at Christ the King 
Church in Chicago. In this issue he is both a reviewer and author 
of a book being reviewed. His newly published The Church in the Sub- 
urbs is reviewed by Dororny Donen, well known author of books and 
articles on the lay apostolate, and he reviews Liturgical Retreat, by Roy 
J. Howard, S.J. 
Hersert C. Burke, who reviews Eugene Vale’s The Thirteenth 
Apostle, is an Associate Professor of English at St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minnesota. 
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JESUS TELLS ME 
By Mary Dick 
Excerpts from the Sermon on the Mount 
adapted in verse to a child’s understanding. 
50 cents 


LITTLE JOSEPH, SON OF DAVID 
By Sister Mary Magdela, $.N.D. 


The authentic background makes this story 
of St. Joseph as a child vivid and fascinating. 
50 cents 





MY MARYBOOK 


By Sister Maryanna, O.P. 
The Hail Mary runs through this simple story 
of the main events of our Lady’s life, so that 
children will learn how to talk to Mary. 
50 cents 


Bruce Books for bays and girls 
New titles in that popular series 
for the very young 


CHRISTIAN CHILD’S STORIES 


SUNDAY BEST 


By Norah Smaridge 


A verse story about little Tim who exempli- 
fied good Christian behavior on a Sunday, 
even after difficulties. 50 cents 


A CHILD’S DAY 
By Maria M. Di Valentin 


Pictures and rhyme about a mostly ordinary, 
but in some ways special day in a little girl’s 
life. 50 cents 


THE STORY OF SANTA CLAUS 


By Julian J. Reiss 
Bobby has a fight with some older boys who 
said there is no Santa Claus. So his mother 
tells him the story of St. Nicholas of Myra, 
the original Santa Claus. 50 cents 








ALFRED OF WESSEX 


By Frank Morriss 
How this famous king rallied his countrymen 
against tremendous odds to save England 
from invaders and went down in history as a 
great and good ruler. $2.00 


DESERT PADRE 


By John Thayer 
The life of Padre Eusebio Kino, famous mis- 
sionary, mapmaker, and “endurance rider” 
in the early Southwest. $2.00 


CATHOLIC TREASURY BOOKS 


Four exciting new titles for the 
10- to 14-year olds... 


THE FRONTIER BISHOP 


By Riley Hughes 
Colorful story of Simon Bruté, first Bishop 
of Vincennes, Indiana, who lived during the 
French Revolution. $2.00 


THE THUNDERMAKER 


By William Lamers 
Adventures of Thomas Meagher, Catholic 
Civil War general, who came to the United 
States after making a big noise as a young 
rebel in Ireland. $2.00 








Other juveniles for Catholic boys and girls of various ages... 


SAINTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Catherine and Robb Beebe 


Boy Scouts, and altar boys. 
their purpose. 


that will fascinate young readers. 





Boys and girls will find real heroes in the twenty-four saints whose lives are 
sketched in this book. Several are patrons of such special causes as Girl Scouts, 
Robb Beebe’s charming illustrations aptly fulfill 


AFIONG 


By Mother Mary Eleanor, S.H.C.J. 


Afiong is the twelve-year-old daughter of a sub-chief in the West African village 
of Ikot Asane. This story is authentic in every detail and is written in a way 


8 to 10. $3.50 


9 to 12. $2.25 


PRAIRIE VENTURE 


By L. V. Jacks 


The exciting events and detailed picture of life in Colorado over seventy years 
ago will appeal to both boys and girls. 


12 to 15. $2.95 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


410 Bruce Building 
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Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

















THE MASS IN 
MEDITATION 


by Theodor Schnitzler 


Father Schnitzler succeeds admirably 
in presenting his meditations on the 
Mass in a manner that will imme- 
diately absorb the interest of the read- 
er. Interesting historical and theolog- 
ical data greatly enhance the value of 
these meditations. 

2 vols.—Vol. I, The Canon and Con- 
secration, $4.50; Vol. II, The Parts of 
the Mass Which Precede and Follow 
(ready in February). 


CATHOLIC LIFE, 
U.S.A. 


by Leo R. Ward, c.s.c. 


Description and analysis of contem- 
porary lay movements in American 
Catholic life. Contains much informa- 
tion hitherto dispersed and difficult 
to locate. $3.95 


FAITH IS THE 
SUBSTANCE 


by Katherine Burton 


Biography of an unforgettable spirit- 
ual and educational pioneer of the 
Midwest; Mother Theodore Guerin— 
foundress of the Sisters of Providence 
of Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 

$4.50 


ELEMENTARY 
PATROLOGY 


by Aloys Dirksen, c.pp.s. 


Intended to introduce not only the 
seminarian but the general reader as 
well to the literary beauty and the 
theological wealth of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers. $4.00 


SAINT DOMINIC 


by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, o.p. 


A new and vibrant biography of the 
founder of the Order of Preachers, 
one of the first democratic religious 
orders in the Church. $3.25 


At your bookstore or from: 


Herder of St. Louis 


17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 











Letters to the Editors 


CHEERS FOR REVIEWERS 


I have just finished reading my first copy of 
The Critic (June-July issue). It is a veritable 
gold mine for me and I am sure will be for 
others who read especially the penetrating an- 
alyses of the many and varied books in al- 
most every field. I have yet to read better re- 
views in other periodicals (some of the so- 
called specialized ones included). Your re- 
viewers are consistently to the point and give 
a thoroughly objective as well as complete 
evaluation. Three cheers for your reviewers! 


Fr. Honorius A. SANTORIELLO, O.F.M. 
Denver, Colo. 


I would like to say that The Critic has more 
than satisfied me. As a professional librarian 
I read thousands of book reviews every year, 
but few compare in quality with those found 
on your pages. 

I particularly like the fact that your re- 
viewers are concerned with what the author 
is saying or trying to say. It seems to me that 
too many reviewers feel that their job is done 
once they have recounted the plot. No other 
reviewing media makes me want to read so 
many books! 

I would also like to mention your children’s 
book section. This is my area of specialization 
and I think Mary Louise Hector does an out- 
standing job. 

Dororuy M. Broperick 
Elmhurst, N.Y. 


. . . BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


On the one hand as Catholics we pray for the 
liberation of Communist victims, and on the 
other our Catholic magazines allow the most 
laudatory reviews of any books defaming the 
late Senator McCarthy. As an example, the 
review by Edmund S. Wehrle in the August- 
September issue. To quete the conclusion of 
an editorial written by Father Richard Ginder 
on the first anniversary of Senator McCarthy’s 
death, “May God have mercy on his soul and 
on America for its insane treatment of an hon- 
est patriot.” Would that our country had 
more McCarthys! 

Exsre F. Moutton 

Mendota, III. 


I protest the unfairness of having Rovere’s 
book about Senator McCarthy reviewed by a 
McCarthy hater; and since when is internal 
subversion a “pseudo-issue.” It certainly is dis- 
illusioning to read a favorable review about a 
book that attacks a Catholic statesman in a 
Catholic magazine. Man’s inhumanity to man 
has nothing on the Catholic’s love of knifing 
other Catholics. 

Mrs. Wiii1aAM KERRIGAN 

Franklin Square, N.Y. 


Please let my subscription expire. Your re- 
viewer's defense of the Rovere book almost 
nauseated me. Of course you are free to pub- 
lish as you think best, just as I am free to 
subscribe to whatever I think best. 
V. Kiassen 
Neenah, Wis. 


_ ticle Mr. Hume wrote about two years ago fo 





Several years ago when the Jesuit-run Amer 
ica hired a Protestant to write a vile smeq 
article on a fellow Catholic, Senator McCa. 
thy, I cancelled my subscription forthwith, 
If Edmund Wehrle’s review of Richard Roy. 
ere’s Senator Joe McCarthy, page 58, August 
September, 1959, issue of The Critic is an ex. 
ample of your policy and standard of book 
reviewing, then reluctantly I shall have to give 
up one more “liberal” Catholic publication, 
When my subscription comes due for renewal, 
I shall decidedly not renew .. . 


Wit L., Brersacu, Jr. 


Alhambra, Calif. 


SYMPOSIUM 


For those of us unable to attend the sympo 
sium A Report on American Culture, the next 
best thing was to read the papers so ably pre 
sented. We enjoyed especially the papers by 
John Shanley and Paul Hume... 

Mr. Hume’s paper is must reading for any- 
one who enjoys serious music and would like 
to see the spread of musical culture among 
a greater number of people. Recalling an ar 


Worship regarding the place of music, both 
sacred and secular, in a seminary curriculum, 
I think he was right in saying there was 
need for some sort of music appreciation 
course for aspirants to the priesthood. With 
emphasis today being placed upon congregr 
tional singing of the Mass, we as priests need 
an intelligent grasp of chant and contemporary 
church music. Mr. Hume’s paper made me 
wish that I could have heard him read it. 
Father Weigel has undersored the spirit of 
asceticism and abnegation which must again 
permeate the American community in all ave 
nues of its culture. It is up to us, clergy and 
apostolic laity, to make hard-won virtue 4 
prime influence in American life, to build up 
a spirit of mortification and thus to attain the 


freedom of the sons of God. 


Rev. Antruony J. Dantes 
Plymouth, Mass. 


BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE 


I have a complete file of Books on Trial [for 
mer title of The Critic—Ed.] from December, 
1943, on to date. As I am limited both as to 
space and money, I am wondering if there is 
possibility of selling the issues for 1944 thm 
1949. In addition to the above reasons for sell 
ing I would be pleased if the magazine could 
be placed in some library where they would 
be used more for reference. Most of the num 
bers are in good condition, some of the earlier 
ones only fair. 





Grace K. Fuscu 
827 North A Street 
Monmouth, IIl. 


Most of the issues offered above are no longet 
available from the publisher. If anyone is i 
terested in obtaining them, please write direct 
ly to Miss Fusch.—Ed. 


Tue Critic 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATION 




















Pocket Size—704 pages. 


Printed in clear, easy-to-read type 
in two colors. 


Attractively bound in two-tone 
imitation leather. 











| the more imp@rtant questions: 
ce does he corne; where is he 
here? In this sense God’s story 





story will ans 
ho is man; from 
ng; how will 









“of man is the whole story. His story gives wholeness 


and unity to the story of man. His story gives the real 
plot, the real forces in human history. His story gives 
us the true significance of all the actions and conflicts 
in the life of humanity. 


DUROLEATHER $ 190 DUROLEATHER $ 200 


CUT FLUSH BINDING DE LUXE BINDING 


ORDER AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM 
CONFRATERNITY of the PRECIOUS BLOOD 
RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, DIRECTOR 
5300 FORT HAMILTON PARKWAY, BROOKLYN. 19. N. Y. 
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A GENTLE FURY 


Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. A revealing novel 
of the life and experiences of a young priest whose 
expectations of an academic career are rudely shat- 
tered when the bishop assigns him to one of the 
most difficult parishes in the diocese. A Hanover 
House Book. $3.95 


LUDMILA 


Paul Gallico. One of the most delightful books 
you'll ever read: a legend of Liechtenstein involving 
Saint Ludmila, a scrawny little cow with large as- 
pirations, and a small girl’s unshakable faith. Illus- 
trated by Reisie Lonette. $2.00 





PETER MAURIN: GAY BELIEVER 


Arthur Sheehan. A warm, illuminating biography of 
the co-founder of the Catholic Worker movement 
and prime mover in the anti-Marxist “Green Revo- 
lution.” A Hanover House Book. $3.75 


ST. JOAN OF ARC 


John Beevers. One of history’s most fascinating 
stories is here retold in a fast-paced biography that 
transmits all the magnetic attraction of the remark- 
able Maid of Orleans. A Hanover House Book. 


$3.50 
ANGELS IN HELL’S KITCHEN 


Tom McConnon. A man who grew up in New 
York’s lower West side in its most colorful days 
offers an autobiographical slice of its life that spar- 
kles with excitement, violence and unexpected ten- 
derness. $3.95 


ARCTIC WINGS 


William A. Leising, O.M.I. The autobiography of 
“The Flying Missionary” who covered his vast Arc- 
tic parish by dogsled, snowshoes, boat and plane is 
filled with adventure, unusual Arctic lore and ex- 
amples of rare courage. Illustrated. $4.95 


GENERAL 
SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES 


Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Dougherty. The funda- 
mental nature, background, basic framework, au- 
thorship and language of the Bible, as well as the 
Catholic concept of the Scriptures, are clearly set 
forth in this popular introduction to the Bible. A 
Hanover House Book. $3.95 








At all booksellers D oO U B L E D AY 





DOUBLEDAY DIC PRESENTS— 











A Fall Harvest of 
Outstanding Books 


_ for Every Catholic 
Family 


IN ALL CONSCIENCE 


Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. One of America’s fore- 
most critics presents a collection of his most sig- 
nificant articles on literature and related aspects of 
society and culture. A Hanover House Book. $3.95 


FACTS OF THE FAITH 


Msgr. J. D. Conway. A clear and practical explana- 
tion of the basic doctrines of Catholicism, summar- 
ized comprehensively and factually. A popular 
presentation of theology for the layman. A Hanover 
House Book. $4.50 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON EDUCATION 


Neil G. McCluskey, S.J. The newest volume in the 
Catholic Viewpoint Series faces a controversial ques- 
tion and explores, calmly and reasonably, the many 
complex areas of disagreement and misunderstand- 
ing in a thoroughly illuminating discussion. A Han- 
over House Book. $3.50 


HUMOR 


BROTHER JUNIPER STRIKES AGAIN 


Fr. Justin McCarthy, O.F.M. The indomitable, in- ¥ 
imitable little fellow continues his innocent disrup- 
tions of decorum. A Hanover House Book. $1.00 


BROTHER SEBASTIAN CARRIES ON 


Chon Day. A new collection of the cartoon antics 
of the silent friar. $1.50 


And the first in a new series —-> 
of books for young people — SyARIO On| 
CLARION BOOKS = 


SON OF CHARLEMAGNE 
Barbara Willard; illustrated by Emil Weiss. The 
dramatic story of Carl, King of the Franks, who 
shared in the events leading to his father’s crown- 
ing as Holy Roman Emperor. A Catholic Youth 
Book Club Selection. Ages 11-14. $1.95 


WHERE VALOR LIES 


Adele and Cateau De Leeuw; illustrated by 
William K. Plummer. The Crusade of King Louis 
IX is the background for an exciting story of an 
apprentice boy’s coming of age. A Catholic 
Youth Book Club Selection. Ages 11-14. $1.95 
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. IS SAFE to say that much of modern fiction has concerned 
itself with the struggle of the dislocated personality to find 
for itself some standing room in a world which seems to be 
composed of nothing more significant or stable than, in 
Bertrand Russell’s phrase, “secular hurryings through space.” 
The novelistic solutions to the plight of the “poor soul, here 
so little, cast among so many hardships,” have varied from 
private code or mythology to public (or traditional) ortho- 
doxy; from, for example, Hemingway’s esthetic of courage 
or D. H. Lawrence’s redemption through “phallic marriage” 
to Graham Greene’s Roman Catholicism, which, as he once 
commented, was the risk he took to make life significant. 

Robert Penn Warren’s novels—and particularly his master- 
piece, All the King’s Men—are similarly concerned with 
man’s attempt to formulate some moral perspective in a world 
in which the traditional guides to moral conduct, and there- 
fore to the life of significance, have been battered out of 
shape by the disruptive forces of modern life. But these 
forces, in Warren’s work, are not, as is the War in Heming- 
way’s Farewell to Arms, existing merely in the background 
as reason and justification for the particular form of solution. 
They are, rather, bodied forth dramatically in such a man- 
ner that the quality of the way of life is judged by the qual- 
ity of the persons doing the living. Neither the individual 
nor the culture in which he works out his destiny is pre- 
sented as a priority: the society does not exist solely as a 
backdrop for the private concerns of the individual (as in 
Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist), nor does the individual exist 
merely as a hypostatization of some force in the culture (as 
in Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men). In All the King’s Men all 
the characters are affected by the habitual moral burdens of 
their times—scientific materialism, naturalism, determinism, re- 
ligion, power politics—but the culture is seen to be revealed 
most dynamically in the individual. What we have, then, is 
a kind of reflexive drama between the individual and the 
culture, that kind of interacting exploration that is capable, 
at least theoretically, of capturing something of that elusive- 
ly complex texture which we call reality. 

Warren is also distinguished from many of his contem- 
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By SEYMOUR L. GROSS 


porary and near-contemporary questers in his having found 
his “solution” neither in a private “myth” nor in a traditional 
orthodoxy. Alfred Kazin has commented that Warren “sees 
the experience of modern man as one that cries out for the 
Christian vision of the world as sacramental, not accidental 
or meaningless”; but Warren has not, at least up to the pres- 
ent, felt the need to establish his ethical and metaphysical 
values in terms of an orthodox Christianity which proclaims 
spiritual values as being sanctioned by absolute truth. If it 
is true, however, that Warren’s values are not founded upon 
any system of religion, it is equally true that the Christian 
explanation of the state of this world has seemed to Warren 
to square with experience. Original sin, moral choice and 
responsibility, the redemptive power of suffering—all these 
have seemed to Warren to be empirically valid, even if not 
supernaturally sanctioned. This is not to say that Warren 
asserts unequivocally that these values are not so sanctioned, 
only that whether they are or not, these are the value which 
give life significance. Speaking before a Columbia Univer- 
sity audience in 1954 Warren had occasion to say that “Every 
soul is valuable in God’s sight, and the story of every soul 
is the story of its self-definition for good or evil, salvation or 
damnation. Every soul is valuable in God’s sight. Or, with 
the secularization of things, we may say: every soul is valu- 
able in man’s sight.” The origin of the value is rendered 
ambiguous by the “Or,” but the existence of the value is in- 
sisted upon. 

The key concept in Warren’s work is original sin, some 
radical imperfection in the human condition, what he calls 
“our common crime” in one of his poems. At the end of All 
the King’s Men there occurs a tract written by the Scholarly 
Attorney, the man that Jack Burden thought was his father, 
which is perhaps the most succinct summation of Warren's 
view of the relationship between good and evil to be found 
in all of his work. That the tract is of crucial importance can 
be seen in the fact that not only is it strategically placed, but 
a morally renovated Jack Burden, whose final synthesis can 
be taken as Warren’s own position, admits that in his own 
way he believes what it says. 
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The creation of man whom God in His foreknowledge knew 
doomed to sin was the awful index of God’s omnipotence. For it 
would have been a thing of trifling and contemptible ease for Per- 
fection to create mere perfection. To do so would, to speak truth, 
be not creation but extension. Separateness is identity and the only 
way for God to create, truly create, man was to make him separate 
from God himself, and to be separate from God is to be sinful. 

The creation of evil is therefore the index of God’s glory and His 

power. That had to be so that the creation of good might be the 

index of man’s glory and power. But by God’s help. By His help 
and in His wisdom. 

Warren has been accused of being a Calvinist in impulse, 
one who (as one cricit has it) “reiterates his belief that man’s 
quest for something grand and pure, be it honor, justice, 
virtue, or love, will necessarily suffer betrayal by the evil in 
human nature.” But in this tract there is no such moral pes- 
simism. Evil is not the coiled serpent that will inevitably 
poison all of man’s finest aspirations: it is rather a descrip- 
tive term for man’s necessarily limited and imperfect condi- 
tion, a condition imposed upon him by being created man, 
separate from Perfection. But it is because of this separate- 
ness, with its inevitable impulses towards evil, that man’s 
goodness, when he achieves it, can truly be said to be the 
index of his “glory and power.” Recognition of this radical 
imperfection will not only enable man to more accurately 
assess his inner ambivalences and the outer ambiguities and 
so achieve for himself an identity consonant with the nature 
of reality, but it will also link him with all other men, espe- 
cially when “our common complicity” is transformed by love 
and the knowledge that suffering helps to atone for it. As 
Warren says in Brother to Dragons, “It would be terrible to 
think that truth is lost. It would be worse to think that 
anguish is lost, ever.” 


io DANGER in the Warren world is that man will, for 
various and varying reasons, depending upon his psychology 
and desires, willfully miscalculate or erroneously misjudge 
the irrevocable terms of the human condition. One such fig- 
ure in Warren’s fiction is what he calls the Man of Idea— 
the man who, unable to achieve spiritual peace or security 
in the labyrinthine world separate from Perfection, generates 
an abstract ideal which he can worship free of the complex- 
ities of an embarrassing reality. Since other men constitute 
the embarrassing reality, he must, like the early Jeremiah 
Beaumont in World Enough and Time or Seth Parton in 
Band of Angels, come to the blasphemous assertion that the 
“person is nothing—the idea is all.” Such a method of achiev- 
ing spiritual security is of course doomed: the world has a 
way of breaking in upon one. And unless the Man of Idea 
casts off his commitment to his self-generated ideal and ad- 
justs himself to the inexorable reality of life through spirit- 
ual insight (like Thomas Jefferson in Brother to Dragons), 
then he will, inevitably, give himself over to violence. For 
if “prideful man,” as Frederick McDowell has written, “alone 
provides the measure for all values there is nothing to pre- 
vent him from going to any length, even to crime, to make 
his vision prevail.” When the Man of Idea discovers that his 
idea will not redeem the world—as Jeremiah Beaumont real- 
izes at the end of his life—then he will try to make the world 
redeem the idea. In Night Rider Professor Ball and Dr. Mac- 
Donald are driven to outrageous and horrifying violence 
through their passionate but unrealistic desire for justice. In 
World Enough and Time, Skrogg, the fanatic idealist, to 
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whom “the world outside himself was not real . . . was noth- 
ing but chaos which could become real only in so far as it 
was formed by his idea,” ironically ends up a duelist, kills 
a half dozen men, and is murdered by one he had slandered, 

Adam Stanton in All the King’s Men is, however, War. 
ren’s fullest exploration of the Man of Idea. Dr. Stanton is 
a surgeon who lives in a cheap apartment in monastic sim- 
plicity and has no significant contact with other human 
beings save those whom he works on as a physician. He 
desperately wants to do “good,” but he wants to do it with- 
out taking the risks of his humanity. Science—which Warren 
sees as a dangerously abstract principle to live by—offers him 
just such a barricade against the pressures and demands of 
a tragically complicated reality. When he walks into the 
operating room all is clean and anonymously white, and his 
human communion is with safely anesthetized creatures. For 
Adam the creation of good is, indeed, the index of man’s 
glory, but he would have that creation absolutely free of any 
trafic with evil; more accurately, he cannot believe that 
goodness can have any concourse with evil and still remain 
goodness. As Willie Stark comments, Adam wants to do good, 
but he doesn’t want to get his mitts dirty. When Anne Stan- 
ton, Adam’s sister, asks Jack Burden why Adam refuses to 
take over the hospital Willie Stark built, Jack explains to 
her that 

It is because he is Adam Stanton, the son of Governor Stanton and 
the grandson of Judge Peyton Stanton and the great-grandson of 
General Morgan Stanton, and he has lived all his life in the idea 
that there was a time a long time back when everything was run 
by high-minded, handsome men wearing knee breeches and silver 
buckles or Continental blue or frock coats, or even buckskin and 
coonskin caps, as the case may be—for Adam Stanton isn’t any snob 
—who sat around a table and candidly debated the public good of 
the thing. It is because he is a romantic, and he has a picture of 
the world in his head, and when the world doesn’t conform in any 
respect to the picture, he wants to throw the world away. Even if 
that means throwing out the baby with the bath. Which . . . it 
always does mean. 

Jack’s analysis is prophetic: when Adam is forced from 
the antiseptic corridors of the hospital into the septic cor- 
ridors of history, he becomes, like the other adamant Men of 
Idea, a destructive force. When he learns that his idolized 
father had once committed a dishonest act for the sake of 
friendship (“the son of a bitch” is what he calls the man 
who had so deeply loved him) and that Anne is having an 
affair with Willie, he lashes out at the world in a fury. Pre- 
ferring annihilation to the acceptance of a world in which 
a good father and sister might, under the pressures and temp- 
tations of their imperfect humanity, do something evil, Adam 
can only kill and be killed. The self-generated absolutistic 
ideal of Science has been unable to cope with the taint in 
his heritage, which, Warren says, is the taint in all our her- 
itages. Viewed in terms of the tract already quoted, Adam 
wanted to be an extension, not a creation, of God. 


Rea OBVERSE distortion of the Man of Idea in Warren's 
world is the Man of Fact, the figure who denies the validity 
of any Idea, any transcendent principle of value, and whois 
driven only by opportunism and a passion for self-aggrandize- 
ment. If the Man of Idea is driven by a distorted spiritual 
principle, the Man of Fact operates solely on the basis of 
price. Such men, in Warren’s view, are hollow shams, moral 
negations, whose flashing mastery of the things of this world 
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never, for long, covers their fundamental emptiness. “You 
were «lways nothing,” the protagonist of Night Rider tells 
the suave Senator Tolliver, who had joined the oppressed 
fames for political advantage and then sold out to the en- 
emy for further advantage. Similarly, Bogan Murdock in At 
Heaven’s Gate, whose whole life is one murderous drive for 
eonoric power, is nothing beneath his impeccable man- 
ners 2nd flawless courtesy. “When Bogan looks in the mir- 
or,” comments one of the characters, “he don’t see a thing.” 
Worse still, moral negation breeds moral distortion: Bogan’s 
wife is an alcoholic and his daughter a nymphomaniac, both 
pathetically and futilely trying to fill up the emptiness of 
living lives attached to a man without principles. 

But it is in the figure of Willie Stark, the only character 
in Warren’s fiction who is literally called the Man of Fact, 
that Warren most deeply and fully explores this spiritual 
phenomenon. What gives the exploration a density that it 
does not have in the previous novels is Warren’s depiction 
of Willie’s rise and fall as tragic (Tolliver and Murdock are 
merely despicable), and his relating of the personal tragedy 
toa force in the culture: politics. 

Willie Stark is not a naturalistic portrait of a totally cor- 
pt and cynical politician (although the Academy Award 


winning motion picture made him precisely this). After he 
discovers that a purely idealistic approach to the cause of 
human betterment through politics is useless because it does 
not square with the facts of experience, he gets hold of a 
more accurate world-picture—as Jack puts it, “Willie had 
been on the road to Damascus and had seen a great light.” 
This light illuminates the conditions necesary for the crea- 
tion of good in a world separate from Perfection. Willie real- 
izes that to make life better for people you must be willing 
to soil yourself with their selfishness, weakness and cruelty, 
to involve your Idea in the human and historical continuum. 
For a time Willie is able to maintain the precarious balance 
between the creation of good (symbolized by Hugh Miller, 
“clean hands, pure heart, and no political past”) out of the 
evil in human nature (symbolized by the suety materialist, 
Tiny Diffy) because he is still able to believe in the good 
of the people as a transcendent value and directive ideal. In 
time, however, Willie becomes so obsessed with the evil in 
human nature and with his power to manipulate it, that he 
stops believing in goodness as an existential entity: “Man is 
conceived in sin and born in corruption and he passeth from 
the stink of the didie to the stench of the shroud.” No longer 
(Continued on page 82) 





A REVIEW 


Warren's Latest Novel 


By ERNEST SANDEEN 


4 The Cave Robert Penn Warren 
shows the same sharp eye as in his 
arlier novels for a subject highly 
charged with dramatic potential. A 
young man trapped alive in a cave can 
attract wide public attention, as the 
nme Floyd Collins, mentioned in the 
novel, ought to remind us. But he will 
iso arouse the interest of those who can 
appreciate the symbolic overtones, psy- 
chological and literary, which his situa- 
tion suggests. 

Jasper Harrick, caught in a cave near 
his hometown of Johntown, Kobeck 
County, Tennessee, is made known to 
us only by hearsay. His function in the 
novel is to provide, through his living 
burial, a crisis in the lives of those who 
become implicated in his predicament. 
By contemplating Jasper’s situation they 
are forced to face the metaphorical cave 
at the center of their own existence—a 
ave suggesting both womb and tomb. 
In this way they come to know and ac- 
ept their real selves. This theme of 
elf-definition has marked most of Mr. 
Warren’s novels and seems by now to 
have become obsessive and compulsive. 
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Tue Cave, by Robert Penn Warren. 403 pp. 
Random House. $4.95. 


The first 175 pages of the novel are 
a deft arrangement of interwoven flash- 
backs which reveal the past lives of 
those most affected by Jasper’s plight: 
Jasper’s father, old Jack Harrick, once 
“Hell’s own high-stepper, perdition’s 
beauty-boy,” but now an old man dying 
of cancer; Jasper’s mother, Celia Horn- 
by Harrick, formerly a local school- 
teacher; his young brother Monty; Mon- 
ty’s teen-age sweetheart, Jo-Lea; her 
father, Timothy Bingham, the local 
banker; her stuffily respectable mother, 
Matilda Bollin Bingham; the Reverend 
MacCarland Sumpter, in his youth the 
side-kick and coat-holder to Jack Har- 
tick but since reformed and turned 
preacher; his son Isaac, who after two 
years at the University in Nashville has 
been thrown out and who is now wait- 
ing for a chance to leave Johntown and 
Tennessee behind him for good; the 
Greek restaurant owner, Nicholas Papa- 
doupalous, but known in the town as 
“Nick Pappy”; his wife, the former 


“Giselle Fontaine,” a strip-tease “art- 
iste’; Dorothy Cutlick whose story re- 
lates her to Nick and to Mr. Bingham 
but who has no connection with events 
at the cave. 

In the second, or middle part of the 
novel, after Jasper is known to be 
trapped in the cave, the story picks up 
in dramatic interest. With reporters, ra- 
dio and TV men taking over, the whole 
world now becomes involved in Jasper’s 
fate, and this part of the story turns into 
a lively satire on our mass media and 
their stereotyped appeals. Yet these 
scenes of ironic caricature may well lead 
the reader to reflect how easily The 
Cave itself could be adapted to the 
movie and TV formulas. 

For example, there are the “local col- 
or” and stock characters that could be 
taken over straight. Jack Harrick, one- 
time village blacksmith (and, brother, 
could he make that anvil ring!), hard 
drinker, fighter, hunter, but best known 
for his sexual prowess, a mythic figure, 
a goat-footed Davy Crockett, a Tennes- 
see Priapus-Paul Bunyan, and now as 
an old man confined to a wheelchair, 
still glamorous, “beautiful and ruined.” 
Or Ole Mac, the preacher, an “old bush- 
league, retread Billy Graham,” holding 
revival meetings at the mouth of the 
cave. Or Nick Pappy with his Cadillac 
and platinum-haired wife, all conform- 
ing to an ideal of the good life inspired 

(Continued on page 63) 
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i PLAYS PERFORMED on the European Continent are not 
infrequently the same ones that you can see in the United 
States, yet theatrical life and organization are radically dif- 
ferent from what Americans are used to; these differences, in 
turn, are not only the result of a different outlook (largely 
conditioned by religion), but also of a different history and 
of a different theatrical evolution. As in all matters separat- 
ing the English-speaking world from the Continent it is 
neither “race” nor “modernity” which decisively divides these 
two large parts of Christendom, but the Reformation. The 
greater artistic and intellectual activity of the (predominantly 
Catholic) Continent as compared with the “matter-of-fact,” 
empirical and commercial civilizations of the North European- 
North American world is due to religious factors which are 
even effective in areas where the devout Catholics form a 
minority among their more indifferent coreligionists. 

Talking about the theater we do not imply that Catholic 
Europe was always enthusiastic about theaters, plays and 
actors. The Church Fathers were openly hostile to the stage 
and we had to wait roughly a thousand years until theater 
made its comeback—and then made it right in the churches 
where individual biblical scenes were staged in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Visitors became so numerous, the 
plays so elaborate and they finally included so many profane 
parts Cusually in the vernacular) that eventually they had 
to be staged in front of the churches using the walls and 
gates as backdrop. This renewal of acting (often using semi- 
narians as extras) came indeed after a long interval. These 
mystery plays gained great popularity. It was the Reforma- 
tion that terminated them in Northern Europe, but in the 
Catholic countries the passion plays gave new impetus to 
acting. 

The Reformation, as we all know, had the character of a 
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conservative and reactionary movement against the modem 
trends then existing in the Church, in society, intellectual 
life and art. Whereas the Lutheran Reformation in Germany 
and Scandinavia took a more moderate course avoiding the 
destruction of most of the artistic heritage of the Occident, 
Calvinism (Presbyterianism, Puritanism) was openly hostile 
to art and, therefore, to play-acting. In Calvin’s Geneva 
there was even a drive against secular music. The stage de- 
clined in all regions where Calvinism prevailed CHolland, 
Scotland, Northern Ireland and America), and even today 
the ideal “Christian Young Man” in Lutheran Scandinavia 
and Finland neither plays cards nor drinks, nor dées he go 
to a theater—although, paradoxically enough, he might go 
to a movie. I will always remember how I once shocked the 
good directress of a Y.W.C.A. hotel in Helsinki who showed 
me the auditorium whereupon I remarked that this hall 
would probably be used for amateur plays. “A theater?” she 
exclaimed, “but that’s far too wordly (maailmalinnen) for our 
Christian house!” 

It is significant that the theater in the United States had, 
at first, a very hard time. In 1792 a performance of Richard 
III was interrupted by the police in Boston; more than twen- 
ty people were in the barn where the play was staged. In 
the nineteenth century these Puritan taboos were waived, 
but it is symptomatic that the Catholic (Irish) and Jewish 
element among the actors always remained significant and 
that, after the cinema almost replaced the theater, the last 
strongholds of the American theater today are regions with 
a large Catholic and Jewish population. The metaphysical 
notion that human life is a performance before a Deus ludens, 
a “Playing God,” who watches a teatro del mundo is very 
Catholic and, above all, very Spanish. Hence also the strong 
Catholic realization that life down here on earth has a set of 
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Paris Opera House 


roles entirely at variance with those in the beyond. (The 
paintings in many of our European churches showing the 
Day of Judgment with emperors, kings, popes, bishops and 
nuns being dragged to hell has no counterpart in the Cal- 
vinist world and -would cause grave scandal in the U.S.A. 
Catholic and Protestant notions of “equality” are different.) 

After the sixteenth century the legitimate stage on the 
Continent was a shifty enterprise; the theatrical companies 
travelled with a set repertory of certain plays. During the 
height of the Counter-Reformation the Society of Jesus, in- 
tent on showing the basic truth of the Faith in a popular 
form to all classes, became a great patron of these companies. 
A few priests of the Society were writing sucessful plays and 
others studied the technical aspects of the stage with the re- 
sult that the modern theater (as the non-Catholic Rene Fulop- 
Miller points out in his famous Power and Secret of the 
Jesuits) is a product of the Jesuit order. Their enthusiasm 
for the stage even influenced the architectural style—so much 
so that the baroque and rococo churches in the leading coun- 
tries of the Counter-Reform (Austria, Bavaria, Spain) often 
tried to achieve a theatrical effect—hence the Protestant reac- 
tion that these churches are “too worldly” and not “religious.” 

Later the travelling theatrical companies tended towards a 
more sedentary role, and the stages often became the prop- 
erty of the royal and princely houses. Vienna’s famous Burg- 
theatre was originally an annex of the Imperial Castle*. Most 


* When a son was born to Archduke Leopold the happy new 
grandmother, Empress Maria Theresa, rushed in her night gown righ 
from the bedroom of the archduchess into the Imperial box. Notwith- 
standing a performance going on she shouted to the cheering theater- 
goers in the broadest Viennese dialect: “A son has been born to 
Poldi!” The theater, in many ways, was a family-tie between the ruler 
and his subjects. 
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monarchs competed in having good and well-paid companies, 
the monarchs, naturally, paying the unavoidable deficit. The 
importance of the monarchs in the development of the thea- 
ter and the opera (among them Francis Joseph, Louis II of 
Bavaria, the Romanovs, the Dukes of Saxe-Meininge) can 
only be compared with that of the Jesuits. But by the early 
twentieth century the state, the provincial governments and 
the cities gradually took over the role of protectors of the 
stage. The theatrical “angel” in the American sense does not 
exist on the Continent. Our numerous stages are in their 
majority publicly owned; they have directors, actors and stage 
hands with long term contracts and fixed salaries; sometimes 
they even have a status not unlike that of civil servants. As 
a result the theatrical life on the Continent resembles neither 
that of Britain nor that of the United States which, to all 
practical purposes, has been restricted to New York and a 
few other cities. On the Continent, but especially in Ger- 
many and Austria, almost every city with a population of 
25,000 or more has its own publicly owned theater. 

These stages have to provide the public with a constantly 
changing program. A run of several years for a play like Life 
With Father or Tobacco Road thus becomes unthinkable. The 
serious dramas, the purely entertaining plays, the classics, the 
surviving musical comedies and, sometimes, even operas have 
to be produced in an established sequence. This, of course, 
is only true of the smaller theaters in provincial towns while 
the different stages in the big cities work in separate fields. 
The Burgtheatre in Vienna or the Comedie Francaise in 
Paris would not dream of staging a musical comedy and the 
Vieux Colombier in Paris would not offer Racine or Corneille. 
Yet just because the heavily subsidized or publicly owned 
theaters are financially able to produce “unpopular” plays, 
they also can afford to experiment. Naturally, a play which 
for some length of time receives very little patronage will be 
removed from the program. Luckily Cor unfortunately) this 
question today is academic because the present unabated pros- 
perity of Europe means full theaters and in Vienna, for in- 
stance, it happens very rarely that a seat remains unsold. 
Especially for the inexpensive seats and the standing room, 
people will queue up as long as twenty-four hours; you can 
see them in front of the theaters armed with shawls, covers 
and thermos bottles, standing or sitting on field chairs. The 
number of theaters—nobody over here would call a movie a 
theater—in certain areas is prodigious. In Western Germany 
there are more than 210 theaters. In Vienna, for instance, 
there are three state owned theaters, and three state owned 
operas, five big private theaters and about eight more small 
ones. The vast majority of theater buildings, just like the 
churches, stand alone and form no part of a block. Archi- 
tecturally they usually are high-spots in every city. 


| N SPITE OF all this we have to speak of a crisis of the Euro- 
pean theater which js by no means of a financial nature. 
The interest in good stage plays is great, the number of tal- 
ented actors is large, but the good playwrights are few and 
far between. As a result American authors have a good chance 
to be staged on the Continent; Thornton Wilder, no les 
than Tennessee Williams, Maxwell Anderson, Robert Sher- 
wood, Arthur Miller, Eugene O’Neill and even Clare Booth 
Luce are well known to our audiences. 

The crisis of creative writing in the theatrical field, obvi- 
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ously, is not everywhere the same. It is worst in Germany 
and Austria where the ideological upheavals of the last thirty 
years have created in practically all literary fields, but espe- 
cially in the domains of the novel and the drama, a fear to 
commit oneself. The German does not quite believe in “art 
for art’s sake,” but wants to convey in his literature a con- 
crete message which, in turn, has to be of a philosophical, 
political or religious character—if it does not convey a moral 
engagement in all three elements. (There really used to be 
a German circus which said in its advertising: “We have not 
come to entertain, but to educate and instruct you.”) Yet 
the Germans have seen conservative writers boycotted by the 
Weimar Republic, democratic-liberal authors proscribed by 
the Nazis, nationalistic playwrights silenced by the Allies 
and religious poets menaced by the Communist government 
of the Soviet Zone. Hence the enormous supremacy of either 
translations or of classics on the German stages. The real 
pioneer work is usually carried out by small, private, experi- 
mental theaters (or “cellar theaters”) with young, enthusi- 
astic, but sometimes quite indigent actors. 

In France the situation is better than in Germany and 
there are a number of prolific and gifted writers like Jean 
Anouilh, the Catholic existentialist philosopher Gabriel Mar- 
cel, the pagan existentialist J. P. Sartre, the Belgian Michel 
de Ghelderode, Julien Green (a novelist of American par- 
entage ), Francois Mauriac who, of course, is primarily a nov- 
elist Cand now a political editorialist), Samuel Beckett, an 
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agnostic Irishman who writes in French, and Claudel who 
really was a poet rather than a playwright and who became 
popular on the stage only as an octogenarian. (The perform. 
ance of his Satin Slipper takes a whole afternoon and half 
a night!) 

All over the (free) Continent there are many plays with 
a Catholic angle or interest—if they are not thoroughly Cath- 
olic by inspiration. The Salzburg Festival features year in 
year out Hofmannsthal’s Everyman, the Bregenz Festival pro- 
duced recently Reinhold Schneider's The Great Renuncia 
tion which deals with St. Pope Celestin V, the Munich State 
Theater (for the 800th anniversary of the city) played 
Cenodoxus, a seventeenth century drama by the Jesuit Bider- 
mann, the Scala of Milan showed last year F. Poulenc’s 
Dialogue of the Carmelites. Another “Catholic” opera which 
is most popular is Joan at the Stake with the music by the 
Protestant Honegger and libretto by Paul Claudel. 

Thus an American visitor would quickly discover that the 
Catholic element on the Continental stage is still Cor, rather: 
again) most important. Seeing the spiritual dramas of the 
Austrian non-Catholic Fritz Hochwalder, who failed lament- 
ably in New York, but about whom Paris raves, he would 
immediately recognize the Catholic themes and messages. On 
the other hand he would be much less sure what he should 
think about the Feasts of Hell by Michel de Ghelderode. | 
am almost certain that this play could not be staged in New 
York because some overzealous Catholics would consider it 
blasphemous and non-Catholics would not understand it at 
all, but in Paris it was a tremendous success. It deals—in sym- 
bolic, not in logical and theological terms—with a saintly 
bishop whose body is lying in state; his canons and priests 
are most terrible monsters, perverts and crooks. One of them 
gave him his last Holy Communion, but the bishop with this 
travesty of a Sacrament in his throat cannot really die (or 
be really dead). Thus, towards the end of the one-act play 
he rises from the bier and in a blood-curdling scene vomits 
out the host—whereupon he, at long last, gives up his soul. 
In a way this play reminds us of a famous film, The Un- 
frocked, for similar reasons never shown in the United States. 
Its most breath-taking scene takes place in a night club 
where an apostate priest (played by Pierre Fresnay) invites 
a seminarian and his former fiancee who both try to recon- 
vert him. In diabolic glee he empties a bottle of wine in an 
empty champaign cooler and consecrates the liquid. There- 
upon the seminarian kneels down and, in order to prevent 
its desecration, drinks the blood of our Lord. The other guests 
of the night club, thinking that this is a wager, dance around 
him and the band plays in a truly nightmarish performance. 
Again here meaning and significance of such plays are only 
understood in countries with a Catholic background. 

Even Sartre’s No Exit with its representation of Hell peo- 
pled by the damned needs a Christian outlook for its full 
understanding. The same can be said for the dramas of the 
Swiss Protestant Durrenmatt and the Spaniard Joaquin Calvo 
Sotelo. T. S. Eliot, as one might expect, is well translated in 
several Continental languages—and so are Christopher Fry 
and Vincent Carroll. Among the English classics Shakespeare, 
belonging to the repertory of most German stages, is played 
much more frequently on the Continent than in either Britain 
or America. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Is Your Cliche Showing? 


O, coursE you have tried to avoid cliches, as you were 
taught to do in English Composition I. You have tried va- 
liantly to keep an iron curtain between yourself and such 
expressions as “never a dull moment,” “slower than molasses 
in January,” “busy as a one-armed paper hanger,” and “hell 
hath no fury like a woman scorned.” You've even tried, no 
doubt less sucessfully, to avoid exculpating the heat and 
impugning the humidity. Yes, at the least, you can say that 
you have tried. 

You do have a half-conscious feeling of guilt about your 
record, though, don’t you? You are against cliches, as the 
Lord knows you are against sin; but without being subjected 
to a truth serum you'll admit, won’t you, that all too often 
your resistance has failed and you have given out with point- 
less banalities about the weather or about what a lovely time 
we've had, Mrs. Comstock, at your party. Certainly one can’t 
be an absolute boor and say nothing, and even a genuis can’t 
say something sparkling every time he opens his mouth. At 
least I can’t. Especially with my wife addicted to phrases 
like “stubborn as a mule,” “use a little horse sense,” and 
“clumsy as an ox.” As you can see, it isn’t always the lan- 
guage that takes a drubbing. Just as often it’s the animal 
kingdom, or an innocent third party like myself. 

I've worried about cliches. I’ve even tried to convince my- 
self that using them is like having dandruff—it’s no disgrace 
unless you quit doing something about it. Resolutely I turned 
to Bartlett's Familiar Quotations; only a mite of encourage- 
ment there. The mite was this: “To make a cliche is to 
make a classic,” it quotes one James Bone as saying. But 
then, I reflected, making a cliche isn’t the same as merely 
using one. 

Turning to Fowler’s Modern English Usage I came even- 
tually upon this: “Avoidance of the obvious is very well, 
provided it is not itself obvious; but, if it is, all is spoilt.” 
This is something; something, indeed, but not much to live bv. 

Well, then, I concluded, so the law against cliches is all 
but universal . . . Yet there is one possible exception as yet 
unmentioned, the field of humor. 

I had long been convinced that humorists are supermen 
as regards cliches—not subiect to the laws governing work- 
adav writers—and I began to assemble a collection of suc- 
cessful banalities as employed by funny men. But being a 
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timid soul, I didn’t want to flash this superman discovery 
on my fellowmen without some small chorus of support. 
So I wrote to three outstanding literary humorists—E. B. 
White, James Thurber and Ogden Nash—about cliches in 
humor, and I got three excellent yeas in reply. 

“The objection to cliches in formal composition, or rather, 
conventional composition,” wrote E. B. White, “doesn’t gov- 
ern humorous writing, which enjoys all sorts of exemptions 
and immunities . . . I guess cliches fit naturally into some 
forms of satirical or burlesque writing. I can’t say why—just 
a matter of ear, isn’t it?” 

Mr. White thus puts his long, thin index finger alongside 
my chubby one on the possibility of the effective use of 
cliches in humorous writing. And not only are Mr. Thurber 
and Mr. Nash in agreement, of which more later, but scores 
of others recognize the truth of the matter in their practice, 
whether they would consciously preach it or not. With ordi- 
nary do-it-yourself talents you can pick up successful cliches 
in S. J. Perelman, Ring Lardner, Robert Benchley, Dorothy 
Parker or just about any other contemporary humorist. 

“I suppose you have written to Frank Sullivan, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y.,” graciously wrote James Thurber par avion 
from Paris in answer to my letter out of the dark blue; “he 
is, after all, the Cliche Expert.” Here, as everybody knows, 
Mr. Thurber is referring to Mr. Sullivan’s essays featuring 
a character, Mr. Arbuthnot, who is presented as a cliche 
expert and who, in answer to a series of leading questions, 
repeats a most ungodly number of cliches associated with 
the topic under consideration, such as crime, vacations, love, 
movies or wat. 

Here, too, as everybody doesn’t know, I must decline to 
vote for Frank Sullivan as Cliche Expert. For I find a glut 
of cliches nothing more than—a glut. “Will You Have Your 
Tedium Rare or Medium?” my candidate entitles one of his 
verses. He is, of course, everybody’s favorite light versifier, 
Ogden Nash. 

Perhaps right here is a good spot to try and shed some 
light on what makes an effective cliche. “I am far from will- 
ing to be trapped into attempting any analysis of humor,” 
Mr. Nash wrote me, “but I am prepared to go along with 
your theory that the cliche has been valuable to many hu- 
morists. Benchlev, Sullivan and Perelman come to mind and 
I myself have had freauent recourse to it. The trick is that 
it must be somebody else’s cliche and not the author’s own.” 
(Mv italics.) 


When, then, is a cliche that one uses not his own, but 
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somebody else’s? Mr. Nash doesn’t say, but I would inter- 
pret it like this. If one can manage to give a cliche the 
sophisticated touch, that is, use it in such a way as to sug- 
gest by non-literal overtones and context that here is an ex- 
pression that you are really superior to but that you are 
using simply for effect, then it is not your own. Which 
seems a mort to put into an expression, though many of 
us do this sort of thing constantly, even if not always with 
unassailable success. 

Some fascinating cliches are to be found in titles, where 
Mr. Nash is the undisputed title holder. Here are a few 
from a book which has been blurbed as “the Golden Trash- 
ery of Ogden Nashery”: “Let Me Buy This One,” “Tell It 
to the Eskimos,” “We Pause Now Briefly for an Important 
Message,” “And How Is My Little Man Today?” 

How does one, after all, know just from the title that hu- 
mor is intended? Very simply, you don’t—though an uncon- 
ventional title may give a strong clue. You must have some 
previous acquaintance with the magazine, the work or the 
author; then you can make an informed guess. A woman 
once submitted to me, for criticism, three poems with what 
I considered superlatively humorous titles: “Ma’s Green 
Grape Pies,” “Nature Supreme—Despite All,” and “Have 
We Lived the Life We Ought ” But the poems were wholly 
serious—and of course wholly unpoetic. The poor dear who 
wrote them was, I am sure, somebody’s mother, but she could 
not rise above the cliches she used—they were her own. 


ae wE look inside a work of humor for the effective 
use of cliches we may encounter two features to consider: 
one of them is dialog; the other is the personality of the 
narrator. Cliches in dialog serve the purpose of character- 
ization; this is true also when they are employed by a first 
person narrator. The only difference is that, when the nar- 
rator is not the author in his own voice, a double relation- 
ship is to be judged: that of the within-the-story user to- 
ward the cliches he uses, fused with the attitude of the out- 
side-the-story author toward the inside user. In Ring Lard- 
ner’s famous monolog, “Haircut,” the narrator, a barber with 
an aggressive naivete, punctuates his story at different times 
with “He certainly was a card.” The barber's self-assured 
unconsciousness of the grim nature of the story he is relat- 
ing furnishes the reader with an island of ironic humor that 
contrasts shockingly with the accompanying events of the 
story. More humorous by far is the celebrated Thurber story, 
“The Secret Life of Walter Mitty,” in which cliches used 
by husband and wife in conversation and in thoughts fur- 
nish not only humor but rich characterization. 

One of the ways a humorous writer shows his superiority 
to a cliche he employs is by altering it so that the new ver- 
sion is clearly seen against the silhouette of the old. “I have 
tricked her and hell hath no fury like a woman tricked,” 
once wrote James Thurber. E. B. White can turn the altered 
cliche by inserting a negative: “There are hours and hours 
when a writer’s time isn’t worth the paper he is not writing 
anything on.” White can also end an excellent definition 
by capping it with an altered cliche that is a punny mot: 
“A good farmer is nothing more nor less than a handy man 
with a sense of humus.” In titles, too, the altered cliche often 
goes well, and there is nothing to stop, say, Ogden Nash 
from seasoning it with a pinch of slang or a pun, as in 
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“Kindly Unhitch That Star, Buddy,” “Allergy in a County 
Churchyard,” and “Curl Up and Diet.” 

Perhaps the most diversified possibilities for using cliches 
effectively lie in the use of contrast. Through it, a variety 
of effects may be achieved—from surprise and novelty to 
incongruity (one of the basic ingredients of humor) and 
anticlimax. In fact most cliches used in humor have several 
differing and often related psychological explanations in their 
semantic context; and nearly all of them, including the ones 
cited above, involve an element of contrast either overt or 
implied. Dorothy Parker, writing a book review, something 





in which we normally expect dignified and judicial language, 
says of the author: “Successively she knocks down and drags 
out each topic.” The kind of serious expectation aroused by 
a verse pattern on a printed page is humorously routed by an 
adroit use of cliches in Arthur Guiterman’s well-known lines: 
The Pilgrims landed, worthy men, 
And, saved from wreck on raging seas, 


They fell upon their knees, and then 
Upon the Aborigines. 


The fact that the ancient Greeks are celebrated for their 





learning and moderation enables Will Cuppy to contrast a 
soberly philosophical conclusion with a slangy cliche that 
punctures pretension: “The Greeks did nothing to excess,” 
he writes, “unless they were crazy about it.” Stephen Lea- 
cock, adopting a mock, somewhat inflated diction to over- 
dignify his lowly subject of fishing, strings together a series 
of jargonish cliches in the following: “In the first place, we 
are able to throw much light on the vexed question as to 
the circumstances under which bass bite.” And E. B. White 
goes from the eschatologically sublime to the physically ridic- 
ulous in the course of a title and subtitle, as in Quo Vadimus, 
or the Case for the Bicycle. 


Certainly the use of cliches for humor can be overdone, as 
I think Mr. Sullivan is inclined to do—also several others 
(de gustibus), namely Leacock in “Gertrude the Governess,” 
Lardner in “On Conversation” and Perelman in “Strictly 
from Hunger.” Yet I would not go so far as to agree with a 
respected English teacher of my acquaintance who ques- 
tioned the grade school wisdom that was teaching her son 
to fill in the blanks in expressions like “................ as a berry,’ 
TNE sci itaiicess ORE Sicha as a loon.” It should 
be self-evident that one cannot avoid cliches, or use them 
discriminatingly, unless he first learns what they are. 


In treating cliches as a springboard for humor, I would 
not wish to be guilty of implying that they are always, or 
even usually, employed consciously as a device. I am sure 
that Mr. Thurber speaks the uncorrugated truth when he 
says: “I almost never plan the use of a literary device, but 
just take it when it comes along.” How often it comes along, 
or is consciously brought in, must vary from writer to writer; 
but good writers, like Mr. Thurber, have instincts that lie 
far deeper and are far more important than any number of 
push-button devices. 

Finally, as to a humorist’s conscious insight into effective 
devices, E. B. White wrote me: “Usually a person engaging 
in humor, as a way of writing, has no insights whatsoever. 
He doesn’t know what he’s doing, he’s just on a bender.” 

That being the case, I suppose the merciful thing to do is 
to draw the shades, leave pencil and paper along with the 
bi-carb and water within easy reach, and tiptoe quietly out. 


Tue Critic 
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JOHN | 
GILMARY 
SHEA 


By RALPH L. WOODS 





ae CaTHOLIcs owe a debt to the genius and heroic 
labors of shy, poverty-ridden John Gilmary Shea—who dur- 
ing most of his almost cloistered life received greater rec- 
ognition for his monumental historical achievements from 
non-Catholics than he did from all but a few of his own 
co-religionists. 

The ultimate temporal triumph of Shea’s heart-breaking 
life is epitomized by historian Monsignor John Tracy Ellis 
who, sixty years after the scholar’s death, said that but for 
him the history of the Catholic Church in the United States 
could not have been written. The Shea saga justifies so 
sweeping a statement. 

One of the more striking aspects of Shea’s life is that every 
phase of his early years seems in retrospect to have been a 
training and preparation for his life’s work as historian of 
Catholicism in America. 

Shea’s American-born mother, of an aristocratic New Eng- 
land family, married Irish-born John Shea, a New York 
educator, dabbler in politics and leader of a group of church 
trustees who challenged and harassed the Catholic ecclesias- 
tical authorities in New York City. Years later his noted son 
wrote: “I hope I have repaired any scandal he gave.” 

In this home John Dawson, the younger of two sons, early 
acquired a love of American history, a knowledge of the 
Catholic Faith and an interest in the Church’s history. Frail 
of body and of health, the quiet boy turned naturally to 
study—first of birds, flowers and minerals, then to coin col- 
lecting, and later more and more to history. 

It was during these early years that the combative father, 
annoyed at his son’s delicate nature and interests, in thought- 
less jest called him “Mary”—a title which twenty years later 
the son acknowledged when he dropped the middle name 
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of Dawson and substituted Gilmary, or Mary’s Servant. Nor 
did the son ever forget his father’s lack of understanding and 
sympathy. In his forty-ninth year, in a letter to the president 
of Notre Dame University acknowledging bestowal of the 
first Laetare Medal, Shea wistfully observed: “Any reputa- 
tion I may have acquired is always tempered with a kind of 
mild wonder as to its effect on my father had he lived to 
see the estimate placed on one whom he persistently treated 
as mentally inferior.” 

Although an outstanding student, young Shea passed up 
college and took a position with a Spanish merchant. He 
quickly became fluent in Spanish which later served him 
well when studying documents of the first missionaries to 
the New World. Shea’s literary career received early im- 
petus when New York’s Archbishop Hughes praised the 
fourteen year old boy’s first published article, on Cardinal 
Albornoz. But instead of plunging immediately into a writ- 
ing career, Shea studied for the bar and was admitted to it 
in 1846. This experience later proved valuable in his studies 
of canon law and Church affairs, and his legal training was 
reflected in his objective appraisals and judicious prose. 

In 1846-47 Shea turned again to history with a series of 
nine articles on “Our Martyrs” in the U.S. Catholic Maga- 
zine, based on original studies in the sources of colonial his- 
tory. This demonstrated knowledge of the source materials 
of early American history resulted in his election to mem- 
bership in the New York Historical Society. 

During these formative years the youthful scholar eciiien 
friendly with Jared Sparks, historian and president of Har- 
vard, and was deeply influenced by him; George Bancroft’s 
historical work inspired him, and lovable historian Edmund 
Bailey O'Callaghan was a towering source of friendship and 
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encouragement then and through the difficult years that fol- 
lowed. 

In 1848 Shea’s developing career was interrupted when he 
entered the Jesuit novitiate. There he came under the in- 
flunce and guidance of Jesuit historians. Health appears to 
be the reason he left the Order, in 1852, but he left it with 
a more profound faith and far better equipped to undertake 
the massive historical work which may well have insistently 
beckoned him back to the world. 

In any event, it was immediately after leaving the Jesuits 
that the twenty-eight year old scholar began to devote all 
the amazing energy of his fragile body, his great talents and 
his meagre financial resources to the salvage of irreplacable 
historical material relating to the Church in America, then 
being senselessly destroyed or ignorantly neglected. He real- 
ized that American Catholics must be aroused to stay the 
destruction of invaluable historical material that sustained 
and proved the Catholic Church’s role in the exploration, 
settlement and building of the nation. 

To this end the diffident little man labored night and day 
with a dedication exceeding that of less inspired scholars. 
Even in the last painful year of his life he was still plead- 
ing: “Every year in the houses and institutions of Catholics 
more historical material is destroyed than five historical so- 
cieties will hereafter be able to collect in twenty years.” And 
two weeks before he died (1892) Shea publicly warned 
Catholics not to allow those outside the Church to assume 
all the glory of America’s past. 

But the young historian was not one simply to point ac- 
cusingly at others. While writing U.S. histories for schools 
in the office of a New York publisher, Shea began collecting 
the source materials from which thirty years later would 
come his four-volume History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. 

His first major work, published in 1854, was a History of 
the Catholic Missions Among the Indian Tribes of the United 
States 1529-1854, based on tremendous study of original 
sources. Catholics were generally apathetic toward this great 
work, when they were not snide and unfair in their undocu- 
mented criticism of it. And while counterfeit scholars looted 
his work the historical societies of Wisconsin, Massachusetts 
and Maryland honored Shea by electing him to their mem- 
bership. This same year Shea married Sophie Savage, a 
young lady related to several prominent Puritan families of 
New England. She and their two daughters were of great 
consolation and assistance to him in the arduous years that 
followed. 

Some idea of the plight of the scholarly historian of that 
time is suggested in a letter to Shea from his friend O’Cal- 
laghan in which he said: “These Devilish Booksellers will 
flay you in order to make a drum afterwards of your skin 
to rattle your praises on with your shinbones for drumsticks! 
What nice music that will be for the Widow Shea!” But the 
man never whined or complained or even worried unduly, 
however slight the remuneration from his work or however 





Ralph L. Woods is the editor of a number of well known 
anthologies including “A Treasury of the Familiar,” “A Treas- 
ury of Inspiration” and the recently published “The Catholic 
Concept of Love and Marriage.” 
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mean the advantage taken of him by certain unscrupuloys 
Catholic publishers. 

For twenty-five years his only steady source of income was 
his modest salary as editor-in-chief of Frank Leslie’s three 
weekly publications, read chiefly by Protestants who never 
found fault with them, though Shea was not a man to com 
promise with his principles. 





—_s IT 1s impractical to list the 247 titles known to 
have been produced by Shea, the stature and zeal of the man 
cannot be appreciated without noting that in 1857 he pub 
lished in a limited edition, for free distribution to apprecia 
tive scholars, a series of twenty-six small volumes relating to 
Catholic missions and historical events, translated by Shea 
from early manuscripts. His famous Discovery and Explore 
tion of the Mississippi River preserved much valuable mate 
rial for later generations. His interest in the American In 
dians is evidenced by his fifteen-volume Library of American 
Linguistics, a grammar and dictionary of Indian languages, 
His almost one hundred volumes, large and small, demon- 
strated a brilliant versatility: philology, biographies, treatises 
on historical science, critical editions of original texts, histor 
ical geography, paleography and the ethnology of American 
Indians. He was the first to call public attention to the great 
historical value of the Jesuit Relations and urged their pub 
lication. Shea undertook many tasks which he knew would 
return him little or no money, but which he realized were 
valuable and should be done. 

However devoted to the work of the Church, Shea had a 
granite integrity. He «vas unyielding when some of the Amer 
ican clergy attacked him for omitting certain traditional 
“facts” which the scholar said coul:1 not be proved. He did 
not hesitate to sacrifice color and literary style in the inter 
est of rigid accuracy. And during the last decade of his life 
his patience gave way at the flagrant lifting of material from 
his works without attribution, in some instances whole ar- 
ticles being taken verbatim and published under someone 
else’s name—even including the clergy. It was a cruel re 
ward to a man who was unfailing!y generous with his time 
and material to other historians and writers. . 

Perhaps the shabbiest trick played on Shea was by the 
Catholic publisher Sadlier who asked him to edit a new edi- 
tion of the Challoner revision of the Rheims-Douay Bible. 
Shea corresponded with Archbishop Hughes concerning the 
work, did vast labors comparing Challoner’s work with the 
Vulgate, catching and removing many Challoner errors. Con- 
sequently, he was crushed when Sadlier published the Bible 
with an Imprimatur but without any mention on the title 
page or in a preface of Shea’s work. Shea wanted that pub- 
lic credit; it was the chief reason he took on the work. But 
not satisfied with this slap in the face, greedy Sadlier refused 
to pay Shea a single dollar for all his work. 

As early as 1858 Shea must have had at least vague plans 
in mind for his monumental History, because in that year 
he obtained from Archbishop Hughes a letter endorsing his 
historical researches, and asking Catholic diocese and institu- 
tions to open their archives to him. Shea thereupon began 
an enormous correspondence and searching that by 1882 re- 
sulted in his having in his library some 20,000 books, pamph- 
lets and manuscripts, many of them the only known copies. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Tapestry designed by William Schickel and woven by Lydia Mul- 
ders of the Grail. There is an attempt here to show through the 
use of color and design that the Heart of Christ is a force of love 
that pervades Christ’s whole being, His Mystical Body, as the 
blood coming from the heart pervades all members of the body. 


A Challenge 
To the Artist 


By WILLIAM SCHICKEL 
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A, LL KNOWLEDGE,” says St. Thomas Aquinas, “comes to 
man through the senses.” With this principle in mind, I 
would say that the principal knowledge most Catholics have 
of the idea and meaning of the Sacred Heart comes through 
the arts such as painting, sculpture, mosaic work, music or 
verse. Because this may seem to be an exaggeration, there 
must be kept in mind what might be termed the wedding 
of matter and spirit in man. Art is a continual manifestation 
of this union. 

Only when we see how intimately, how irrevocably mat- 
ter and spirit act together in man can we begin to realize 
how important is the cultural life of the Christian and how 
intimately united the cultural life and the spiritual life of 
man must be. This cultural life of man is the sphere of the 
artist, the man who is totally dedicated to artistic work, as 
well as the artist who exists to a degree in every individual. 

Culture in the sense, in which I use the word here is 
simply that physical, material symbol which men and women 
create around themselves. All people have a culture. ‘There 
are Christian cultures, materialistic cultures, diabolic cul- 
tures. The environment which people make for themselves 
is an accurate picture of the state of their minds, a repre- 
sentation of what they think and believe most deeply. This 
environment facilitates the living out of their innermost 
ideals and desires. For the Christian it should be nothing 
less than the building of the City of God, which, as St. 
John declares, will one day be taken up into heaven. 

St. Margaret Mary once said, “I possess at all times and 
I hold in all places the God of my heart and the heart of 
my God.” She was privileged to experience the mystery of 
the Sacred Heart directly. To the majority of mankind this 
mystery is made known through art. 

For today’s artist there is a pressing challenge in the vis- 
ual presentation of the Sacred Heart. In our time the Holy 
Spirit is moving the mind of the Church to plumb the 
depths of Christ's love through this symbol and this reality 
for as Pius XII has said, “If only the fundamental elements 
of this form of piety are seen in that clear light which comes 
from Scripture and tradition, Christians will be better able 
to ‘draw waters with joy from the Savior’s fountains,’ that 
is to say, to realize the altogether special importance of the 
cult of the Sacred Heart of Jesus in the liturgy of the Church, 
in her spiritual life, in her external apostolate.” 

Historically there have been no great works representing 
this idea. The rendering of this reality, this truth, this idea 
into visual form, the embodying of this truth, is one of the 
urgent cultural problems of the present day for the Catholic. 
We are familiar enough with the sentimental, repugnant and 
pictorially-realistic presentation of this idea. What is nor- 
mally called a picture of the Sacred Heart would never be 
taken as a serious, meaningful work of art by a competent 
critic. It is sad that what we would wish to be so lofty be- 
comes sO mundane. 

To try to recreate the appearance of what St. Margaret 
Mary saw is not only impossible but seems to me to be .ir-, 
reverent. What God chooses not to show us we try to ex- 
press by visual trickery. But the semi-abstract, expression- 
istic and symbolic approach of some fine modern painters 
such as Marc Chagall, Abraham Rattner and others would 
seem to me particularly well-adapted to presenting such a 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Stop Pushing 


by Dan ‘Herr 


Fo THE benefit of future historians I 
would like to announce that the 
American Catholic avant-garde has just 
entered a new era. I know not what fan- 
cy moniker will eventually be hung on 
this dawning day but for purposes of 
ready identification I’m calling it “The 
Catholic Retrenchment.” 

The slogan of these future days 
might well be, “Let’s not get too Cath- 
olic, eh boys,” for in somewhat simple 
and inelegant prose this phrase just 
about sums up the new style thinking, 
as far as I can gather from hearing and 
reading the opinions of the thinkers. 

Many of us can remember the days 


when we became just a wee bit ashamed. 


of the old folks with their old-country 
ways. It was all right to be proud of 
your nationality and your national cus- 
toms in the privacy of the family, but 
when the rest of the world was looking 
on it was much smarter not to appear 
to be different. 

Some Catholics, it seems to me, are 
showing similar signs of fear that they 
will be considered overly Catholic by 
their non-Catholic friends. This state 
of mind has absolutely nothing to do 
with the orthodoxy of their faith—and 
even if it did, who am I to say so—but 
rather represents a kind of desire for 
intellectual togetherness with their fel- 
low-Americans. 

Wouldn't life be so much more beau- 
tiful if Catholics were no longer looked 
upon with suspicion, if “the Catholic 
bloc” was a forgotten concept, if the 
POAU went out of business and 
Blanchard’s books gathered dust on the 
shelves of second-hand book dealers, if 
it were no longer necessary to ruin a 
cocktail party with arguments about the 
Legion of Decency or censorship or the 
Index, if the New York Post featured 
editorials praising Catholics, if the 
American Civil Liberties Union looked 
upon Catholics as their greatest allies— 
well, you get the idea. It would be para- 
dise on earth. 
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From the sufferance status of a barely 
accepted, albeit mightily mistrusted mi- 
nority, to full citizenship and compan- 
ionship with the political, with the so- 
cial, but most of all, with the intellec- 
tual powers-that-be is a giant step and 
the taking of it requires no small amount 
of maneuvering. But it can be done and, 
if the avant-garde has its way, it will 
be done. 

First of all, seek out those areas of 
controversy which seem to irritate non- 
Catholics the most and soft-pedal action 


on these fronts. Does talk of immoml 
books and immoral movies threaten q 
beautiful relationship with our newly. 
made friends? Well then, take the lead 
in denouncing the Legion of Decency 
or discuss in lofty tones the form and 
the technique of the media, airily dis. 
missing as a subject fit only for lesser 
minds the moral implication of a_par- 
ticular artistic triumph. It’s not a hard 
gimmick to learn and, cleverly used, it 
may well open doors now closed to you, 





You can’t do this thing all by your 
self, however. Unfortunately, the co 
operation of your less advanced co-teli- 
gionists may be required. Just as in the 
old days when the kids had to convince 
ma and pa to wear American clothes in 
public and discard all the trappings of 
another: land, so the avant-garde is try- 
ing to convince the rest of us that we 
must cease and desist our old-time pa 
rochial habits. 

(Continued on page 82) 





No sooner had I penned the last immortal word of the adjoining editorial 
than my beady little eyes fell on an issue of the “Saturday Review,” fea- 
turing an article, “Is There an American Catholic Literature” by “Thomas” 


P. Coffey. 


Knowing young Mr. Coffey and knowing the “Saturday Review”—re- 
member the article by a Spanish Catholic doctor blasting the miracles at 
Lourdes?—I realized that here would be a pristine example of what I had 
been howling about. Which is what it proved to be. 


As I see it, Mr. Coffey pictures himself, to borrow from Edith Sitwell, 
as “an electric eel in a pond full of flatfish.” He shoots off salvo after salvo 
from his little pop-gun (“pop, pop, pop” goes the article) including such 


gems as, 
pietism . . 
ing medieval lore . . 
Mariolatry .. . 


“There is really no American Catholic literature . 
. permeates our magazines as well as our churches . . 
. infests our scholarly journals . . 
The Catholic cultural situation . . 


. Infantile 
. Charm- 
. An all-pervasive 
. leaves us with pro- 


ducers, with people who can churn out miles of literary garbage . . . 
Bishop Sheen twists and tortures Catholic and Biblical doctrine . . . If 
every time some one opens his mouth in favor of the greater life of the 
Church, there is only to be another turn of the medieval screw, increased 


denunciation and declaiming in favor of the hierarchy . . . 


on and on. 


” 


and on and 


Can’t you just see “Thomas” committing those little nasties to paper 
and shivering with delight as he gleefully anticipates the uproar he will 


cause. 


Well, don’t just stand there. Unless you want to be like the rest of 
your fellow-Catholics, Do Something! Empty that literary garbage, make 
Bishop Sheen stop twising those. poor litle doctrines, defy the hierarchy, 
and, for goodness sake, stop those medieval screws before somebody gets © 


hurt. 


And the moral of all this is, in the words of Satchel Paige, “If your 
stomach disputes you, lie down and pacify it with cool thoughts.” 


D.H. 
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Advise and Consent, by Allen 
Drury. 616 pp. Doubleday. $5.75. 


LLEN Drury, Washington reporter 
A for the New York Times, here tries 
the impossible: a big political novel 
about a fictional Washington where, ex- 
cept for the continuing struggle with the 
Russians, none of the issues exist as they 
do in real life. The senators, who are 
his main characters, belong simply to 
majority and minority parties, differ 
only in character and temperament, and 
take sides on none of the realities that, 
specific or philosophic, have divided 
this country politically in the last 180 
years. 

As Mr. Drury doubtless intended, 
this allows his book to be read without 
prejudice by Republicans and Demo- 
crats, liberalt and conservatives. The re- 
sult is too much like the politics of Mars 
than of Washington: it is as if Mr. 
Drury had written a history of religious 
controversy and excluded the content of 
all the arguments. 

A sample of the fantasy: the central 
conflict involves the confirmation of a 
Secretary of State. The nominee once 
belonged to a Communist cell, has a 
character made of spaghetti and a phi- 
losophy for accommodating the Rus- 
sians that would not be supported by 
one American in a hundred. Yet Mr. 
Drury wants us to believe this man has 
been appointed by a shrewd, loyal presi- 
dent practically nutty on the urgency 
of the confirmation, and that it will take 
over 600 pages for the Senate to make 
up its mind. 

The sturdy young senator who gets 
the goods on the nominee is moral 
enough to withstand White House pres- 
sure but not so moral he doesn’t have a 
homosexual skeleton in his closet (“You 
aren't to blame, I’m not to blame, no- 
body’s to blame—except the war, may- 
be”). The screws are applied, the sen- 
ator shoots himself, the President reaps 
the wild wind of justice. Not short on 
imagination, Mr. Drury throws in, 
among other things, a Senate censure, 
a change of presidents and nominees, 
and a Russian landing on the moon. 

Unreal at its heart, the book is other- 
wise a quite cynically realistic dissec- 
tion of Washington political society, an 
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enlightening analysis of the often hap- 
hazard, always interesting way a great 
democracy governs itself, told with pain- 
staking reportorial detail. The cynicism 
is alarming in spots, because reporter 
Drury is a man who should know. 

For all his objectivity, Mr. Drury 
seems clearly an honest conservative ar- 
guing, among other things, for the su- 
premacy of the legislative branch and 
against any softening toward the Rus- 
sians. As a novelist, he is a gifted tech- 
nician, especially in his patient han- 
dling of complicated materials. But ulti- 
mately this first novel is wordy, pre- 
dictable, melodramatic and, most cru- 
cially, irrelevant to the conflicts faced 
daily in that beleaguered city on the 
Potomac. 

James W. Arnoitp 


The Street of the Laughing Camel, 
by Ben Lucien Burman. 254 pp. 
McGraw-Hill. $3.95. 


NCE THE reader overcomes his ob- 
jections to the preposterous situa- 

tion which is at the base of any work of 
humor, he must realize that The Street 
of the Laughing Camel is a remarkably 
happy and wise book. It is the work of 





Alten Drury: The city on the Potomac 


an accomplished literary craftsman who, 
while he pokes fun at small people and 
their foibles, nevertheless recognizes 
that naivete is an essential component 
of seriousness. 

Basically this is an episodic tale of 
Yance Collum, an ex-cowboy from Black 
Spring, Texas, whose troubles begin 
when he musters out of the Army in 
North Africa to start a laundry in the 
oasis of Bab-El-Kebir. Thereafter he 
gathers a peculiar retinue. First of all 
there is the Arab boy Louis who has a 
propensity for altruistic cheating, and 
who plays Sancho Panza to Yance’s 
mercantile Quixote. Then there is the 
missionary Miss Peckham who in all her 
thirty years in Africa has only one con- 
vert to her credit. Finally there is Aziza, 
the beautiful Arab girl whom Yance 
eventually marries after getting into 
trouble by attempting to thwart her par- 
ents from marrying her to a wealthy and 
aged native. All of these people have a 
simple acceptance of their position, and 
they know where they stand just as cer- 
tainly as Aziza knew that she must 
marry her pig-eyed fiance because “he is 
rich and we are very poor.” 

These people have few faults of their 
own. Their troubles are always with 
other people. The laundry venture fails 
when Yance finds that his biggest cus- 
tomer is using the laundry to cover up a 
dope smuggling operation. Next Yance 
buys a ferris wheel and begins a tour of 
Africa which comes to grief when it is 
discovered that his partner is a counter- 
feiter. Thereafter he goes to the Congo, 
where he opens a war-surplus store and 
introduces baseball and with it becomes 
involved in a momentarily dangerous 
intra-tribal situation. Miss Peckham 
joins him there, but she is forced to 
leave when authorities discover that her 
campaign for equal rights for women 
threatens to upset the social balance of 
the natives. About all these things Yance 
had been warned by the wise colonial 
and diplomatic officials. He is convinced 
that he has happiness to offer these 
people, but somehow the complexity of 
African life is beyond his comprehen- 
sion. The tale ends in New York where 
Yance and Aziza now operate an Arab 
pastry shop. He looks forward to opert 
ing another laundry in Africa, but he 
is a bit wistful about Black Spring, 
Texas. 

Burman’s characters may ride their 
hobby horses like Sterne’s fabulous peo- 
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ple in Tristram Shandy. But they are 
no less serious about the world in which 
they live. Sterne tells us that human 
beings are unable to communicate be- 
cause each person lives in his own 
microcosm. Yance Collum has his own 
microcosm too. Part of it is in Black 
Spring, Texas; that he understands and 
loves. The other part is in Africa, and 
he is mystified by its rejection of him. 
His fault is that he cannot understand 
why people should all be so different. 

Dante T. MrrcHeii 


The Return of Hyman Kaplan, by 
Leo Rosten. 192 pp. Harper. 
$3.50. 


OR THOSE who have followed the 

“learning experiences” of Hyman 
Kaplan and his classmates in The New 
Yorker and Harper's Magazine, The 
Return of Hyman Kaplan is a major 
event. The new volume contains eleven 
stories in which, as every Kaplan fan 
knows, Kaplan, the free spirit who un- 
derstands the rules of grammar but does 
not necessarily agree with them, man- 
ages to best Mr. Parkhill, the teacher, 
and the majority of his fellow students 
in the beginner’s grade of the American 
Night Preparatory School for Adults. 

In an eleven-page preface, Leo Ros- 
ten, the reality behind the pseudony- 
mous Leonard Q. Ross, describes how, 
over twenty years ago, Hyman Kaplan 
sprang from his imagination into full- 
blown existence. Since then Rosten, the 
author of suspense novels, screenplays, 
children’s stories and several social sci- 
ence monographs, has taken Kaplan and 
company through an initial volume, The 
Education of Hyman Kaplan, to the 
present resurrected state. During the 
course of his historical remarks, Rosten 
has a number of rather interesting 
things to say about humor and the 
American language. 

For those who might not have ex- 
perienced the Hyman Kaplan stories 
before, it should be noted that Kaplan 
is a professional night school student 
who, after fifteen years in the United 
States, has not progressed beyond the 
beginner’s grade. While Kaplan is by 
no means unintelligent, he is congenital- 
ly unable to function within the con- 
ventional framework of English gram- 
mar. He is an individualist, a fantastic 
malapropist who identifies “the Blue 
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Daniel” as a famous Strauss waltz, “Sir 
Walter Reilly’ as Queen Elizabeth’s 
gallant, and “Tom S. Jefferson” and “L. 
X. Hamilton” as antagonists of the Fed- 
eralist era. He can recklessly give the 
principal parts of “to eat” as “eat, ate, 
full.” Opposites are his specialty and, 
in his mind, “shrimp” is naturally the 
converse of “tall” and “dead” the in- 
evitable reverse of “inhale.” 

As in all Kaplan stories, Mr. Park- 
hill and a weird assortment of fellow 
students provide the counterforces nec- 
essary for Kaplan’s ploys. Try as they 
may, however, it is Kaplan the racon- 
teur, Kaplan the idealist, Kaplan the 
master logician who prevails over all. 

Taken in small doses and, preferably, 
while in the proper emotional state, The 
Return of Hyman Kaplan is a wonder- 
ful tonic for readers old and new. 

Frank X. STEGGERT 


The Mermaid Madonna, by Stratis 
Myrivilis. Translated by Abbott 
Rick. 310 pp. Crowell. $4.50. 


T HAS BEEN said that one of the dif- 

ferences between a good and a su- 
perior novel is that the latter has im- 
plications of universal significance. Such 
an aura of implication surounds the 
characters of The Mermaid Madonna, 
the first English version of any work by 
its distinguished author. 

The action of the novel transpires 
about the Mount of the Madonna on 
the Aeolian island of Mytilene (the 
birthplace of the author), where, after 
World War I, a heterogeneous crowd 
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of Greek refugees from Asia Mino, 
were given permissive hospitality. In the 
perspective of lucent narrative the read- 
er sees economic, social and spiritual 
changes at work among people who are 
themselves aware only of the exigencies 
of daily life. Their only patriotism js 
their gradually abandoned desire to te. 
turn to the mainland. Their economic 
theory is the simple one of acquisitive. 
ness. Their religious attitudes range 
from skepticism through mingled reli- 
gion and superstition, to simple but de 
vout Greek Orthodoxy. 

The center of the refugees’ devotion 
is a century-old chapel of the Madonna, 
its chief object a painting. The Ma. 
donna, the dominant symbol of the 
book, has the oval face, olive-shaped 
eyes, and enveloping pallium of the tra- 
ditional Byzantine Madonna; but she 
holds in one hand a trident and in the 
other a ship, and her figure displays 
from the waist down the scaled tail of a 
mermaid. The people find nothing an 
omalous in this conglomeration of pa 
gan symbol, folklore and Christianity, 
“for she already dwelt in their souls 
where Captain Lias had dived and 
brought her up, and thus they had 
known her long before he gave her to 
them on the chapel wall.” The combina- 
tion of love and virginity, detachment 
and tenderness implicit in the Madonna 
becomes reincarnated in the mysterious 
foundling heroine, Smaragthi. 

The story, interesting on the literal 
level and provocatively symbolic, is told 
with great charm and with an inclusive- 
ness that will startle a readet who still 
thinks of Greek literature in terms of 
classical purity of form. It embraces 
philosophy, poetry, drama, a bacchanal 
and a passage of hilarious farce. If the 
reader is vaguely dissatisfied when he 
closes the book, it may be because the 
objective correlative, the life of Smar- 
agthi, is not quite adequate to the 
weight of the symbolism suggested in 
the first chapter and implicit to the end. 


Sister Mary Irma, B.V.M. 


Barbara Greer, by Stephen Birming- 
ham. 371 pp. Little, Brown. 
$4.50. 


" . OD Is a crazy potter,” Barbara 

Greer’s husband mused. “—He 
was mad, certainly, to create such 2 
thing as love. Because it’s love that 
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makes the pottery crack the worst—but 
then—He also gave love the power to 
match up the cracks—not perfectly, not 
god as new, perhaps, but patched nev- 
et the less.” 

Stephen Birmingham is a young ad- 
yertising writer in New York. He has 
written one other novel and short stories 
for McCall’s, Good Housekeeping, Holi- 


I day and Cosmopolitan. In Barbara Greer, 


his second novel, he explores the real- 
ities of family love—its shattering, but 
also its healing effects. 

The Woodcock family lived accord- 
ing to a pleasant ritual which looked 
yery like happiness. A family business 
forded a beautiful farm in Connecti- 
cut, impeccahle servants, ponies and 
wimming lessons, Vassar and European 
tours for the two Woodcock daughters, 
Peggy and Barbara. Preston Woodcock’s 
inevitable toast at the cocktail hour was 
‘To another pleasant evening for us all.” 
On summer Sundays, the whole family 
gathered around the swimming pool at 
the farm—Edith and Preston, civilized, 
dignified, considerate; their two sons-in- 
law, Carson Greer, a rising executive in 
acompany he had joined at the family’s 
advice, and Barney Callahan, a poor 
boy, dazzled by the Woodcock way of 
life into deserting the Church and his 
family. There is cousin Woody, bril- 
liant, witty, handsome, and cousin Billy 
who bears the burdens of the Company. 
Everyone is polite, affectionate, protec- 
tive of the other members of the family. 

Having built this handsome facade of 
family love, Stephen Birmingham pro- 
ceeds to reveal its cracks—how each 
member of the family “wants to gobble 
up the other,” as Barney Callahan felt 
it, Preston Woodcock is an alcoholic, 
obsessed with a sense of failure, his in- 
heritance from a dominant father. 
Woody has attempted suicide in despair 
at his own homosexuality. Edith Wood- 
cock panics when she discovers that her 
gracious way of life is not enough to 
tebuild her husband’s self-esteem or to 
save her daughters from marital dis- 
aster. 

All this would add up to a rather sor- 
did expose of the idle rich, good for a 
diverting afternoon in a hammock were 
it not for Mr. Birmingham’s final chap- 
ters when the Woodcock family, with 
its beautiful reputation lying in pieces, 
undertakes to repair the irreparable with 
the same loving relationships which had 
destroyed it. At this point, Birming- 
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ham’s characterization becomes a little 
more than superficially accurate, and his 
realism becomes two-dimensional, af- 
firming the reality of honor as well as 
of promiscuity, of hope as well as of 
despair, of good as well as of evil. 
Genevieve M. Casgy 


The Insolent Breed, by Borden Deal. 
433 pp. Scribners. $4.95. 


| FINISHED reading The Insolent Breed 

and paused to listen to a rock ’n roll 
singer barking on my radio; I listened 
for the first time with interest and some 
understanding—not that Borden Deal’s 
novel concerns itself with such music. 
Rock ’n roll, if that’s what it is, comes 
into the story late, and it is that music 
that drives Borden Deal’s hero, the fid- 
dling fool Shade Motley, back into the 
hills from which he came. But Deal 
writes of all music with understanding 
and love, and this latest manifestation 
of what we would prefer to think of as 
a foolish frenzy he shows to be an in- 
evitable welding of our folk music, our 
jazz, and the sentimental music of the 
Second World War. But that is at the 
end of the novel. 

The Insolent Breed is a big book of 
picaresque nature, alternately violent 
and warm with sentiment. It follows 
three generations of folk musicians: 
Shade Motley, his children and grand- 
children, from the time that Shade wan- 
dered into Macedonia on a Sunday 
morning to play his fiddle in the church 
yard and fist-fight the preacher for his 
right to do so. The forces of conflict are 
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drawn in that first fight: music against 
godliness, the free spirit against the hard- 
shell religionist. For most of his life 
Shade fought against the righteous 
Brother Locke, fought for his girl, for 
his wife, for his right to play the fiddle. 
The battle continues through the next 
generation with Shade’s children, the 
Motley Crew, fighting against the vio- 
lence of the masked Angels of the 
Lord, led by Brother Locke’s wild-eyed, 
unyielding son. It is Brother John Locke 
who wins the penultimate round in Ma- 
cedonia, stirring up a lynching mob 
who drive the Motley Crew out of Ma- 
cedonia and into a world of fame and 
wealth as a new hill-billy radio band. 
How the Motley Crew prosper in 
the world outside Macedonia, how 
Shade’s only daughter battles Brother 
John in her own way, how their music 
imperceptibly changes from folk to hill- 
billy to modern to contemporary is the 
burden of the last section of the book. 
Borden Deal can evoke a world of 
Southern hill folk whose prejudices 
might seem esoteric but never unbe- 
lievable. There is a warmth and vivid- 
ness to his writing, and to his Southern 
speech mannerisms, that make the lit- 
tle world of Macedonia, with its age- 
less war between the heart and the pru- 
dential mind, important and real. 
Fatton Evans: 


Citadel of God, by Louis de Wohl. 
311 pp. Lippincott. $3.95. 


LE pE Wont is truly an incredible 
literary phenomenon. Year after 
year he turns out novel after novel, and 
each is not only competently written 
but full of little-known history, colorful 
situations and high spiritual purpose. 

This reviewer remembers his delight 
in “discovering” Mr. de Wohl’s The Liv- 
ing Wood back in 1948. That novel was 
about Saint Helena and the finding of 
the true Cross. Now, ten books later, 
Mr. de Wohl has written on Saint Bene- 
dict and the founding of Monte Cas- 
sino. 

There is much similarity in the two 
books. Both have saints as the principal 
characters (and sinners, too), but both 
concentrate more on the political in- 
trigue and worldly conflict of the sin- 
ners than on the more tranquil if just 
as vigorous inner struggles of the saints. 
Both tell us.a lot about periods of late 
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Roman history which high-school text- 
books are inclined to slight. 

For some reason, however, I preferred 
the earlier book. It was more gripping, 
more integral. My guess is that Mr. de 
Wohl worked harder on the first book, 
that practice, while increasing prof- 
ciency, has encouraged superficiality. 
Mr. de Wohl’s novels are getting more 
and more like Cecil B. de Mille movies, 
authentic in every detail, marvelous in 
their scope, full of honest sentiment and 
religious fervor, but somehow never 
deep enough or perceptive enough to 
become great art. 

Citadel of God opens when Benedict 
is a young man who is briefly the tutor 
of Peter, the ward of Boethius. The 
author does a better job of making the 
philosopher-statesman Boethius come to 
life than he does of his principal sub- 
ject, Benedict. In fact, after a few gen- 
tle stabs at probing the young Bene- 
dict’s wonder about his vocation, he 
sends him off to the wilderness. There- 
after Benedict is viewed only from with- 
out, as an austere, benevolent, miracul- 
ous figure—more a symbol than a man. 

But Benedict is the symbol of eter- 
nity in a world of chaotic change, and 
the Order he founds is the triumph of 
what is permanent and good in human 
endeavor over what is passing and evil. 
Here, in the contrast between the self- 
less religious vision of Benedict and the 
egocentric worldly ambition of Peter, de 
Wohl is at his best. The permanency of 
the saint’s values stands out beautifully 
against the futility and ephemeralness 
of what the world considers important. 
Ostrogoth rulers rise and fall; Byzantium 
power waxes and wanes; but the cita- 
del of God grows like the mustard seed 
to become the only lasting thing that 
era gave to the world. 

A lot of people are going to enjoy 
this book. It may not be great art, but 
it is a packet of pleasure, instruction 
and edification well worth opening. 
High school readers will love it. 
James Manousos 


The Thirteenth Apostle, by Eugene 
Vale. 347 pp. Scribners. $4.50 


ERBERT GOLD made a critical dis- 
tinction recently between the nov- 
el which “avows” and the one which 
“controls” its material. Each is open to 
danger, explained. Gold; particularly is 
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the novel of avowal open to the danger 
of stridency. The Thirteenth Apostle 
seeks to avow man’s need for spiritual 
values, even if his “calling” like that of 
the legendary thirteenth apostle does 
not mean he is also “chosen.” Often to 
our regret screenwriter Eugene Vale’s 
avowal does become strident. 

Donald C. Webb, Vale’s middle-aged 
protagonist, is United States consul at 
Puerto Carribas, a small central Amer- 
ican tourist port on the fringe of tropic 
jungle, dominated by the mountain 
peak of El Soledad. Shrouded in mists, 
snow and mystery, its masculine rather 
than proper feminine article suggestive 
of its brute power, the mountain’s fast- 
ness awakens awful cravings in the un- 
guarded person. Into Webb’s carefully 
scheduled and guarded life stumbles an 
impoverished American painter, Franz 
Crispian; Webb’s being is shaken, for 
Crispian proves to be a twentieth-cen- 
tury Rembrandt capable of exposing on 
canvas the deeps of the human soul, 
while merely to meet him is disturbing. 

Crispian’s life as an artist has been 
obsessed by faustian aspirations—to cre- 
ate the perfect, to reach the impossible. 
Like the Japanese artist in Malraux’s 
Man’s Fate, however, to paint is for him 
an act of naked charity. His presence 
in Puerto Carribas is an attempt to es- 
cape his obsession. In this he fails; in- 
stead he is drawn to the heights of El 
Soledad where he dies, feverishly try- 
ing to create on canvas the face of 
the dying Christ. Webb, unable to with- 
stand either the haunting wonder of 
Crispian’s genius and death or the lure 
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of the mountain’s summit, follows the 
painter in search of his masterpiece, 

Webb’s ascent from the jungle to the 
gold-mining camp of Santa Rosa (where 
Crispian had been solaced by Mona 
Barrie, daughter of a crude mining en- 
gineer) and on to a weird Indian set- 
tlement near the icy peak, becomes his 
purgatory. A rather well-drawn jungle 
priest serves as his taciturn Virgil. Un- 
der the increasing physical strain of the 
climb, Webb's entire personality erupts 
in a crisis of conscience. As a drowning 
man is said to do, he relives his past in 
a series of kaleidoscopic flashbacks. He 
does not recognize himself as a sinner 
but as a mean, small man, who has 
never faced the radical demands of the 
human spirit. 

In counterpointing the particulars of 
Webb’s mediocre past and the cruel 
fatigue of his struggles against the 
mountain, Eugene Vale’s control of his 
material is less than enough. His writ- 
ing suffers from what Ivor Winters has 
called the fallacy of imitative form. The 
concluding pages, in which the dying 
Webb acts out his last heroism, are too 
imitative of his lapsing consciousness to 
give the story needed finality. At the 
book’s center, as well, Webb suffers 
Kafka-like hallucinations from drinking 
a native liquor spiked with mescalin, 
but in place of the control demanded, 
a sort of drunken prose is used. More- 
over, Vale should have resisted his tend- 
ency to reiterate things in threesomes 
and kept Fowler’s Modern English 
Usage handy. 

In spite of its Christian Overtones, 
the novel only plays verbally with the 
scriptural phrase, “called but not cho- 
sen,” which serves as a repeated the- 
matic device; there is no searching of 
its theological depths. Although man as 
man is declared good, man’s deity, as 
symbolized by the implacability of El 
Soledad, seems indifferent to his isolated 
strivings. Less a novel, then, than a 
protracted, if often dramatic analysis of 
spiritual dis-ease, the book is perplex- 
ing. It does attempt to plumb the ex- 
emplary truth long ago caught by St. 
Catherine of Siena when she said, “Care 
not to present a finished work to God, 
who is infinite love and demands from 
thee only infinite desire.” It should, how- 
ever, have achieved a measure and econ- 
omy of its own comparable with her 
succinctness here. 


HERBERT Burke 
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The Devil’s Advocate, by Morris L. 
West. 319 pp. William Morrow. 
$3.95. 


poulT A quarter of the way through 

The Devil's Advocate, this reader 
began to think it was all a big joke. 
Surely the flippant remarks about the 
fich, powerful Vatican, the fornicatoi 
tuned saint, the sex-mad Countessa 
would resolve into a pleasant little 
pastiche. But Morris West is not a 
Guareschi. He is grimly serious about 
sx and sanctity in contemporary south- 
em Italy. 

This prose exercise centers around the 
ecclesiastical investigation of the sup- 
posed saintliness of Giacomo Nerone 
who appeared in the impoverished prov- 
ince of Calabria during the last war as 
the Allies were launching their drive 
into Italy. He has been executed by 
Communist partisans, a “martyr” accord- 
ing to local legend. As the story opens, 
Msgr. Blaise Meredith comes from Rome 
as the “devil’s advocate” to sift the evi- 
dence. He’s a “mousy man,” dessicated 
by the legalism of long years service in 
the Congregation of Rites. The Mon- 
signor is dying of cancer and carries his 
leaden heart and gnawing pain with him. 

Giacomo is an unusual prospect for 
canonization. He has fathered a son out 
of wedlock; the boy and his mother still 
live in Gemello Minore. The Monsignor 
interviews them both. He also meets 
the village physician, a soured liberal 
who has never succeeded in leading 
these people to the better life that was 
his dream when he came to the coun- 
try years before. The Countessa, an 
English woman, widow of an Italian 
nobleman, lives in slothful splendour 
amidst the grinding poverty of the na- 
tives. She is plagued, we are told, by 
a hunger for men and when she can’t 
inveigle one into submission, she resorts 
to hot baths and numbing potions. To 
sustain the phallic interest, author West 
introduces a homosexual, another Eng- 
lishman, an artist, about whom the 
Countessa has made a terrible mistake: 
she invited him into her home to paint 
before realizing his little problem. 

The cast is filled out by the local 
bishop and the parish priest. The bish- 
op is a social reformer and would rather 
stay clear of canonical investigations into 
sanctity. The parish priest has been liv- 
ing in concubinage for years; Meredith 
straightens him out with enough lire to 
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buy the housekeeper a separate bed- 
room suite. 

By interview, flashback and some pri- 
vate papers, the Monsignor pieces to- 
gether the real identity of Giacomo Ne- 
rone (deserter from the English army) 
and his sudden rise to sanctity. In the 
process the prelate comes to know final- 


-ly what love and faith really mean. 


What about Nerone’s canonization? 
Well, we're given a strong hint in the 
last line that he’s going to make it. 
But author West doesn’t rely on hints 
to emphasize that money, folly, intrigue 
and politics have become the four marks 
of the Church: It’s a rare man—some- 
body like Nerone—who can achieve holi- 
ness in spite of the organization. 

Ranging from such distasteful scenes 
as the bedroom episode between the 
Countessa and the homosexual to the 
interminable allusions to séx, The Dev- 
il’s Advocate oozes sensuality. (We're 
in southern Italy, it must be. remem- 
bered, “a country of the sun, aggressive 
in its worship of the processes of gen- 
eration.” ) For a Catholic «it’s an offen- 
sive performance, its religious theme 
prostituted by a shoddy sensationalism. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


Seek the Fair Land, by Walter 
Macken. 308 pp. Macmillan. 
$3.95. 


HE Irish have long memories. In 
few other countries of the world 
does one find such an awareness of the 
past, such a sense of history, such» a: 
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brooding over past wrongs, as in Ire- 
land. Among the names of hated perse- 
cutors few have lived longer in Irish 
memories than that of Oliver Crom- 
well. “The curse of Cromwell” is still 
meaningful in Irish ccnversation and 
argument. 

Mr. Macken, Galway born _play- 
wright, novelist and actor, has chosen 
the period of the Cromwellian persecu- 
tions in his Seek the Fair Land; the 
major action of his tale of adventure and 
derring-do begins with the dreadful sack 
of Drogheda by Cromwell’s army in 
1649, when more than 3,000 men, wom- 
en and children were put to the sword, 
after the Puritan leader had granted 
terms of surrender to the beleagured 
town, and ends with the mistaken hope 
of better things to come after the Res- 
toration of the Stuarts in 1660. 

Through the pages of Mr. Macken’s 
novel move his two chief characters, 
the Drogheda merchant Dominick Mac- 
Mahon, who seeks only quiet and con- 
tentment, but is forced to fight against 
the enemies of his country, and the 
hunted priest Father Sebastian. The 
two men are forced by circumstances to 
share the life of men on the run; and 
each learns much from the other. Into 
their lives come two other men, Murdoc 
O'Flaherty, hereditary chieftain of that 
great clan; and the sinister Sir Charles 
Coote, Cromwell’s deputy in Ireland. 
Only Dominick and his two children 
survive the terror of the dreadful years, 
and only they find the “fair land” which 
lies within, within the heart and soul 
of every man. 

’ The author, with his fine sense of 
history, recreates for us the dying years 
of an older and greater Ireland. O’Flah- 
erty is a representative of that old re- 
gime, with his feudal court, his master 
of the horse, his master of the battle 
axes, his poets and bards, his lawgivers 
and his clansmen. The great theme of 
the novel, of course, is the loyalty of 
the Irish to the faith of their fathers. 
Some of the finest, most affecting pas- 
sages are devoted to portraits of the pros- 
cribed priests going about from place 
to place, hunted down like wolves; and 
of the secret Masses offered in the 
mountains of Connacht, with the fervos 
and simple spirituality of the people 
everywhere in evidence. 

Mr. Macken writes in an older tradi- 
tion of the novel than that to which we 
have--been: ‘accustomed in recent years— 
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the tradition which depends for its 
greatest effect upon sheer narrative 
power—and he does it with skill and 
ease. His narrative moves forward with 
great speed; and he is a master of ten- 
sion and suspense. His dialogue is crisp 
and forceful, and there is a natural 
quality to it, unmarred by attempts at 
straining for the Anglo-Irish idiom. As 
one might expect, the mountains and 
bogs of Western Ireland are described 
with feeling and awe. Like all his fel: 
low countrymen, Walter Macken loves 
the land; and his love is nowhere more 
in evidence than in his portraits of the 
great blue mountains of Connacht. 

One might suggest that characteriza- 
tion is Mr. Macken’s weak point. There 
are too many blacks and whites, and 
not enough grays. Rather than allow 
his people to speak and act for them- 
selves, he slants our thinking through 
physical description, with his English- 
men invariably endowed with yellow 
teeth, dirty finger nails and shifty eyes; 
and his Irish heroes blue-eyed, strong, 
frank and open, and gifted with fine 
white teeth. The technique is an old 
one; one thinks of Kingsley’s Westward 
Ho!, with its dastardly Spaniards and its 
angelic sons of Devon. 

On the whole, this is a readable nov- 
el; this reviewer thoroughly enjoyed it, 
and enjoyment is not a term one nor- 
mally associates with the contemporary 
novel. Old fashioned in some ways, 
Seek the Fair Land is good value; it 
should revive happy memories of the 
days when adventure fiction was some- 
what more respectable than it is today. 

STEPHEN P. Ryan 


The Art of Llewellyn Jones, by Paul 


Hyde Bonner. 372 pp. Scribners. 
$4.50. 


J ow 1s the slightly unlikely story of 
the escape of a middle-aged gentle- 
man from his own formal, upper-class, 
Homburg-and-briefcase set into the as- 
sumed identity of one Llewellyn Jones 
from Dixon, South Dakota. 

Carefully planned in advance, his es- 
cape from his domineering but wealthy 
wife and his constricted life is success- 
fully made: where there was Townsend 
Britton, discreetly tailored, cultured of 
speech, genteel in manner, there is a 
brash, nearly caricatured middle-west- 
erner with a utilitarian haircut, ready- 
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made clothes, nasal twang and a brusque 
business-like manner. 

Having ingeniously transferred and 
invested his capital, Jones arranges a 
comfortable but aimless pattern of life 
for himself, even falling a little in love 
with a young girl. As Jones more and 
more overcomes Britton, a personality 
emerges—so genuine an identity that his 
own daughter is deceived. Britton had 
long been a patron of the art dealers 
and had had an important collection of 
paintings. Now, as Jones, he calls up a 
neglected and nearly forgotten talent 
for sketching to amuse himself. But en- 
couraged by his new friends and free- 
dom and released from his inhibitions, 
he discovers a real talent, a new per- 
spective. This new and passionate urge 
to create leads him eventually to Paris, 
and develops him so completely as Jones 
that Britton is utterly submerged—until 
his wife turns up. 

After a rather foggy beginning Cis it 
possible for an easterner to cultivate a 
middle-western accent in a week?) the 
transformation of Britton into Jones is 
well handled. Jones, as he finds himself, 
seems to emerge from Britton like a 
phoenix from ashes. 

But Jones’ philosophy of life is best 
expressed in his own words. As Brit- 
ton, collecting paintings, he was seek- 
ing beauty. In Jones, the seeking be- 
comes a lust for beauty: “the essence 
of beauty is life, the measure of life is 
fecundity, and the means of fecundity 
is sex.” Jones devotes himself to express- 
ing this in his life as well as his paint- 
ings. VIRGINIA JULIER 


The Graveyard, by Marek Hlasko, 
Translated by Norbert Guterman, 
126 pp. Dutton. $2.95. 





eer H1asko, a_ twenty-five-year. 
old native of Warsaw, brought out 
his second novel, The Graveyard, in 
Paris last year. It is not surprising that 
he was unable to find a Polish publisher 
for this scathing denunciation of the 
Communist regime in Poland. 

Marek Hlasko was six years old when 
the war began. He began to write when 
he was eighteen, and since 1956 has 
published, in addition to The Grave. 
yard, a collection of short stories and a 
first novel, The Eighth Day of the 
Week. All of his work is an attempt to 
describe life as it really is under the 
Communist terror and dictatorship in 
Poland. The fact that Hlasko has be. 
come in his short life one of the most 
widely read authors in Poland, that he 
has received two literary awards, that 
he has become a hero among Polish 
young people and is now forced to live 
in exile in Paris, all testifies to the truth 
of the picture that he draws. 

Like the Eighth Day of the Week, 
The Graveyard is laid in present day 
Warsaw. The characters seem more al- 
legorical than real, perhaps because 
they are all presented with such unre 
lieved gloom. Franciszek Kowalski, 
forty-eight years old, veteran of the un- 
derground, steady factory worker, un- 
critical Party member, devoted father of 
two children, is a type of the ordinary 


little man. If he lived in Chicago, in- } 


stead of Warsaw, his name would have 
been Frank Smith—Frank, because as 
Kowalski becomes involved in a series 
of grim misadventures which carry him 
deeper and deeper into trouble with the 
Party, he stumbles, as it were, into a 
Franciscan role. At the end of the novel 
he emerges as a kind of alcoholic Saint 
Francis, who, having lost everything, is 
able to denounce the established order 
with grim glee. 

Marek Hlasko’s minor characters are 
also not so much unreal as thin and 
trite. Perhaps we have met them too 
often in recent literature, and thus have 
ceased to believe in them. Perhaps there 
really are people like Kowalski’s hand- 
some son who righteously deserts his 
father as soon as he learns that he is in 
trouble with the Party. Perhaps there 
are people like the Party first secretary 
who destroys, a fellow worker because 
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‘0. I he raises a question about evolution, and 
In. f snothe: because he indulges in a little 
lovemaking in the factory warehouse 
during off-hours. Perhaps there are fac- 
tory managers who call thousands of 
workers together to consider the disci- 
line of a night watchman who insists 
upon calling his dog Sambo instead of 
Red—perhaps these people and _ these 
situations really are typical—perhaps Po- 
land is not only a vast graveyard of 





0 @ teams and aspirations, but also a vast 
1G insane asylum. Strangely enough, the 
148 f eally insane characters in The Grave- 
"© yard ring the truest. Despite his evident 
| 4 wriousness and sincerity, Marek Hlasko 
he in this novel has failed to engage or 
(0 F onvince this reviewer. It is possible 
he that a few more years will give him the 
NF depth and power of a George Orwell, 
be or a Pasternak, which his purpose re- 
* quires. 

- Genevieve M. Casey 
1a 
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th (What Is the Stars? by Arthur Roth. 
: 298 pp. Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
sh ahy. $3.95. 


lay |The Winston Affair, by Howard 
al: {| Fast. 221 pp. Crown. $3.50. 


‘a H™ ARE two novels concerning 
themselves with aspects of army 
life, though neither is a war novel, in 
the essential sense of that term. There 
f fare no epic battles, no sad but stern 
0 ~~ ; 
generals, William Bendix sergeants or 
wise-cracking privates providing comic 
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Arthur Roth: Private war 
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relief. But both deal, in different ways, 
with the basic struggle of all men, dur- 
ing wartime or not: against the forces of 
intolerance, tyranny, boredom, fear, in- 
dignity. 

But here the parallel ends. The Win- 
ston Affair concerns itself seriously with 
native-grown fascism, anti-semitism, 
courage. What Is the Stars? is a hilarious 
account of a private war carried on be- 
tween the “butties” of the Eighth Ar- 
my Ordnance Corps of the Irish Army 
and their officers. Now this sort of plot 
is dangerously close to the See Here, 
Private Hargrove stereotype which has 
been worked over and overworked since 
Cone can imagine) Caesar’s legions. But 
the situation comes to life in the hands 
of a capable and imaginative writer— 
which Roth is. He is a master at cap- 
turing the rhythms of Irish speech. 
With the double danger of comic Irish- 
ism and the comic service life plot lurk- 
ing on the borders of parody, Roth deft- 
ly sidesteps both pitfalls and creates a 
comic, witty, at times poignant, novel. 

The Winston Affair is another mat- 
ter. Howard Fast has here all the ingre- 
dients for a successful novel: a trial, 
and not just an ordinary trial but a 
military court-martial, anti-semitism, in- 
cipient fascism, the young man grow- 
ing into maturity, even a dash of a love 
story. 

And the sum total never quite justi- 
fies. Fast’s indignation at the prejudice 
and hate existing in American life over- 
powers the novel until the characters 
move with the ponderous clarity of car- 
toon figures and the ending seems pre- 
conceived rather than inevitable and 
artistic. 

Eucens McNamara 


Eva, by Meyer Levin. 311 pp. Simon 
and Schuster. $3.95. 


M®* Levin, who will be remembered 
for his many-sided success with 
his novel, play and movie Compulsion, 
has written a new novel about the prob- 
lem of human identity, and the neces- 
sity for its true assertion and recogni- 
tion. Not a great novel, nor even a 
superior one, Eva is still a moving and 
consistently interesting story of a young 
Jewish girl’s attempt, first at submersion, 
and then at recovery, of her true self. 
Eva is a Pole, whose family advise 
her to escape the approach of the Nazis 





Meyer Levin: Sense of “being Jewish” 


by pretending to be a Ukrainian peas- 
ant girl. Her bright red cheeks help in 
the illusion, she dresses typically and she 
makes her way into the center of the 
enemy’s homeland as “Katya.” For a 
while all goes well, until, in a camp 
provided by the Germans for volunteer 
foreign workers, she is asked to spy 
upon a girl whom the Germans suspect 
of being Jewish. Eva’s own identity stirs 
within her and her deep racial sym- 
pathy causes her to reveal her true self 
to the suspect. This is her undoing, and 
from this point the book becomes less 
an individual case history, and more an 
epic of the Jews at a tragic historical 
time. Eva is suspected, then questioned 
and finally sent to one concentration 
camp after another, and her itinerary 
reads like a catalog of all the horrors 
to which her people were subjected in 
our century. 

Once Katya has been allowed, or in 
reality forced, to become Eva again, the 
real problem of the book is solved, for 
Levin’s query: can a human being sub- 
merge her true self into another person 
when race and religion are involved, is 
answered in the negative. The second 
stage of the novel is more history than 
fiction, and in this respect the reader is 
reminded of the Anne Frank saga. But 
Eva is luckier than Anne was. She is 
freed by the arrival of the Russians,-and, 
begins life again in Tel Aviv, married, 
with a child, and ready to reaffirm her 
Jewishness in the Jewish homeland. 

This reader was most impressed by 
the great strength of Eva’s racial (al- © 
though this is a fallacious word) fidel- 
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ity, although equally impressed by the 
lack of religious accompaniment. What 
saves her and sustains her through one 
trial after another is her sense of “being 
Jewish,” not her religion which is hard- 
ly part of her consciousness at all. ‘This 
seems a sad but true commentary on 
the state of Jewty today: it seems a peo- 
ple held together by a deep memory of 
ancient wrongs and trials, and projected 
into the future by an understandable 
desire that all this shall not happen to 
them again, but the religion has been 
lost in the struggle to stay alive, and 
seems now in danger of extinction. 
Doris GruMBACH 


No Love for Johnnie, by Wilfred 
Feinburgh. 232 pp. Harper. 
$3.50. 


i pew 1s A rough and tell-tale novel of 
the political era that has come to 
Britain with the advent of the Welfare 
State and the post war rise to power of 
the Labour Party. This book could not 
have been written before; the conditions 
did not exist. It is one with the plays of 
John Osbourne, with the ruthless sor- 
row of Room at the Top. Joyce Cary’s 
trilogy about Chester Nimmo, Prisoner 
of Grace, Except the Lord, Not Honour 
More, show what a quarry British pol- 
itics can be for the novelist, and Mau- 
rice Edelman in Who Goes Home? 
wrote a parliamentary novel that is a 
joy to read, and a thriller too, but Cary, 
Edelman, Spring and all those other 
writers before them were writing of a 
traditional past that, while on its way 
out, still dominated the scene. There 
was pomp and circumstance, and Latin 
tags. That is now gone forever, for bet- 
ter and for worse, as this book shows. 

There must be ears burning and faces 
flushing all over Britain because of this 
gritty story. It is too near the bone to 
be comfortable for many a politician on 
both sides of the House. For although 
this shows the corruption of a working 
class political climber, the story is too 
general, too searching for the bourgeois 
Tories to take comfort in. It is the sad 
story of greedy Everyman. 

The author, while he deals with the 
general theme of a man’s decline, paints 
in the particular scene, so necessary for 
the novel. The Labour Party in Britain 
after the war is the background, in Lon- 
don and the provinces, and the corrup- 
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tion that has come with its power, from 
the fine early idealistic days of Blatch- 
ford, Hardie, Burns and the Webbs, to 
the jaded years of ascendancy after 
World War II. 

John Roderick Byrne, an unlikely 
name for the hero, is the son of work- 
ing class Methodist parents, who bring 
him up in piety and temperance amid 
the silent looms and pits of the grim 
North of England in the years of des- 
peration that followed World War I. 
They were devoted Labour Party work- 
ers, as their son Johnnie was to become, 
and he was well on the way to local 
municipal political prominence, matched 
with a frigid and unlovely wife as aide, 
when along came World War II which 
brought him a captain’s stars and the 
taste for high living while his wife ad- 
vanced in labor management and as a 
member of the Communist Party. 

Become a Member of Parliament, 
with both his eyes fixed on his own suc- 
cess, John Byrne fails to make the grade 
to ministerial rank and his wife deserts 
him. He drinks and leches around for 
a while, grossly and unhappily until the 
break from his Commie wife brings him 
some minor party favor and although 
he realizes that whatever good remains 
in life for him depends upon recover- 
ing with her the early days of their inno- 
cence, he gladly lets her sink and suf- 
fer so that he can strut his brief min- 
isterial day upon the stage of the House 
of Commons before he, too, will go the 
way of the wastrels. 

This is the first and last novel of the 
author, a Labor politician, of working 
class antecedents himself, who crashed 
to death in a car just after he finished 
this book. He has left this monument 
to mark his passing and to warn others 
of this reckless breed of men who infest 
democratic institutions. 

Wit B. Reapy 


The Same Door, by John Updike. 
241 pp. Knopf. $3.75. 


oHN UppikE is one of the newer 

members of The New Yorker's tal- 
ented fraternity of young short story 
craftsmen. Together with the other 
members of his group—Calvin Kent- 
field, Harold Brodkey and Philip Roth 
—he has contributed over the past few 
years a series of fictional reminiscences 
and reflections which have added fur- 


ther dimensions to our understanding, 
the more sophisticated, slightly “shakey 
generation. ‘ 

Updike’s stories—collected for { 
first time in The Same Door—tey 
the kinds of intuitive insights into hy 
man interaction which characterize thd 
best of our younger writers. Since th 
insights are clearly autobiographig 
they naturally focus upon the expe 
ences of youth and early adulthood 
While his world is still the recognizabl 
world of Holden Caulfield and 
Pulham, its boundaries have been & 
tended both geographically and 
chologically. 

Updike, who has previously pul 
lished a novel and a book of verse, hy 
a poet’s flair for perceptive descriptig; 
and epigrammatic comment. He can, fi 
example, encompass a world of chara 
terization when he describes two lat 
adolescent friends as being “about th 
same height” and having “the same dg 
gree of athletic incompetence and t 
same curious lack of whatever force’ 
was that aroused loyalty and comp 
ance in beautiful girls.” Or, he can a 
curately peg a contemporary ad mani 
terms of his speech—“genially dragge 
vowels” with “little edges of efficien 
bracing the consonants.” 

Of the sixteen stories in the colle 
tion, nearly half have the perspective ¢ 
early or late youth. The remaindg 
which concern the world of young ma 
riages and young careers includes tl 
brilliant “Who Made Yellow Ros 
Yellow?” Here, as elsewhere, Updik 
displays the scalpel-sharp  sociologic 
precision of which he is capable. He & 
scribes how two not-so-old grads met 
and what happens when the former a 
legiate roles have been reversed. / 
sometimes happens, the  scholarshi 
bothered freshman has become a ma 
of distinction while the campus lion kt 
been tamed. The change, however, k 
caused each to lose what charm he ont 
possessed. 

There is a higher than average sto 
quality across the collection, perha 
because all have been published bef 
and there is no need to pad the volun 
with the usual few rejects. While 
dike’s coolly analytical view and @ 
tached kind of understatement may 
appeal to most readers, he offers su 
stantial rewards to the serious reat 
who will take him as he finds him. 

Francis X. STEGGERT 
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Anne Sinclair Mehdevi: Rare combination 


Don Chato, by Anne Sinclair Meh- 
devi. 275 pp. Knopf. $4. 


NNE SincLtarR Menpevi has writ- 
ten a novel that is truly a fine piece 

of entertainment from beginning to 
startling end. The quality that makes 
the novel especially good is not so much 
the beautiful and tender characteriza- 
tion of Dr. Chato, or even the whimsey 
of a more clever plot, but the style and 
language of the story. It is a rare com- 
bination of true insight and the right 
language for the thought. Too often in 
the realm of popular fiction we find 
that the prose is a naked, factual com- 
mentary reminiscent of the old eight- 
eenth century travelogue; but Don 


x Chato is a well wrought novel with all 


the sensitive and perceptive discrimina- 
tion of a finely developed writer. Good 
writing is an arduous task and a pleas- 


4 ure to read: Don Chato is a great pleas- 


ure to read. 

Chato is a snub-nosed, middle-aged, 
semi-competent doctor in a stagnated 
little village, where he is addressed as 
‘the medico,” an educated man, but 
never paid for his services. In his dreams 
of himself, Chato is suave and urbane, 
heroic and dashing; he is mortally afraid 
of appearing the fool, but he is equally 
afraid of being overlooked and ignored. 
He has a compulsive desire to shine 
and impress, but with his miserable pov- 
etty and impecunious practice, he finds 


gcach day a new challenge to his dignity. 


The Don lives with his matter-of-fact 


sister, Josefa, who accepts her little sta- 
ation in life with good-natured happi- 


ness. She loves to gossip and to attend 
the village festivals, and she is insensi- 
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tive to her poor brother's imaginary 
position of himself as above these vul- 
gar joys. To avoid the abject trials of 
his real self, Chato deceives both him- 
self and all other willing believers with 
slight fabrications, artful but not dan- 
gerous. 

On a sunny afternoon, he meets Miss 
Eva on the beach, and he turns on all 
of his charm, for he has a real charm. 
But Miss Eva is like a poison for some- 
one like Chato for she is a true be- 
liever, and he is a true liar. Eva is an 
American tourist, a young maiden with 
clear eyes, good will and an open heart. 
She is amply deceived by the moonlight 
setting and the strange man who leads 
such a fascinating life on this other- 
wise insignificant island. 

Chato invites his beautiful Eva to 
dine on rare foods in the moonlight: 
the evening is music and charm and 
elegance, but rez! life thrusts the dream 
aside when Chato suddenly discovers 
that he has lost his wallet containing 
his entire fortune—really just enough to 
pay the check. Miss Eva discovers all, 
and takes true pity on Chato and his 
dreams. They now face one another on 
honest terms. 

At the close of the novel, Don Chato 
is about to make one final decision, but 
as ever, the reader expects another fan- 
ciful movement. It is not so much what 
actually happens to Chato that lingers 
in the reader’s mind, but the lovable 
quality of the character with all his 
weaknesses and follies. Here is a novel 
that is completely removed from the 
ordinary claptrap of popular fiction into 
the world of true entertainment, a 
book that can be read with utter en- 
joyment by everyone. 

Dantet J. Canity 


The Charlatan, by Christine Ar- 
nothy. Translated by Antonia 
White. 255 pp. Dutton. $3.75. 


HIS NOVEL is a study of a neurotic 

Parisian matron and her fanatic at- 
tachment to a Rumanian doctor of 
doubtful credentials. The dominant fig- 
ure is Isabelle Grosjean, a hysterical hy- 
pochondriac who has made both her 
husband and her adolescent daughter 
miserable by her scenes and demands. 
When she finds that the handsome for- 
eign doctor is a sympathetic listener to 
her imagined ailments, she devotes her- 


self to furthering his career. She finds 
him an office in a fashionable neighbor- 
hood, provides him with funds from her 
substantial bank account, and recom- 
mends him to her wealthy friends. Her 
husband, a distinguished architect who 
has borne her abuse quietly for years, is 
delighted that his difficult wife has 
found a new interest in life, until his 
belated realization that her friendship 
with the doctor goes beyond the conven- 
tional doctor-patient relationship. The 
doctor, meanwhile, whose interest in 
Isabelle is based solely on his greed and 
ambition, has become aware of Isabelle’s 
lovely but hostile daughter. His attempt 
to make love to the girl, who-is already 
disgusted by her mother’s attachment to 
him, precipitates a climax which solves 
the family’s problems, but leaves Isa- 
belle without an audience for her ti- 
rades. 

The Charlatan has been excellently 
translated by Antonia White and makes 
fast-paced, interesting reading, not with- 
out a touch of humor. Characterizations 
in general are extremely well done, 
though Isabelle is a portrait of such un- 
relieved selfishness and spite as to verge 
upon caricature. Minor characters, 
such as the spinster aunt, the shabby 
country priest and the strong-minded 
servants, are in the tradition of Mauriac. 
A religious motif, rather surprisingly 
brought in at the end, is handled satis- 
factorily. Because of several distasteful 
episodes, the book can only be recom- 
mended for the mature reader. 

Marcukrite GALLAGHER 


I Was a Teen-Age Dwarf, by Max 
Shulman. 204 pp. Bernard Geis 
Associates. $3.50. 


neE Art Linkletter wrote the intro- 
duction for Max Shulman’s collec- 
tion of faintly humorous stories about 
love. My guess is that Linkletter owes 
Shulman some money. Or it could be 
that the gentlemen are related by mar- 
riage. Or that Linkletter is “guesting” 
on Shulman’s show, in return for Shul- 
man’s earlier appearance on his show. 
Then again the explanation may. be 
fairly simple: the man who thinks “peo- 
ple are funny” is likely to laugh at 
anything. 
I am assuming, of course, that Link- 
letter read the book. If he did, then his 
reaction to the effect that “us Linklet- 
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ters dig this kooky the most” bewilders 
me. If he didn’t, he’s more fortunate 
than I. 

It is a stupid book. Its humor is every- 
where and in every way forced. Long, 
dull passages, of which there are many, 
set up jokes which fail to come off, puns 
which have no punch, double-takes 
which are merely silly. 

What happened to the farce of Bare- 
foot Boy with Cheek.. To the amusing 
satire of The Feather Merchants and 
The Zebra Derby? To the rollick and 
the romp of Rally Round the Flag, 
Boys? All gone and not a trace in Shul- 
man’s latest, And it isn’t enough to claim 
that he can’t win them all. This one 
isn’t even close. 

Don’t watch for this book. Rather, 
watch ut for it. I have the feeling that 
its name will be pushed by the raucous 
media plaguing us these days. All the 
Shulmanites and all the Shulman types 
will urge you to kill yourself with laugh- 
ter over this book. 

You'll die, to be sure, but it won’t 
be with laughter. The Linkletters of 
this our day and country may “dig this 
kooky the most,” but you won't. 

James G. Murray 


Praise a Fine Day, by Sigrid de 
Lima. 179 pp. Random House. 
$3.50. 


5 poe Is A spare story and a subtle 
one—some may say ambiguous, as 
some did of Sigrid de Lima’s earlier 
novels (Carnival by the Sea, Swift 
Cloud, Captain’s Beach). 

An American artist has spent three 
years in Rome sponging paints and food 
off unwary tourists. Threatened with 
the forfeiture of his paintings, he is in- 
veigled into a situation of perplexing 
ambiguity; he is offered a tempting 
settlement if he will become husband- 
in-name-only to Mara, the enigmatic 
mistress of an Egyptian Jew, Isaak Sap- 
phir. She is pregnant, and they are 
anxious that their child have a name 
and American citizenship. 

Although the novel begins and ends 
in the anonymous painter's troubled 
and bitter present, almost the whole 
story is told through an interweaving 
flashback by interior monologue. Cen- 
tered upon the crucial experience of his 
quasi marriage and wedding trip 
through Provence ‘with Mara CIsaak 
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ever present), the novel tells of the an- 
guish of a man. The skillful, detached 
portrait which is finally developed pre- 
sents a parable of the inept and imma- 
ture American, vaguely amoral, adrift 
in a Europe escaping his full compre- 
hension. 

This is not to say that the painter- 
hero is unsympathetic. He is likeable, 
well-intentioned and seemingly talent- 
ed, but too often he chooses the foolish 
or vulgar. At the climax, he flees from 
Mara just when she has seemed anxious 
to be his wife in truth (with what 
seems Isaak’s approval) and flies to 
New York incognito, totting up his 
bank balance en route. 

Miss de Lima’s use of irony and am- 
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biguity throughout this strange affair 
rings fresh changes upon that of Henry 
James. The fallibility of both the Ameri- 
can and the Europeans is honestly 
seen, but the latter have a deeper, more 
humane code and prove more self-reli- 
ant. The American finds each successive 
challenge a little beyond him. Even 
his devotion to art grows suspect. He 
has endured privation and loneliness 
less for the sake of “making” great can- 
vasses than for fame and success, to 
hang in the Museum of Modern Art 
and tour the European galleries. In 
short, he lacks the virtue of disinterest- 
edness. 

Lacking that virtue, he has denied 
himself those two intangibles without 
which a man withers as an artist. Both 
intangibles Miss de Lima has suggested 
in the person of Mara, whose years of 





persecution as a Polish Jewess have 
made her beautifully strong. The paint 
er denies himself her devotion and her 
inspiration. Interested only in himself, 
he is tactless, brash and grasping in 
every situation in which he could prove 
himself worthy of her. For Mara seems 
drawn here as a type of the “White 
Goddess,” in the sense that Rober 
Graves identified and explored the lunar 
goddess of immemorial artistic influence 
when he defined the role of the muse 
in an artist’s life: the indispensable if 
often cruel sine qua non to the full ex. 
pression of genius. 

As with the beginning and the mid- 
dle of her story, Miss de Lima’s ending 
has mastery. We learn by indirection 
that the artist has become a suffering, 
more humble man. How has this growth 
been effected? We are not told precise- 
ly: no more so would life itself tell us. 
There lies the charm of Sigrid de Lima's 
writing. 

Hersert Burke 


The Lotus Eaters, by Gerald Green. 
565 pp. Scribners. $4.95. 


a GREEN seems to draw special 
stimuli from the collision of dis 
parate chunks of society. In The Last 
Angry Man it was that of a Jewish doc- 
tor clinging to his old and now colored 
neighborhood, and dealing with a gang 
and a TV executive. This time he plants 
an archeological team searching for an 
ancient civilization in the very blossom 
of a pleasure prone Florida beach city. 
In the effort to unearth the remains of 
an extraordinary find, however, it is the 
sub-strata morals of the area which are 
highlighted amid much probing and de- 
tailed dirt scattering. 

Boss of the dig is Dr. Tom Sorrento, 
underpaid assistant professor from New 
York and former football star and Me 
rine hero, invited to test the choice 
piece of beach property by the wife of 
summer furniture manufacturer Erwin 
Ellenbogen. Thrusting himself into the 
investigation is the fantastic figure of an 
illiterate public relations man, Ira de 
Kay, self-styled pleasure merchant.. He 
is immediately attracted to Tom’s wife, 
Marty, who is beautiful and scornful of 
the soft pleasures and plushness of the 
resort, and is devoted to her two s 
children. DeKay’s woman-chasing and 
monetary machinations take up much 
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of the book. Fugitive from his family’s 
genera! store in a town in North Dako- 
ta, he is the everlasting purveyor of the 
deal, the angle, the favor. His pursuit 
of Marty Sorrento and eventual con- 
quest of her is told with a zest that im- 
plies the affair is nothing but an accept- 
able game. Marty herself, as her father 
describes her, has no center of gravity, 
the closest the author comes to recog- 
nizing conscience. 

Tom Sorrento, of a church-going Ital- 
ian family in the Bronx, is the strong, 
compassionate character of the novel, 
but one without faith. Although he has 
no apparent difficulty in accepting free 
love with Marty before marriage, he, 
for reasons he does not fully understand, 
resists the temptation of an affair with 
Lila Ellenbogen. From his dogged de- 
termination to make his marriage work 
(‘It’s the one thing that better work . . . 
I's the anchor”) there is found some 
hope in the tangled affairs, heartbreaks 
and thwarted archeological discoveries. 
Although the moral of the story is ap- 
parent in the last few of the 565 pages, 
and deKay gets his due, this bit of the 
story is anti-climax and somewhat un- 
satisfactory. Too much time and atten- 
tion has been given to deKay’s manipu- 
lations. The dialogue is often vulgar. 

Opportunity for comment on the de- 
segregation problems of the deep South 
is provided by the presence of Negro 
archaeologist Dave Ballard, who is as- 
sisting Tom on the dig, but who be- 
comes involved in the local fight for 
franchise and leaves. This situation and 
the archeological finds offer the best but 
brief moments of the book, which is a 
far cry from the compassion and under- 
standing registered in The Last Angry 
Man. The emphasis throughout is on 
the pleasures of the lotus eaters. 

Mary K. Sweeny 


The Pyx, by John Buell. 174 pp. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $3.50. 


Ws A beautiful young girl falls or 
jumps or is pushed from the ter- 
race of a luxury penthouse, homicide 
detective Henderson somewhat wearily 
sets to work to find out if this is mur- 
der. That the girl was an expensive 
prostitude and a dope-addict are among 
the first facts he discovers. 

This summary of the start of John 
Buell’s first novel is enough to make 
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most prospective readers feel they have 
read it all before, but it is precisely at 
this point that Mr. Buell proves he has 
real talent because what follows is not 
a mediocre mystery but an original story 
that involves the reader’s emotions in a 
way that only the best fiction can. The 
author’s choice of a mystery or suspense 
story format to serve his serious pur- 
pose reminds one of Graham Greene’s 
novels, but The Pyx is not just another 
in a long line of imitations. 

Mr. Buell has chosen for his plot one 
that brings him dangerously close to 
the prostitute-with-a-heart-of-gold busi- 
ness, but he avoids that danger because 
of the Christian realism of his point 
of view that neither glamorizes the 





John Buell: Fresh talent 


sordid degradation of dope addiction 
and prostitution nor denies the existence 
of spiritual forces. 

There are two faults, one growing 
out of the other, that mar the book. 
First, the author often takes advantage 
of the novelists privilege of suggesting 
or assuming a background for his char- 
acters without definitely detailing it, 
but by using this license too frequently 
he has left shadowy gaps that are great- 
er than a reader’s imagination can fil 
in. As a result of this first fault, a sec- 
ond fault of characterization appears: 
one of the principal characters, Mr. 
Keerson, is never convincingly depicted 
as the all powerful underworld figure 
he would have to be in order to carry 
through his part in the story. 

Although the labor does not show, 
one suspects that Mr. Buell has worked 





long to tighten and shorten his story in 
order to attain the hard-driving pace he 
achieves. Whatever criticism one may 
make of the novel will be made after 
having read it in one breathless rush. 
If it falls short of perfection in several 
respects, it cannot be charged with dull- 
ness or lack of suspense. It deals with 
the clash between the forces of good 
and evil on a serious level, but it never 
scorns to hold the reader by sheer force 
of brilliant story-telling. 
Paut K. Cungo 


The Finished Man, by George Gar- 
rett. 288 pp. Scribners. $3.95. 


EVIEWING Poets of Today IV in The 
Critic (October, 1957), Sister 
Mary Hester, S.S.N.D., writes that “Ex- 
citement in the awareness of the es- 
sence of things is Mr. Garrett’s charac- 
teristic note . . .” There is some early 
promise of this in The Finished Man, 
in moments of surprise where an image 
is fixed for the delight of the reader. 
But the promise, buried in the muck of 
obscenity and disgust, is early lost—like 
a fading flower in a garbage can. 

Mike Royle, divorced and homesick, 
leaves New York City for his native 
Florida where a senatorial campaign is 
starting. Having publicly bequeathed his 
post to a youthful successor, Senator 
Parker decides without warning to run 
after all. The answer to this double-cross 
comes when Mike’s father, Judge Royle, 
announces himself as a third candidate 
despite an earlier pledge to support his 
old friend, Senator Parker. But Mike, 
the lawyer at loose ends, is by now com- 
mitted to the Parker cause. In the back- 
ground laughing is that youthful con- 
tender, John Batten, happy to be run- 
ning against two “finished” men instead 
of one. Judge Royle is the quixotic 
Southerner who, knowing defeat in ad- 
vance, can sacrifice himself and his 
family for the sheer fun of the thing. 
For Senator Parker, self-knowledge is a 
slower, more painful experience. 

In all this the South has its custom- 
ary voices of nostalgia and despair. The 
figures of defeat haunting modern” fie 
tion suffer in vain, and their sufferings 
are carefully documented. Jejune philos- 
ophies are muttered and declaimed in 
atmospheres of drunkenness, fornication, 
chicanery and self-pity. The prodigal son 
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who has not returned is here; so also 
Madison Avenue in the female person 
of a much-divorced publicity agent 
whose shabby liaison with Mike might 
certainly have been omitted. Just about 
everybody is here, and all go down in 
defeat or, at the moment of triumph, 
know defeat as the ultimate reality. 
The author’s quotations from Yeats 
and Swift might be evocative of pity for 
his “finished” man were not the reader 
so battered by all else. Judge Royle 
does, for a time, command one’s sympa- 
thy. But essentially he’s enjoying him- 
self, when he dies the novel goes on. 
And Senator Parker is a cardboard man. 
This business of “finishing” a man, 
of exploring the mechanics of depletion, 
can nowhere be accomplished more ex- 
travagently than in the South. The rest 
is anti-climax. Mike saves a would-be 
assassin of Senator Parker from the 
Klan, and is ready at novel’s end to de- 
fend in court this Negro whose bullet 
killed an innocent bystander. The mood 
of the novel being what it is, hints of 
redemption at the end are unconvinc- 
ing. Let us hope Mr. Garrett has better 
writing days ahead. 
Cuares G. Gros 


To the Islands, by Randolph Stow. 
204 pp. Little, Brown. $3.50. 


pee 1s the writer who attempts to 
combine allegory with realism, the 
elemental passion of hate with probable 
characters. To create allegory is a nov- 
elist’s challenge, but the scattered hulks 
of literary attempts in these waters are 
mocking reminders of the shoals of fig- 
urative writing. 

Without foundering Randolph Stow, 
a “down-under” poet, has created a mov- 
ing figure of pity and expiation. His 
book passes for prose but a few pages 
indicate the author’s poetic quality takes 
flight and remains aloft throughout this 
stirring narrative. 

Stow has created Heriot—a name that 
will be with us for a long time. Heriot: 
the old order servant-superintendent of 
a desolate, decaying mission in the Great 
Australian West among a scattered 
group of helpless aboriginal blacks. 
Heriot: ruling with an iron-handed de- 
votion based on a personally inflicted 
atonement for the horrible massacre of 
his blacks by members of his own 
white race. Heriot: stiff, unbending, 
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enigmatic, without a known Christian 
name even to his mission helpers, wrung 
dry of human solace by the loss of his 
young wife years earlier. Heriot: tor- 
tured in mind that after all his expia- 
tions his dream of reconciliation of black 
and white is beyond attainment. 

After a native ne-er-do-well, who had 
married and maltreated Heroit’s god- 
child Esther, returns to the mission un- 
expectedly, Heriot finds himself strik- 
ing out in a zealot’s fury. His sense of 
failure and disappointment forces an 
explosive hate to the surface and he be- 
comes violent. Deprived of his reason 
by the wretchedness of his act, he flees 
desperately to the desert. His ordeal in 
wanderings, despair and final peace are 
haunting summits of this splendid nar- 
rative. 

To the Islands is a story which evokes 
such empathy with the wild-haired, rav- 
ing and stumbling old man that we al- 
most feel capable of his violence under 
similar stress. His pilgrimage from hate 
to love is of tender quality. Heriot says 
to his only follower, Justin: “I want 
them to know I didn’t hate him... 
They'll remember, some of them, loving 
a woman and finding she was no good 
and wanting to kill her. And if they 
realized then it was love, and not hate 
that drove them, they'll understand me 
and forgive me . . . It’s my only de- 
fence. It’s the world’s only defence, that 
we hurt out of love, not out of hate.” 

To say Stow’s book is a surprise would 
be rank understatement. It moves with 
uncanny power, without let-up, and yet 
remains constantly controlled through- 
out. The author soars powerfully, awe- 
some with purpose, but never goes be- 
yond our sight. You will ponder it, and 
you will be touched by Heriot with a 
restraint you did not feel possible today 
when the Anger motif is running liter- 
arily amuck. Mr. Stow can be assured 
of a bright future and a following with 
such a beautifully significant story. 

James E. Mitorp 


Pursuit of the Prodigal, by Louis 
Auchincloss. 292 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.75. 


uR sToRY opens on Long Island. 
Our hero, Reese Parmeiee, is from 

an old, socially prominent, wealthy fam- 
ily. He has a wife, two children, a posi- 
tion in a Wall Street law firm, a home 





on the family estate and a mistress, Js 
he happy? Of course not. His wife and 
the war trapped him into marriage, his 
wife and family trapped him into living 
on the family estate, and his family con- 
nections trapped him into his job. 

With the help of his extra-marital 
lark, he throws the whole works over 
and takes a job with a Jewish lawyer at 
half the salary. Besides, he gets a bleak 
room in Greenwich village and surren- 
ders his share of the family fortune to 
his ex-wife and children. Hurrah, he’s 
living! 

Of course, this manly, irascible chap 
needs a new woman to go with his new 
life, and one is quickly supplied direct 
to his ofhce from a woman’s magazine, 
They begin a strained romance, and ex- 
plore the arty clique of Manhattan to 
gether. He is unimpressed, but his small- 
town girl is so anxious to get around 
New York that she allows herself to be 
taken in by this poor copy of Mme. 
Verdurin’s group. 

This unlikely couple eventually mar- 
ry; Reese is taken in as a partner by his 
employer; Rosina continues her career 
with the magazine, and all should be 
well. There is only one small cloud on 
the horizon. Did Reese’s partner really 
deserve that large legacy from his elderly 
client? 

Rosina knows that her husband will 
break up his partnership if he discovers 
that his partner, as everyone else auto- 
matically assumes, is not honest. Since 
she enjoys the money the practice brings 
in, she is none too happy. The poor girl 
doesn’t know where to turn; so, of 
course, she turns to her husband’s first 
wife for advice. 

Not too improbably, the first wife 
gives Rosina the sort of advice that was 
instrumental in the breaking up of this 
former marriage. And, naturally, Rosina 
follows this advice. Her husband dis 
covers what she has done and wanders 
off on a three-month drunk. 

The behavior of both husband and 
wife has put some strain on their mat- 
riage, it is true, but there is too much 
at stake for it to founder. There is the 
baby, the brownstone town house, and 
their love. , 

Sinking in a sea of soap, we loose 
sight of our reuniting couple as we hear 
Rosina’s final cry. “You must help me! 
You must promise! It’s such a job to be 


happy!” 
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by ELEANOR CULHANE 


Mystery 


N THE unholy realm of murder there 
| are four suggestions this month for 
Catholic libraries. Two are the seventh 
and eighth of Harper’s wonderful se- 
ries of Dorothy Sayers’ classic mystery 
tiles, involving the highly civilized and 
ss entertaining Lord Peter Wimsey 
with two unusually wily murderers. 
Have His Carcase ($3.95) finds Har- 
ret Vane alone on a beach with a 
corpse about to be overtaken by the 
tide. Partly to please her, and partly to 
indulge his own taste for solving dif- 
fcult crimes, Lord Peter is shortly up 
to his aristocratic neck in alibis, gigolos 
and exiled Russian royalty. Murder 
Must Advertise ($3.50)—one of this col- 
umn’s all-time favorites—centers around 
a murder in Pym’s Publicity, a large 
advertising agency, in the “I'wenties. 
Forty years have not dimmed the hu- 
mor of this setting, as Lord Peter’s en- 





fergies are divided between trapping the 


ciminal and writing good advertising 
copy, nor apparently have advertising 
methods, pitfalls or competition changed 
a bit. 

A third selection for libraries is Mur- 
der and Blueberry Pie by the always 
tlliable Cwell, almost always ) Frances 
and Richard Lockridge (Lippincott, 
$2.95), who present their usual feli- 
citous blend of romance, mystery and 
humor, this time tied in with a tour 
of pre-Revolutionary houses. A final pos- 
ibility for libraries and for teen-age 
readers is Sister Simon’s Murder Case, 
by Margaret Ann Hubbard (Bruce, 
$3.25). Recommended for its impecca- 
ble moral tone, it is unfortunately a 
story that dyed-in-the-wool mystery fans 
will find juvenile in outldok and lack- 
ing in the depth of characterization 
Which is the well-spring of good mys- 
tery novels. 

For adult readers, two of the best 
buys of the year are available now, The 
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Exploits of Tommy Hambledon, by 
Manning Coles (Doubleday, $3.95), 
contains three early and excellent nov- 
els of the redoubtable Tommy’s adven- 
tures in the world of spies, intrigue and 
murder. Three of Margery Allingham’s 
finest detective novels are also bracketed 
in Crime and Mr. Campion (Double- 
day, $4.50). Collectors of mystery fic- 
tion will want to own both books, the 
publication of which buttresses the grim 
suspicion that new mystery stories aren’t 
quite as good as the old ones. 

Dorothy Salisbury Davis made the 
appalling mistake of killing off, in her 
first novel about him, an old general of 
such superb quality that she has been 
forced to produce two more books about 
previous events in his career. The latest, 
Old Sinners Never Die CScribners, 
$2.95), is by far the best mystery story 
reviewed here this year, with its deft 
and exceedingly palatable combination 
of shrewd insight into behavior, wry 
humor in picturing the Washington so- 
cial scene and breakneck-paced story of 
murder for political reasons. It is a pleas- 
ure to report that Mrs. Davis’ new book, 
like the last two, should be another sure 
prize-winner. 

A most unusual re-creation of a Vic- 
torian melodrama, seen through nine- 
teenth century eyes and written in nine- 
teenth century fashion, is John Dick- 
son Carr’s Scandal at High Chimney 
(Harper, $3.50), which happily demon- 
strates Mr. Carr’s interest in the history 
of detective fiction and is especially rec- 
ommended to the connoisseur. 

Charity Blackstock, known to her 
American publisher and readers as Lee 
Blackstock, has provided an excellent 
story of murder and suspense built 
around the attempted rescue of a group 
of fifty children from behind the Iron 
Curtain. (The Foggy, Foggy Dew, Brit- 
ish Book Centre, $2.95.) The writer’s 





sensitivity to the nature of evil gives 
depth and dimension to her characters 
and story. 

A young author has won Macmillan’s 
first Cock Robin Mystery Award with 
a fresh and different account of murder 
by means of a most unusual weapon, a 
Samurai sword. Victim, suspect and mur- 
derer all belong to a club of sword col- 
lectors which gives the reader a chance 
to learn something of the history of 
Oriental swords as well as an oppor- 
tunity to decapitate vicariously a man 
who richly deserves the fate. (Perish by 
the Sword, by Poal Anderson, $2.95.) 

Two Catholic priests appear in new 
mystery stories, one as victim and one as 
hero. The familiar figure of Father Shan- 
ley, together with his friend, detective 
Sammy Golden, enlivens the pages of 
Jack Webb’s The Deadly Sex but does 
not quite take the curse off a story other- 
wise overladen with sex and violence. 
Sometime in this series we hope Fa- 
ther Shanley will become better inter- 
grated into the action, which in this 
story rests entirely on Sammy Golden 
(Rinehart, $2.95). On the other hand, 
one of the best stories in Best Detective 
Stories of Year, edited by David C. 
Cooke (Dutton, $2.95), is “The Dark 
Corner.” This is a trim, credible story 
about a priest who is murdered while 
hearing confession, about the detective 
who hated him, about the dead priest’s 
sister, the pastor and a few other peo- 
ple connected with the church. 

Crime Club has sent out a number of 
good selections recently. George Bagby 
is rescued by Inspector Schmidt when 
he becomes a suspect in the murder of 
a pretty, uninhibited beatnik neighbor 
(The Real Gone Goose, by George Bag- 
by, Doubleday, $2.95). Inspector Daw- 
lish is suspected of killing a young wom- 
an whom he was assigned to protect, 
in a passably entertaining English tale 
(The Pack of Lies, by Gordon Ashe, 
Doubleday, $2.95). The Short Cases of 
Inspector Maigret contains five adven- 
tures of Simenon’s famous Parisian de- 
tective, each a sharply etched study of 
a crime (Doubleday, $2.95). An old 
country house, isolated during a storm, 
once more becomes a setting for mur- 
der, as Septimus French flushes out the 
villain in A Graveyard Plot, by Mar- 
garet Erskine (Doubleday, $2.95). 

There’s an armful of good reading 
from Harper, including the rescue of a 
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John Paul Jones: A Sailor's Biogra- 
phy, by Samuel Eliot Morison. 
453 pp. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
$6.50. 


O sAILor could ask for more than to 
have the log of his life written by 
another sailor such as Samuel Eliot Mor- 
ison. The author is not only one of the 
foremost historians in this country, but 
is also a Rear Admiral, U.S.N.R. He is 
responsible for the thirteen volumes of 
the Hisiory of the United States Naval 
Operations in World War II, as well as 
being the author of more than fifteen 
other books. Several years ago he wrote 
the “classic” life of Columbus. The pres- 
ent book should make him a leading con- 
tender for the Pulitzer Prize in biogra- 
phy this year. 

In many ways Captain Jones’ story is 
as fascinating as either Columbus’ or 
Lord Nelson’s, and certainly parallels 
theirs in his knowledge of the arts of 
the sea and of love. John Paul was born 
in Scotland in 1747 and at thirteen was 
apprenticed on a ship bound for Vir- 
ginia. At twenty-one he was master of 
a vessel. After a fight and killing, he 
was forced to flee to America and there- 
upon took his additional surname, Jones. 

The American Revolution was just 
starting so he offered his sword to the 
Continental Navy and began his leg- 
end. But ill-fortune never left him. Like 
Gen. George Thomas in the Civil War, 
Jones had no state congressman to sup- 
port his claims and the sailor’s supreme 
egotism made him few friends at sea or 
at court. He was soon respected more 
in the British Isles than in the colonial 
bays and loved more in the French bou- 
doirs. Scots on the coast warned their 
children with his name, and _ ballads 
about him appeared overseas before they 
did in this country. He had his great 
moment in the Bonhomme Richard. 
After that came the disputes, the frus- 
trations and finally, with peace, unem- 
ployment. A brief period as Rear Ad- 
miral in the Russian Navy of Catherine 
the Great was but an anticlimax. Death 
in exile at forty-five was a welcome re- 
lief, and his disgraceful funeral was the 
lot of many a Revolutionary War hero. 

This biography is magnificently done. 
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As justice was done to Jones in 1913 by 
bringing him home to the Naval Acad- 
emy, so is justice done him in this work. 
Both layman and professional historian 
will be pleased by it, and the latter will 
be happy as Morison deals expertly with 
the various mysteries, inventions, fic- 
tions, half-truths and down-right lies 
about Jones. 
J. Herman ScHAUINGER 


Memoirs, Ten Years and Twenty 
Days, by Admiral Karl Doenitz. 
Translated by R. H. Stevens. 500 
pp. World. $6. 


Eon 1s Not a book especially for 
students of naval history. It has a 
penetrating relevance for every respon- 
sible citizen, who deserves to see first 
hand the interrelationships of wartime 
propaganda, emotional attitudes and 
military defeat. The memoirs of the man 
who was perhaps Germany’s greatest 
military figure in World War II are so 
loaded with provocative material that 
only the barest outline of the contents 
can be sketched here. 

The greatest value of Doenitz’ mem- 
oirs lies not in the fascinating detail of 
the military use of submarines, but in 
the cross-currents of military and politi- 
cal decisions which determined that use. 
Doenitz believes that Germany lost the 
war because Hitler and Goering resisted 
the Navy’s demands to develop an ade- 
quate submarine force in the critical 
early years before Allied technical su- 
periority rendered the submarines all 
but useless. Here, the Doenitz memoirs, 
criticizing Hitler’s belief that Germany 
“could win on land a war in which our 
main opponents were the two greatest 
sea powers in the world,” are a striking 
verification of the significance of sea 
power to what geo-politics calls the 
“rimland” countries. 

But from Doenitz’s view, the greatest 
political blunder of the war belonged 
to the Allies. The policy of uncondition- 
al surrender, coupled with the Morgen- 
thau plan to de-industrialize Germany, 
Doenitz claims, created a power vacu- 
um into which the Russians could move, 
and it constituted the greatest obstacle 


to an early peace after it had become 
apparent to the German military lead. 
ers in the summer of 1943 that the war 
was lost. The “wholly unacceptable’ 
concept of unconditional surrender left 
these military men with no alternative 
proposal to end hostilities and the war 
was prolonged for two years. 

What Doenitz has to say about the 
closing moments of the war, when 
Montgomery accepted piecemeal surren- 
der of the Germans in his zone while 
Eisenhower remained rigidly inflexible 
in his interpretation of the surrender 
policy, offering only to shoot any un- 
armed German soldiers who preferred 
to surrender to him rather than the 
Russians, leaves no doubt in the reader’ 
mind that the identification of the 
Americans, and particularly Eisenhower, 
with unconditional surrender left a deep 
scar in this man. 

It should not be a surprise that Doe- 
nitz emerges well in his narrative—that 
is a characteristic of the memoir as an 
art form. Yet some questions must be 
raised. Doenitz’s claim that he was not 
aware of the Himmlerite atrocities un- 
til the war was over must be weighed 
against evidence that is not yet in. His 
wartime circumspection regarding the 
Russian threat to the welfare of the Al- 
lies may be reading history backwards. 
His omission of the American role in 
the Battle of the Atlantic detracts from 
the objectivity of his history of that 
theater. Yet, read wisely, this is perhaps 
one of the most important documents 
yet to come out of the war. 

Micwaer E. Scuirtz 


Orde Wingate, by Christopher Sykes. 
575 pp. World. $6. 


YY ee rer Orpe WINGATE was 
a British officer who organized 
special armed forces in Palestine in the 
"Thirties and during World War II in 
Ethiopia and Burma. He was killed, at 
the age of forty-one, in an air accident 
in the latter country. A strange man, 
deeply religious in a messianic way, at 
times wildly bearded, unconventional in 
military dress, with a disciplined in 
stinctive genius in guerilla warfare, 
curiously the figure he evokes is that 
of another rebel, John Brown of Har- 
per’s Ferry. His friend and_ protector, 
Sir Winston Churchill, said of him 
that he was “a man of genius who might 
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ne} well have become a man of destiny.” In 
id-} al] his battles he had to have a cause; 
at} fercely he identified himself with the 
e’ | Zionists, seeing a strange Biblical jus- 
eft} tice in their cause, and into this ming- 
ve} jing a shrewd calculation that Israel 
at} might well prove an asset to the British 
in the Middle East. His loyalty to the 
he| Coptic Christian kingdom of Haile Se- 
€n{ lassie was unmixed with political con- 
n-} sderations and made him unpopular 
ile} with the imperialists of the Kenya 
le} school. A soldier of original genius, con- 
ler} santly he clashed with superior officers 
n-} whom he called “military apes.” His 
ed} sul marching on, as it were, through 
he} numerous post-war publications has 
TS} caused controversy in England. In his 
he} latest biographer he is fortunate. 

et,}_ Mr. Christopher Sykes has written a 
€P | fascinating book, large in range, rich in 
detail and just in its assessment not only 
€- | of Wingate but of persons the latter de- 
lat | tested. The writer, one believes, knows 
41} more of the Zionist problem than the 
be} soldier ever learned. For the Jews of the 
ot} Thirties, history, in the obnoxious 
Mm} shape of Hitler, compelled the trans- 
ed } formation of the “national home” into a 
lis} nation state and a refuge for thousands 
he} of Hebrews in flight from conditions 
Al} the Balfour Declaration did not antici- 
ds. pate. Inevitably the Arabs, as much vic- 
M} tims of the T. E. Lawrence legend as 
M4 the senior British officers who encour- 
vat} aged them, re-acted against the new 
PS ? state. Posted from the Sudan, Wingate 
nS | organized the NHagana—then in _ its 
peaceful infancy—into the Special 
Night Squads who routed Arab marau- 
ders. When World War II came he was 
placed, rather ambiguously, in com- 
mand of the victorious army which ac- 


known as “The Friend.” He insulted 
many fellow soldiers but never, it is 
said, any less than three ranks higher 
than his own. Mr. Sykes has written 
an enthralling book on a man who re- 
fused to come to terms with a military 
machine. 


that, as Mr. Sykes demonstrates, the 
first Chindit invasion shook Japanese 
confidence and had its long range ef- 
fects. He died too scon, but he has his 
place in history. So finely is his person 
evoked in this book that one feels a 
real pang of sorrow when the author 
notes that his son was born one month 
after his death. Warts and all, he was 
an honest man, a good soldier. 

Religion seems to have dominated his 
philosophy. His father and mother, de- 
vout members of the Plymouth Breth- 
ren, could not hold him to that faith, 
but he kept searching. He wrote to his 
wife not long before he died: 

But while I acknowledge the goodness of 

Christ and the sweetness of His teaching 


and would be honoured beyond expecta- 
tion to be described as christian, yet I do 


W. J. Icoz 


Act One, An Autobiography by Moss 
Hart. 444 pp. Random House. $5. 


HIs BOOK does for the world of the 

theater what Thurber’s The Years 
with Ross has so recently done for the 
world of urbane journalism. It might 
even have been called “The Years with 
Kaufman.” And surprisingly enough in 
a man whose milieu is practical “show 


ng 





General Orde Wingate with Emperor Haile Selassie 


05, ich not know the christian dogmas—Christ is biz” rather than the purer aspects of 

companied the Emperor of Abyssinia to God, blood redemption, operative only by _ legitimate theater and who, admittedly, 

his capital in 1941 Can operation not expressing a belief in the resurrection, new does not possess the stylistic gifts of a 
vas | devoid of humor, dealing with charac- birth on this, etc.—to be necessary. If it is Thurber, the prose style of Moss Hart 
ed | ters on both sides whose moral demean- may God guide us to that knowledge .-- 5 evertheless admirable in almost ev- 
he | ot reinforces an already staunch opin- His sister, Miss Sybil Wingate, has ery respect. For example: “I have never 
in { ion that Mr. Waugh’s reputedly comic told how when she spoke to him of — understood the avidity with which peo- 
at book Black Mischief is, in fact, grimly Cardinal Faulhaber’s public denuncia- ple read about the celebrated, and 
nt realistic). This operation, conducted tion of the Nazis and how the Cardinal though I have known most of the fa- 
in, with admirable skill, through unmapped told them that “the outcast, the dis- | mous literary and theatrical figures of 
at } territory, led to Wingates’ appointment —_ graced, the desolate and the dying... my time, it is not my intention to re- 
in| © carry out his own plan of campaign —_— would, had they the strength... spit duce these friendships to a pleasant re- 
in- | in Burma. After consultations with the jn your face,” Wingate answered, _ portage’—which even then, on the same 
re,} Prime Minister and President Roose- “They are the only people who have subject, is probably too close to Somer-~ 
iat | Velt, at Quebec, he went to India. strength.” He is buried in Arlington. In set Maugham’s, “I have always won- 
at-| His scheme of strategical long range Addis Ababa they have named a boys’ _ dered at the passion many people have 
of, | Penetration was opposed there, as else- school after him. In Israel there is a to meet the celebrated,” etc. But per- 
im | where, by senior officers. He did little children’s village called Yemen Orde. _ haps this is making too much of a com- 
ht | to placate them, but there is no doubt In the latter country he was and is parison which, in extended analysis, 
rIC 
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would only serve to reveal the inade- 
quacies of the former example. 

More pertinent, as hinted above, is 
the relationship of Moss Hart to George 
Kaufman. Frankly, the Great Man 
theme, after so many pages of condes- 
cension on the part of Moss Hart, be- 
comes somewhat overbearing. It is not 
particularly edifying of human nature, 
whether in a department store clerk to 
the floor boss or in a young-man-on-the- 
make to an influential producer, to wit- 
ness, as formally recorded in the writ- 
ten word (and apparently cherished as 
biographical memoir), the untoward 
sight of groveling to the Great Man. 
The machinations in dealing with Kauf- 
man in the production of Once in a 
Lifetime, which prenatal and postnatal 
events comprise almost the last third of 
a large book, simply do not result (Cas 
assumed and implied by Hart) in the 
tremendous occasion it is taken to be. 
In fact the book ends there, with the 
awed implication that the rest is his- 
tory—“Act Two” to follow. Please re- 
main seated. Indeed, in such an over- 
wrought condition of awe and rever- 
ence at having witnessed the spectacle 
of so much genius at work in the world, 
it is possible for the astonished reader 
to assume the ambiguity that “Act Two” 
may be the Afterlife itself, with pro- 
duction sets more lavish still. 

Finally, speaking of lavishness, Act 
One is a handsomely produced book— 
curtains in red and tan groundwood, 
with ample sets of readable print. A 
long run may even be predicted for 
those whose chief interest is the Amer- 
ican theater. 

Tomas P. McDonneELy 


Blaise Pascal, The Life and Work 
of a Realist, by Ernest Mortimer. 
249 pp. Harper. $4. 


ASCAL was born in 1623 and died in 

his thirty-ninth year. Julian Green, 
an American who forgot his English in 
Paris, calls him “the greatest of all 
Frenchmen.” Of all writers Pascal is the 
simplest in his sublimity. His greatness 
is unique. He thrills you when, speak- 
ing of Christ, he says: “One drop of 
Thy Blood was shed for me in Thy 
Agony.” He makes you think in your 
heart when he writes: “Between Heav- 
en and Hell there is only a tiny thread 
that separates you from one or the oth- 
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er: human life is that thread.” The wa- 
ger that he hurls at gamblers is famous: 
“If the Christian Revelation be not true 
I lose nothing by accepting it. If it is 
true I gain everything by accepting it.” 
And he goes on reminding you that this 
is the saying of “a man who has knelt 
before and after in prayer to that Being 
who now is your Advocate but will be 
your strict and severe judge at the mo- 
ment of your death.” (As against all 
this may be advanced a certain sentence 
of St. Paul’s to the effect that if we are 
wrong in our choice of Christian Reve- 
lation, then we are, “of all men, the 
most miserable.” ) 

“He was a Jansenist,” someone will 
say. Yes, it is true that his Provinciales 
are infested with Jansenism but there is 
no scintilla of it in the Pensees. We 
have a somewhat similar case today. C. 
S. Lewis, whom we all read and relish 
as another Dr. Johnson on the way to 
becoming another Chesterton, is a Bap- 
tist for the time being. 

But to return to the book at hand, it 
is a well informed and up-to-date, a live- 
ly and discriminating volume, an ex- 
cellent example of penetrating psycho- 
logical biography, happily blended with 
a concise presentation of the religious 
and philosophical thought of one of the 
greatest geniuses who ever lived. 

Dr. Mortimer has adopted the meth- 
od created by Gamaliel Bradford. The 
whole body of facts is reviewed, then 





From “Blaise Pascal” 
Pascal’s death mask 


comes a delicate balancing of pro and 
con, and then, of a sudden, a living 
man emerges. It is psychography 
grounded upon science and illuminated 
with art. 

Rev. Josepu M. Lerten 


Pope John XXIII, An Authoritative 
Biography, by Zsoldt Aradi, Msgr. 
James |. Tucek, James C. O'Neill, 
325 pp. Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy. $4.95. 


one three months after his ele 
vation to the Chair of Peter, Pope 
John XXIII surprised the nations of the 
world by announcing an ecumenical 
council. This is the latest surprise to 
date in a series which began with his 
coronation day, November 4, 1959, and 
which indicates the speed, decision and 
dispatch with which, as Pope, he acts 

Tradition dictated that the coronation 
day should be a Sunday or a holiday, 
Pope John XXIII chose a Tuesday, 
which happened to be the feast of St 
Charles Borromeo and Italy’s Victory 
Day. As soon as the tiara had been laid 
aside, Pope John received the members 
of the College of Cardinals, representa- 
tives of the diplomatic corps, the dele- 
gations from Bergamo and from Venice, 
and 300 newspapermen of the pres 
corps, at whom “he shot straight from 
the shoulder” reminding them that a 
learned silence would have been more 
successful than their extravagant claims 
concerning the inner workings of the 
Conclave in their press stories, “Where 
in he had not found two lines of truth.’ 
These representatives of the press lis 
tened, liked his pointed chiding—and 
applauded. By November 17, he had ap 
pointed Monsignor Dominico Tardini 
as his papal Secretary of State and on 
the afternoon of the same date, in ample 
time for the evening edition of the pz 
pers, he announced his intention 
creating twenty-three new Cardinals, 





thus raising the number in the College 
to seventy-five for the first time in 400 
years. He broadcast his Christmas mes 
sage to the world, then visited Rome’ 
Regina Coeli prison, wherein no Pope, 
since 1870, had set foot. Surprising con 
tacts had already been established with 
officials of state—with the French Min’ 
ister of Finance, with the Secretary 
General of NATO, with the Shah of 
Iran, the Prime Minister of Canada, the 
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King and Queen of Greece and others. 

These are but a few of the interesting 
episodes included in this latest biogra- 
phy, John XXIII, by three collaborating 
authors, Zsolt Aradi, Monsignor James 
|. Tucek and James C. O'Neill. 

Zso't Aradi places strong emphasis 
on Pope John’s pastoral and diplomatic 
grvices especially in the Byzantine 
world. He writes with intimate knowl- 
edge of the early background in Ber- 
gamo and of the work of Cardinal 
Roncalli among the orthodox Eastern 
Churches in Bulgaria, Greece and Tur- 
key. He also contributes a most pene- 
trating analysis of the Cardinal’s work 
as nuncio to a divided France, of the 
handling of the worker-priest problem, 
and of the relationships with 
UNESCO, as papal observer. 

The other two biographers cover the 
Patriarchship of Venice, the history of 
the conclave and the months of the pon- 
tiicate which have followed. The biog- 
raphy is based on the previous scholarly 
works of Cardinal Roncalli, on contacts 
with personal friends, secular and eccle- 
siastical, on interviews with relatives 
and on the recent messages and allocu- 
tions. Interestingly told, rich in the in- 
ter-relations of political events and con- 
temporary Church history, and carefully 
synthesized, the story is fascinatingly in- 
formative. A carefully selected biblio- 
graphy and an appendix listing the 
Popes and anti-popes named John and 
the dates of their reigns, give added 
value to the narrative. 


Sister M. Amprose, B.V.M. 


The Cardinal Stritch Story, by Ma- 
rie Cecilia Buehrle. 197 pp. 
Bruce. $3.95. 


ee SrrRircH’s meteoric career 
marked him as a man of destiny; 
the so-called “Boy Bishop” would have 
succeeded in any walk of life, and the 
Church in America was fortunate to pos- 
sess his talents. He was born in Nash- 
ville of Irish parents in 1887, one of 
eight children. Educated in the Cin- 
cinnati seminary and in Rome he was 
ordained at twenty-two. Even in these 
student years he revealed a deep inter- 
est in Church history and Roman ar- 
chaeology, as well as in literature and 
poetry. Love of books and reading was 
part of the Stritch family life. 

On his return from Rome he spent 
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six years in parish work at Nashville 
and Memphis. In 1916 he became sec- 
retary to the bishop; then, in rapid suc- 
cession, Chancellor, Superintendent of 
Schools and pastor of the Cathedral. In 
May, 1921, he was made a Domestic 
Prelate. 

Three months later, at the age of 
thirty-four, he was appointed the sec- 
ond bishop of Toledo and so became 
the youngest member of the episcopacy. 
He spent nine driving years in this 
young diocese and made a reputation 
for innovations. His conviction that 
“education was the first charity of the 
Church” was seen in action here. In 
1922 Mary Manse College was found- 
ed, as well as the first diocesan teachers 
college in the country. He began a 
drive for a central high school and 
then staffed it with a teaching faculty 
drawn from various religious commu- 
nities—another first. In 1926 he began 
the construction of one of the most mag- 
nificent cathedrals in the country; the 
beautiful Holy Rosary Cathedral is one 
of the sights of Toledo. 

At forty-three he was made archbish- 
op of Milwaukee and again became the 
youngest of that select group. He went 





Samuel Cardinal Stritch: Highlights of his career 


there during the depression Cin Au- 
gust, 1930) and in the midst of a severe 
financial catastrophe in the diocese. He 
was allowed only nine years in this see, 
when to his dismay he was sent to the 
largest diocese in this country at the 
death of Cardinal Mundelein of Chi- 
cago. In 1946 (along with Spellman, 
Glennon and Mooney) he was made 
a cardinal and finally, pro-prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith, the first American prelate 
to fill this important post—and then the 
unexpected, death in Rome at the age 
of seventy-one. 

This book is a good summary of the 
life of one of the most important pre- 
late’s in our nation’s history, written by 
the author of three other popular works. 
As it is far too early to write a real biog- 
raphy of the Cardinal this is somewhat 
like the presidential campaign biogra- 
phies. Evidently there was no use made 
of what must be a voluminous file of 
personal and official correspondence int 
the three sees, so there is really very, 
very little real information on what im- 
pact Stritch had in the development of 
the Catholic Church in Toledo, Mil- 


waukee and Chicago. Nor is there much 
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inside, intimate, personal relationship 
presented. The greatest virtue of this 
brief book is that one puts it down wish- 
ing to know more about Cardinal Stritch. 
At least here the outsiders will find the 
interesting highlights of his career and 
undoubtedly that is all the author in- 
tended in presenting the story of his life. 
This is the penalty one accepts in writ- 
ing about recent events. 
J. Herman ScHAUINGER 


The Life of Girolamo Savonarola, 
by Roberto Ridolfi. Translated by 
Cecil Grayson. 325 pp. Knopf. 
$7.50. 


H ERE Is a portrait of a born crusader. 

Typical of his kind, he could brook 
no compromise in his reforms. The au- 
thor shows the cold, almost harsh, 
manner Savonarola manifested to his 
kin, particularly in his early days to- 
ward his own mother. Those who dis- 
agreed with him in his active days 
found him a fiery antagonist. 

Savonarola hed a twofold aim in his 
reform program, one spiritual and moral, 
the other political. His political utter- 
ances, scattered here and there in the 
narrative, indicate how completely op- 
posed Savonarola was to the old dicta- 
torships as they operated in the Italian 
city states in general and in particular 
in Florence. It was the Medici Family 
specifically against whom the political 
zeal of Savonarola was directed. His 
program was a far more democratic con- 
cept of government than Florence had 
ever enjoyed. 

Apparently his moral sermons were 
almost entirely based on the prophets 
of the Old Testament and his warnings 
were patterned after theirs. He probably 
would never win for himself a large 
following, even in our own times, with 
such a harsh approach, even though 
criticism in our day is far more com- 
mon and unreserved than it was in the 
fifteenth century. But his were hardly 
prophecies in the real sense of the word. 
Shrewdness and the gift of keen dis- 
cernment enabled him to make well cal- 
culated guesses, and led him to use 
Charles VIII, the King of France, as 
the threatened scourge of God for Flor- 
ence. Politically, this fact and his lib- 
eral ideals of government, led at last 
to disaster. 

The episode that brought his final 
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downfall and death at the stake was 
Savonarola’s disobedience to the pope. 
His contention that the pope, Alexan- 
der VI, was misinformed, may have been 
correct. Savonarola’s many foes would 
hardly scruple to use libel and deceit. 
But once the summons came calling 
him to Rome to clear himself, Savo- 
narola was bound in conscience to sub- 
mit. Indeed it was only rational to do 
so. His excuse that he might be way- 
laid and murdered, and even that at 
Rome he would not get justice, was 
hardly a sufficient reason to justify in- 
subordination. 

Incidentally, in his appeal to “a pope 
better informed,” his concentration on 
the Old Testament and his political 
meddling are prototype of the policies 
of the heretics in later centuries, though 
he himself was in no sense a heretic, 
nor was he a saint. 

If the picture of Savonarola depicted 
in this volume is not altogether new, 
there still are gathered here many details 
in the character and activity of the man 
which are new. Such are those in the 
chapter “Portrait” which deals mostly 
with the gentler qualities of Savonarola. 
On this account the translator, Cecil 
Grayson, has done the English reading 
world a genuine service in giving us a 
readable version from the Italian. 

Joseru Rous, S.J. 


The Wandering Saints of the Early 
Middle Ages, by Eleanor Duck- 
ett. 319 pp. Norton. $5. 


W ELL-KNOWN for her studies in me- 
dieval history and hagiography, 
Miss Duckett brings to her survey of 
these saints of the middle ages a sea- 
soned scholarship and a disciplined, 
readable style. Although she must have 
been aware that the interest of the study 
is at times hampered by lack of specific 
historical data, Miss Duckett did not 
succumb to the temptation to eke out 
the record by indiscriminate recourse to 
legend. When she does introduce pious 
accretions, she makes a distinction be- 
tween them and more verifiable data. 
The author follows a general chrono- 
logical order, beginning with the Celtic 
wayfarers of the fifth century and trac- 
ing the path of wandering hermits and 
missioners through Ireland, Scotland, 
England and the Continent, closing 
with a brief essay on pilgrims to Rome 





and the Holy Land. Arranged in this 
way, the survey becomes an important 
adjunct to the study of Church history 
in this poorly documented period. One 
sees how the monastery-centered church 
of Ireland developed out of the partic. 
ular pattern of early missionary endeay- 
ors there, as the bishop-centered church 
of Canterbury grew out of Augustine's 
labors; how the severity of Columban 
monasticism gradually yielded to the 
milder rule of St. Benedict. One learns 
also how varied were the motives of 
kings who protected missioners and how 
diversified were the characters of the 
missioners themselves. 

Edwin, the first Catholic king of 
Northumbria, accepted Christian bap- 
tism, “partly through the persuasion of 
his wife, partly of Paulinus, partly of 
the Pope himself, Boniface the fifth, 
and partly because he believed that aid 
from a Christian Heaven had delivered 
him from his enemy, Ethelfrith.” Louis, 
king of the East Franks, was interested 
in the spread of the Gospel among the 
Vikings because he despaired of con- 
quering them by arms (“. . . at least 
Christian work in their lands might fur 
ther peace”). The first real opening for 
the conversion of the Danes was made 
by the Danish king himself, Harald II, 
who wanted to secure Frankish help to 
keep him on the throne. He and his 
wife and a number of others asked for 
baptism, perhaps in sincere belief, per- 
haps to secure favors more mundane 
than the salvation of their souls. Sin- 
ilarly, the way into Sweden was opened 
to Anskar, its apostle, by King Bjom’s 
desire for Frankish help against his en- 
emy, King Horik of Denmark. When 
Bjorn’s request for missioners reached 
the Frankish court, its ruler, who justly 
held the title Louis the Pious, was s0 
elated that he sent posthaste for Anskar, 
enjoining him, according to an extant 
Life, not even to stop to shave. Such 
spiritually motivated instancy, Miss 
Duckett shows, was not common among 
early medieval rulers. 

Finally, this overview gives the reader 
food for reflection on the Providence of 
God that moved men of such diverse 
personalities and interests as Patrick and 
Boniface, Columba and Anskar, Willi 
brord and Lebuin to exile themselves 
from the land they loved to preach 
Christ to hostile pagans, and, almost in 
cidentally, to save western culture. 


Sister M. Puiriepa, B.V.M. 
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The Cure d’Ars: A Pictorial Biogra- 
phy, by Rt. Rev. Rene Fourrey. 
215 pp. Kenedy. $10. 


uy HAT joy to be aware of God!” 

That remark of Father Vian- 
ney’s strikes the keynote of his sanctity. 
He was speaking not of himself but of 
his parishioner, old M. Chaffangeon, 
who had explained his long silent hours 
before the Blessed Sacrament by say- 
ing, “I look at Him, and He looks at 
me.” Now that a hundred years have 
passed since the death of the saintly 
Cure d’Ars, this handsome volume at- 
tests amply to the quality of his living: 
a whole-hearted absorption in doing 
God’s will. 

The Bishop of Belley has done the 
modern reader a great service by com- 
piling from the manuscripts of the dio- 
cesan process and the apostolic process 
these vignettes of the parish priest of 
Ars as his contemporaries saw him. Born 
in 1783 and dying in 1859, Jean Marie 
Baptiste Vianney endured a long life 
of interior struggle in an epoch quite 
as trying to serenity as our own day. 

What results from the method of the 
present volume is a fascinating revela- 
tion of the development of Saint Jean 
Vianney’s character. Previous volumes 
concerning him—and there have been 
several notable ones—contain more copi- 
ous details on his surroundings and the 
criticisms of eminent men; the reader 
unfamiliar with the saint’s life should 
by all means peruse one of these biogra- 
phies first. But in these pages appear 
the Cure’s own words and those of his 
friends. Unexpectedly the reader learns, 
for instance, that he had a fiery temper, 
which he held under perfect control. 
Moreover, despite the open veneration 
that embarrassed the later half of his 
life, his constant temptation was not to 
vainglory, but to despair. The awful 
penances he inflicted upon himself 
privately for the benefit of his peni- 
tents did not disturb the delightful 
sense of humor which prompted him to 
remark of some distinguished visitors 
that they were “just bodies and souls!” 

Further initiation into the spirit of 
the holy Cure of Ars is provided by the 
documentary photographs with detailed 
captions which constitute a major por- 
tion of this volume. They illumine every 
phase of St. Jean Vianney’s living and 
add much to the value of the book. 


Sr. M. Davi Cameron, S.S.N.D. 
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Pupit in the church at Ars from which St. Jean Vianney preached to his congregation 




















Some of the personal effects of the Cure of Ars 
Photographs by Rene Perrin from “The Cure d’Ars: A Pictorial Biography” 





A Family on Wheels, by Maria Au- 
gusta Trapp with Ruth Murdoch. 
222 pp. Lippincott. $3.95. 


a wHo enjoyed The Story of 
the Trapp Family Singers will be 
happy to share the further adventures 
of the concert and private lives of this 
-warm-hearted Catholic group from the 
‘time the first book closes until their 
final tour in 1955. The book is inde- 
pendent enough of the first volume to 
make it a complete journal though its 
warm and living family spirit will make 
readers want to renew their acquaint- 
ance with the earlier book which has 
become the subject for a Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musical, The Sound of 
Music, opening this fall on Broadway. 

Mrs. Trapp vividly relates the joys 
and sorrows, generosity and devotion, 
dedication and traditions of those they 
have met in their travels. 

This “family on wheels,” living and 
celebrating together, turned their bus 
into a home via their music and tradi- 
tion of family life which forms the back- 
ground for their spirit, Cor Unum, a 
community of people with one heart 
and one mind. 

Their “rolling” is more than a super- 
ficial sight-seeing, for tourist attractions 
are not the stopping points for the 
Trapps. Each place they visit recalls 
vivid memories on all continents and 
especially of the people. The Trapp 
Family Singers’ impressions are related 
not just as those of concert artists, tour- 
ists and travelers, but as a family close- 
ly united in spirit and keenly attuned 
to the personalities and cultures of the 
people they meet around.. the world. 

Traditions of other cultures learned 
in their travels enrich their repertoire 
from Hawaiian chants and dances to 
the Maori poi dances and songs. In 
their travels, they learn from personal 
experience songs that are symbolic of 
the spirit of the people, as the blithe 
melody of Waltzing Matilda represents 
the Australian determination and def- 
ance of oppression. 

Mrs. Trapp observes, “The more one 
travels, the smaller the world seems to 
become,” as their concerts take them to 
South America, Hawaii, Europe, New 
Zealand and Australia. “Wherever 
words failed to say what was taking 
place in our hearts, we could always ex- 
press it in music.” At the close of their 
memory-filled farewell concert, family 
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members go to help the missions in 
New Guinea. Readers will want to 
hear more as the volume foretells fur- 
ther adventures; in closing Mrs. Trapp 
states, “Now music-minded and mission- 
minded Cor Unum looks to the future.” 
Berenice Reep WITTE 


Two Gentle Men, The Lives of 
George Herbert and Robert Her- 
rick, by Marchette Chute. 319 
pp. Dutton. $5. 


I N PRESENTING parallel lives of the two 
seventeenth century poets. Herbert 
and Herrick, Miss Chute has achieved 
another success in a series of distin- 
guished biographies which include stud- 
ies of Chaucer, Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson. 

Superficially, Herbert and Herrick 
seem to have much in common: both 
were Cambridge men and staunch roy- 
alists; both wrote excellent verse; both 
entered, rather belatedly, the Anglican 
ministry; both were gentle men in a 
violent, hate-torn age. Yet they differed 
widely in temperament and point of 
view: . the Church of England,” 
observes Chute, “needed a wide roof to 
accommodate two men as unlike as the 
saintly rector of Bemerton and the some- 
what pagan vicar of Dean Prior.” 

The fifth son of the Magdalen Her- 
bert with whom John Donne enjoyed 
a deep spiritual friendship, George was 
from childhood preoccupied with things 
of the spirit. ‘True, he turned away for 
a time from his earlier determination 
to be a minister, but only because he 
had convinced himself that his duty lay 
elsewhere. He came to believe, with 
Bishop Launcelot Andrews, that “James 
was a scholar-king who was using his 
great office to save England from war 
and England’s church from dissolution,” 
and that “to serve such a monarch was 
to serve the purposes of God Himself.” 
But his hopes for preserving peace met 
with frustration in the death of James, 
in March, 1625, and he appears soon 
after to have taken orders as deacon. 
Tortured with doubts of his own wor- 
thiness, it was not until four years later 
that he consented to accept the little 
country parish of Bemerton, near Salis- 
bury, and to be ordained minister. 

Aristocratic though he was by birth 
and education, Herbert set himself at 
once to becoming a true shepherd, a 





father of his people, a priest determined 
to make the liturgy as meaningful to his 
flock as it had become to him, through 
years of meditation and participation, 
Always frail, Herbert served his parish 
a bare three years—the last six months 
in increasing invalidism. After carefully 
putting his affairs in order, he died quiet 
ly “on the first of March, 1633, only 
one month short of his fortieth birth- 
day.” The Temple, edited with loving 
care by Nicholas Ferrar and the Cam. 
bridge printer, Thomas Buck, shows that 
however completely Herbert may have 
failed in achieving peace in the world, 
he reached it at length in his own soul 
and “was able to shape his poetry as 
perfectly as, in the end, he was able to 
shape his life.” 

Robert Herrick’s Hesperides, a rich 
though disordered treasury of lyrics on 
a variety of subjects, reflects not only 
the poet’s classical preoccupations but 
also his cheerful hedonism. Untroubled 
by the scruples that tortured Herbert, 
he outlived him by more than forty 
years—outlived the civil war and the 
execution of Charles, outlived depriva- 
tion from his living during the Crom 
well regime, and died peacefully in pos 
session, in 1674. Unlike Herbert, Her 
rick seems to have had no anxiety over 
his inadequacy as a minister. The source 
of his lamentations lies in the stupidtiy 
and insensitivity of the people he served, 
and his exile from the pleasures of Lon- 
don. Yet the many poems in his an- 
thology that sing country joys indicate 
that he reached a happy enough com- 
promise, at least with the necessity of 
making a living. His speedy application 
for reinstatement in Dean Prior after 
the Restoration testifies to the same 
thing. Indeed, there is a sturdy legend 
that Herrick’s lively ghost haunted his 
vicarage until well into the next cen- 
tury—when it was laid, no doubt, by 
some cool-blooded rationalist. 

Marchette Chute’s thorough knowl- 
edge of the troubled period in which 
these poets lived enables her to present 
them clearly and objectively in relation 
to their times. Although she makes dis- 
creet use of their writings to supple- 
ment the often scanty biographical de- 
tails, she is careful not to force the evi- 
dence. The work seems to be intended 
for the literate general reader but its ac- 
curacy, excellent bibliography and full 
index will gratify the scholar. 


Sister Mary Puiiepa, B.V.M. 
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{ SEEMED appropriate in some odd way that the recent 
| printers’ strike should coincide with the announcement 
that the government had at long last decided to help British 
publishers sell their books abroad. The sum allocated—a 
paltry half million pounds—will hardly, one supposes, change 
the situation overnight nor, when one remembers the prag- 
matic approach endemic in our (and I suppose all) govern- 
ments, will it really do much for the encouragement of lit- 
erature. Trade, it used to be said, follows the flag; translated 
into the modern idiom it could be expressed as orders follow 
the sale of technical books and it is to be imagined that 
Whitehall has its eye on the exports of machinery of all sorts 
that will be produced, it is hoped, by selling British books 
of “know-how.” 

Nevertheless, this little windfall for the book trade has led 
to some examination of conscience, some of it in public, not- 
ably in the Times Literary Supplement which with its issue 
of August 7 published a special thirty-six page inset on “Brit- 
ith Books around the World.” Seventeen eminent and not 
0 eminent writers (the TLS discarded its rule of anonymity 
for this inset) examined various phases of our present literary 
gene, the tone to the whole thing being set by an editorial 
‘The Need To Receive As Well As To Give.” The point 
was made that we are not to approach the matter like a Vic- 
torian lady of the manor taking soup to the deserving poor; 
we will have to engage in a dialogue. “There are civilizations 
entirely unlike our own which nevertheless have graces of 
their own to preserve; they may or may not want to add to 
these graces the poems of Yeats and the novels of George 
Meredith.” 

Of all the articles in the very mixed collection I found 
Christopher Hollis’s “The World Beyond Europe: Some Im- 
plications of the Christian Tradition” the most rewarding. 
In presenting the cultural tradition of the West to the East, 
the problem, Mr. Hollis says, “Is not a problem of this 
nation or that. It is precisely because a nominally Christian 
culture has allowed itself to be rent asunder by insane na- 
tional rivalries that it is despised throughout the rest of the 
world . . . The problem is for the Christian world to pre- 
sent itself to the non-Christian world in a worthy light—to 
present itself as something better than a culture of techno- 
crats anxious to get rich quick and at the same time all too 
apt to destroy itself by its impatient quarrelsomeness and 
greed; and this is a problem—it need hardly be said—that 
cannot be solved by writers alone. Writers cannot make 
Christian civilization appear worthy unless it is worthy.” 

All this is very well said. Yet in reading some of the other 
articles in the symposium one could not avoid the impression 
of unreality. The necessity for dialogue must be admitted, 
the need to export our values and not our vices, the empha- 
sis on the individual, and so on. But the overall impression 
was one of weight and a certain complacency; we must 
examine our consciences but there seemed to be an implica- 
tion that we should sum it all up rather in the terms of 
the pharisee than of the publican. 

I found a powerful echo of my feelings on the matter in 
a letter in the following week’s TLS. The Director of the 
National Book League wrote: “Newly literate peoples need 
to be fed with simple and entertaining reading material if 
they are to stay literate, and here they need, too, what might 


be described as the sub-technical, and how-to-do-it books 
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and the informative books.” He goes on to list some of the 
requirements met with by the Book League in Nigeria. “We 
were given a list of the reading material which (a senior 
official and his colleagues) felt might hold Nigerian readers 
to the British book. It included Edgar Wallace, Agatha 
Christie, Rider Haggard and Richmal Crompton.” We have 
travelled some distance even from Meredith and Yeats. The 
letter concludes: “There are good books in every kind. The 
success abroad of the British paperback and other similar 
series, success which could be phenomenal, if only currency 
restrictions were eased, would seem to indicate that if we 
can establish high standards without necessarily establishing 
highbrow standards, and if we can intensify the exchange of 
ideas and information, we have little to fear, but if we stand 
by standards that may be interpreted as pompous, and are 
obstinate in our financial arrangements, then we have little 
to hope.” 


RELAXATION of standards of another kind has been oc- 

cupying the correspondence columns of newspapers and 
reviews in recent weeks. This has been concerned with the 
proposed abolition of Latin as a compulsory subject for en- 
trance to Oxford or Cambridge Universities. The outcome 
is by no means clear yet, but it certainly seems to be the 
case that the abolition of Latin as an entrance requirement 
will ultimately take place. 


While the discussion was at its height we were treated, of 
course, to the stock arguments on both sides: the abolition 
of this simple requirement for entrance to the university was 
heralded as the science students’ charter of liberation, and 
likened by one correspondent to the capture of Constan- 
tinople in 1453 when, it was said, enlightenment was spread 
to the West by the scholars who fled from the city thus 
leading, as we were taught at school, to the Renaissance. 
No one seemed to remember that it was Greek (a dead lan- 
guage abolished as an entrance requirement to Oxford some 
years ago) whose study these expelled scholars revived in 
Europe. On the other side of the discussion we were treated 
to the picture of illiterate scientists dominating a world ruled 
by materialistic values. The discussion was on a higher 
level at the universities concerned, but beyond the school- 
masters there was little championing of Latin as the key to 
a culture and a literature to which we all owe very much; 
the roots of English literature are in Latin Cand Greek) and 
we can ill afford to neglect them. 

It is possibly the bad teaching of Latin that has broughf 
it into disrepute over here; when it is regarded as primarily 
a mental exercise, a kind of linguistic geometry, and not 
the learning of a language for the purpose of communica- 


(Continued on page 83) 
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CURRENT INTERESTS 


The Degrees of Knowledge, by 
Jacques Maritain. Newly trans- 
lated from the fourth French 
edition under the supervision of 
Gerald B. Phelan. 476 pp. Scrib- 
ners. $7.50. 


acouges Marrrain’s Les degres du 
J savior, probably the most important 
single work of the Thomist revival, first 
appeared in 1932, went through six 
French editions and was already trans- 
lated into English previous to this trans- 
lation. In such a brief review as this, it 
is simply impossible to do justice to 
such a great work. It is a most striking 
exposition of the amplitude and depth 
of Thomist epistemological principles. 
Maritain sweeps majestically on from 
the humble sciences of the physical 
world, through metaphysics and theol- 
ogy, to the heights of mystical experi- 
ence. And yet in achieving this grand 
synthesis, he gives the most careful at- 
tention to detail in his descriptive an- 
alysis. of each sphere of knowledge. In 
contrast to some other disciples of St. 
Thomas, however, Maritain is sharply 
aware of the fact of philosophical prog- 
ress and the need for “organic growth” 
in Thomism. Especially is this clear in 
Maritain’s treatment of the modern nat- 
ural sciences in relation to the tradi- 
tional philosophy of nature. But it is 
also evident in such things as Maritain’s 
discussions of the “practically practical” 
type of knowledge presented by St. John 
of the Cross. 

One will note in reading The De- 
grees of Knowledge that the second half 
is much more properly theological than 
philosophical. Here Maritain reveals 
himself as just as much a theologian 
as a philosopher. This properly theolog- 
ical dimension of Maritain’s work, espe- 
cially his most valuable elucidations of 
Augustinian wisdom and of the doctrine 
of St. John of the Cross, does not al- 
ways receive the attention that it de- 
serves in discussions of his work. 

The need for a new translation is 
explained by Maritain in the Forward 
(p. xvii). “To tell the truth, the for- 
mer translation was quite unsatisfactory, 
marred as it was by a great many mis- 
interpretations and oversights.” While 
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this new translation inevitably shares in 
the weakness of all translations, it will 
succeed in presenting to the English- 
speaking world the thought of Mari- 
tain’s greatest work in a much more 
accurate fashion. Also, the Appendices, 
which are really some of the best work 
in the book, are here translated into 
English for the first time, and a new 
important metaphysical essay on sub- 
sistence (which has, however, already 
appeared elsewhere) has been added in 
Appendix IV. 

For both Thomists and those who feel 
that Thomism lacks the vitality to pro- 
gress and to assimilate the new, this 
book is indispensable reading. 

JosepH J. Sikora 


Christianity and Art, by Frank and 
Dorothy Getlein. 208 pp., 48 illus. 
Bruce. $4.50. 


r Is inspiring to see a book about 
Catholic art written from a rather 
revolutionary point of view. This is that 
of Father Philip Hughes, historian, who 
holds that in papal affairs, and conse- 
quently Catholic art, the character of 
an era is determined by the politics at 
the top. Thus, while an artist among 
the saints, a Teresa of Avila, cannot be 





accounted for only by the Inquisition 
(she would have happened anyway), 
artists of the brush like Fra Angelico 
Michelangelo, Rubens, and Bosch—to 
take instances on whom the Getleins ey. 
pend much thought and many words~ 
are accounted for each by a differen; 
influence at the top. So, Fra Angelic 
is the child of Franciscanism and the 
thirteenth century’s awakened love fo, 
Thomism, Michelangelo reflects the war. 
ring dukedoms of Italy, Rubens the 
Papacy’s clash with the new Hapsbur 
power, and Bosch the revolt of the poor 
against growing social injustice and 
against a rich and apparently unfeeling 
religious autocracy in Spain and in 
Rome. 

This point of view, ending up in the 
great hope for art held out by the “pres. 
ent-day Church in the world” ever since 
Leo XIII, is reinforced towards the end 
of this fast-moving volume by a discus 
sion of such modern artists as Rouault, 
Orozco, Levine, Rattner, Manessier, 
Girard and Moller. Goya, however, is 
given major credit for breaking the 
bonds of the Church’s aristocratic hold 
over religious painting by his “Last Com- 
munion of St. Joseph of Calasanz” of 
1819. 

The text—which treats almost exclu 
sively of paintings and mosaics and oc 
casionally sculpture but almost not at 
all of architecture—abounds in good ob 
servations, such as those about the quiet 
ness of Simone Martini’s paintings and 
a refreshingly unforced analysis of both 
Sienese and Byzantine painting seen, as 
it were, and as it ought to be; from the 
outside of the believer, relying upon 
what his faith has taught him. 

Equally revolutionary with the text is 
the bibliography. Gone is the dry and 
often dead lumber of the art historian 
of an older day holed up in the fast: 
ness of some fine old library. Gone are 
Grove and Cavalcaselle, Moore, Perkins 
and Ruskin (although Ruskin was very 
close to the church). Instead, we are 
given a radiant reading list of forty-five 
items, many of them Skira and Abrams 
books. Thirty-one of this list are less 
than five years old, eleven have been 
out five to ten years, and only two old- 
timers remain, Berenson with his won- 
derful Italian Painters of the Renais- 
sance and Lionello Venturi. What a 
clean sweep! It means that art has come 
down from the tree-tops. 


James W. Lane 
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Human Nature and the Human Con- 
dition, by Joseph Wood Krutch. 
211 pp. Random House. $3.95. 


osePpH Woop Krutcu has been wor- 
J ried by the same paradox that has 
struck many thinking people in our time 
-the fact that the twentieth century, 
which seems in some respects like the 
dawn of a great new era, appears in 
others to threaten the doom of civiliza- 
tion. Why, he asks, is this so? Others 
have put the same question, too, and 
some have even come up with pretty 
much the same answer that he sug- 
gests; but nobody, I dare say, has writ- 
ten of it with more clarity, precision and 
insight, or, one may add, in a finer lit- 
erary style. 

What the ancients called the “good 
life,” he points out, we think of in terms 
of the “standard of living.” This stand- 
ard is predicated on wholly material 
things—e.g., the size of the rear fins on 
our cars, the appointments of our kitch- 
ens and bathrooms, the dimensions of 
our TV screens. Our economy, which 
until World War II was an economy of 
production based on the ability of in- 
dustry to supply the requirements of 
the consumer market, is now an econ- 
omy of consumption based on the abili- 
ty of the market to consume all that 
industry turns out. In such a society the 
“good citizen” is quite literally the man 
who consumes even to the point of 
waste—who buys a new car this year, 
for example, not because he needs one, 
or even wants one, but because the na- 
tional prosperity desperately requires it. 

To stimulate this artificial demand, 
the wizards of Madison Avenue—abet- 
ted, says Mr. Krutch, by industry, edu- 
cation and even religion—have worked 
out an elaborate picture of the “average” 
citizen in terms of his needs, wants and 
social status. Everyone is encouraged to 
conform to this average and dissuaded 
from trying to rise above it. Mr. Krutch, 
who distinguishes quite correctly be- 
tween the “average” and the “normal,” 
taises the question whether there may 
not be something in human nature, as 
distinct from the present human condi- 
tion, which simply cannot be measured 
in terms of telephones, cars and TV 
sets. 

Unfortunately his position is vitiated 
to a large extent by his seeming reluc- 
tance ever to make a forcible statement 
of the opposition’s case. Time and again 
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Joseph Wood Krutch: Why the paradox? 


he puts his argument in the form of a 
hypothetical premise. I open the book 
at random and quote the following: 


If what is commonly called human nature 
is merely whatever the existing condition of 
man makes it, then there is no basis for any 
criticism of that condition and those who 
believe that the business of education is to 
teach the student “adjustment to the exist- 
ing culture” are on unassailable ground. 


On page after page these “if” clauses 
occur, until one begins to wonder if 
Mr. Krutch really believes in his own 
case. Only toward the end is there any 
real statement of the dignity and value 
of human nature, and even there one 
wishes that he would be just a bit more 
vehement in making it. 

But even to raise such questions re- 
quires deep insight and courage, and 
Mr. Krutch deserves all the credit in the 
world for raising them. I wish that his 
book would enjoy a much larger circu- 
lation than it will probably get. 

Cuartes A. FECHER 


The Freudian Ethic, by Richard La- 
Piere. 299 pp. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. $5. 


| or gears LaPiere’s strong criticisms 
of contemporary American society in 
The Freudian Ethic are often to the 
point. The book suffers, however, from 
a hyper-negative attitude, overgenerali- 
zations and a lack of historical sophisti- 
cation on important background issues. 

LaPiere characterizes the Freudian 


ethic, or way of life, by noting its “lack 
of constraining or inhibiting social prin- 
ciples, lack of supernaturalistic or other 
fixed faiths (except, of course, faith in 
the Freudian version of the self), lack 
of set goals, lack of any rigorous system 
of personal social values and sentiments, 
and complete absence of any sense of 
obligation toward others.” While it is 
hard to believe that these perspectives 
of the Freudian ethic apply to all Freud- 
ians (for an immediate exception, Her- 
bert Marcuse comes to mind), it re- 
mains true that such socially negative 
propositions often flow from the Freud- 
ian camp. LaPiere is at his best when 
he uncovers the abuses of Freudianism 
as they operate in the critical areas of 
our culture. He sees the propagation of 
the Freudian ethic in the school, home 
and courtroom as due to the enshrining 
of such dubious values as adjustment, 
permissiveness and coddling in the 
handling of social problems, whether 
they pertain to children or to criminals. 
Furthermore, he shows that the adop- 
tion of the Freudian ethic is already 
discernable in American social process- 
es, business and government wherein 
security, bureaucratization, political ma- 
ternalism and the absence of a sense of 
responsibility characterize the contempo- 
rary scene. 

The attack on the Freudian ethic is 
the main activity of this book; but it is 
only half the picture. It is essential to 
realize that for LaPiere, the totally nega- 
tive character of the Freudian ethic is 
able to be seen only in terms of its op- 
position to the Protestant ethic, and it 
is the later ethic that he wishes to pre- 
serve. He takes his point of departure 
from Max Weber and sees the Protes- 
tant ethic as a “codification of those 
personal qualities—strong motivation, 
freedom from social preconceptions, self- 
confidence, foresightfulness, and so 
forth—that together constitutes individ- 
ual initiative and leads to enterprising 
conduct of some sort or other.” It is in 
developing the historicity of the Protes- 
tant ethic that LePiere is at his weakest. 
First, he has no awareness of the con- 
tinuity of the Medieval and Protestant 
traditions, stating at one point, with 
considerable philosophical naivete,-thae 
the idea of man as a rational animal co- 
incides with the rise of Protestantism. 
Secondly, he does no justice to the reli- 
gious orientation of the Protestant tradi- 
tion, with its concern for spiritual in- 
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teriority and conscience; but prefers to 
see it as the development and preserva- 
tion of bourgeois values. Furthermore, 
in this regard, his brief sorties into the- 
ology are disastrous, as he constantly 
confuses the Protestant and Catholic 
orientations. Thirdly, and less forgiv- 
able, as the error is in his-area of stated 
competence, LaPiere uses what are ac- 
tually characteristics of the American 
experience to describe the Protestant 
ethic. The ethic for which LaPiere ex- 
presses such fondness is better found 
in Franklin, Emerson and William 
James than in Luther and Calvin and 
can hardly be called Protestant in any 
unequivocal sense. 

It should be further pointed out that 
the Protestant ethic as conceived by 
LaPiere is not consonant with the Chris- 
tian ethic in either of its two classical 
forms, Catholic or Protestant. Indeed, 
as developed in this book, its religious 
centering is extremely vague if present 
at all. Actually, as against LaPiere, 
Christianity has found much of signi- 
ficance in Freudianism and in general 
would not take such an extremely criti- 
cal position. The Freudian notions of 
sex, the child and authority are freeing 
notions when placed in the context of 
a Christian anthropology and while 
certainly in need of adumbration from 
other insights to the human personality, 
they preclude a completely negative 
approach to Freud. 

It is a shame that Professor LePiere, 
having seen the dangers of the Freudian 
ethic, for the classical American experi- 
ence, should so narrow that tradition so 
as to have it coincide with the values 
of the Protestant ethic, which, as con- 
ceived by him, is more properly entitled 
the bourgeois ethic. On the credit side, 
however, LaPiere has made us aware 
of the dangerous inroads made by ad- 
vocates of a superficial and passive view 
of the human personality. 

Joun J. McDermorr 


Prudence, by Joseph Pieper. Trans- 
lated by Richard and Clara Wins- 
ton. 96 pp. Pantheon. $2.75. 


S THE AUTHOR says at the start, “No 
dictum in traditional Christian doc- 
trine strikes such a note of strangeness 
to the ears of contemporaries, even con- 
temporary Christians, as this one: that 
the virtue of prudence is the mold and 
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Joseph Pieper: For our time 


‘mother’ of all the other cardinal vir- 
tues.” As a matter of fact the virtues 
themselves have fallen somewhat into 
disuse, in theory much more even than 
in practice. Too often even the best-in- 
tentioned Christian thinks about the 
moral life solely in terms of a moral 
theology “which interprets man’s moral 
activity as the sum of isolated usages, 
practices of virtues and omissions,” in 
terms not of virtues but of a casuistic 
“action morality” bequeathed to us by 
the “very slowly vanishing” nineteenth 
century. As Pieper makes clear, nothing 
could be further from the ethics of St. 
Thomas than that “all-intruding pedan- 
try, that constant proliferation of warn- 
ings and interdictions,” which soon be- 
comes—and we have all seen it—a “sci- 
ence of sins,” which is “of no use as a 
standard for real life.” 

Prudence, in classical Christian eth- 
ics, is the measure of virtue, “the cause 
of the other virtues being virtues at all.” 
Prudence itself is measured by ipsa res, 
the “thing itself,’ by Truth as the 
“manifestation” of being: “that is pru- 
dent which is in keeping with reality.” 
Prudence is radically opposed to “cun- 
ning (astutia)” or what might be called 
“playing-it-close-to-the-vest-ism.” This lat- 
ter—what most people think of as pru- 
dence—is rather akin precisely to cov- 
etousness, in the sense of “an anxious 
senility, desperate self-preservation, over- 
riding concern for confirmation and 
security.” Prudence is young, it is free, 
it is supple, humble and objective. Pru- 
dence is mature, it makes decisions and 


accepts responsibility. At times it is 
bold, at times it is gentle; but always it 
is true to the good, which “shines forth 
only in prudence.” 

In short, one ought to be prudent, 
and Pieper’s incredibly packed little 
book makes one want to be prudent. In 
the process—and this is true of all of 
Josef Pieper’s work—Prudence will force 
the reader to take seriously the Univer- 
sal Doctor whose teaching has been so 
universally doctored in textbooks and 
pamphlets, so hidden and stifled by an 
overgrown casuistry, that only Pieper's 
slashing strokes can restore the canvas 
and make that doctrine relevant for our 
time. Pieper writes simply and in our 
language. But this is not light reading. 

JosepH CarPINo 


The Communist Challenge to Amer- 
ican Business, by Clarence B. 
Randall. 203 pp. Little, Brown. 
$3.50. 


E wHo Has never before encoun- 
tered Clarence Randall should 
meet him at least once for he is a fine 
piece of modern Americana. Typically 
the “enlightened” executive, proponent 
and practitioner of articulateness on the 
part of his fellow industrialists, defend- 
er par excellence of the faith Cin free 
enterprise ), he candidly displays himself 
in this book as the businessman who 
went to Washington—and loved it. 
That he, himself, contracted what he 
refers to as “Potomacitis,” that he takes 
great satisfaction in government service 
and, indeed, considers it the business- 
man’s duty to serve when called upon 
Chis description of evasive refusal tac- 
tics is biting) is not, however, the sub- 
stance of his book. As its title does not 
suggest too clearly, though the book 
does emphasize a “communist chal- 
lenge,” Mr. Randall with all his heart 
wants business to take up the problem 
he throws in its lap: “American private 
enterprise can become a powerful force 
for good in the world, and can at the 
same time assure its own survival.” 
The basis for the: first, altruistic half 
of this statement is summarized when 
he says, nothing impresses me 
more than the distance which industry 
has come in the voluntary assumption 
of social responsibility toward the im- 
mediate communities with which its 
operations are associated.” But plainly 
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-without going into the “distance” trav- 
eled--Mr. Randall is wrong on “volun- 
tary assumption,” and if we must wait 
for business to assume freely interna- 
tiona! responsibilities it will be another 
case of “too little, too late.” 

Mr. Randall’s hope is all the more 
strange since his own “full confession” 
—for which he may be admired—of hav- 
ing been guilty at one time or another 
of most all of the businessman’s classic 
prejudices shows he was constantly 
catching up with reform and, too, fight- 
ing it on the home front. However, with 
his last dozen years of experience with 
questions of foreign economic policy, 
and as a Marshall Plan consultant and 
Chairman of the “Randall” Commission 
studying said policy, he is trying to lead 
his colleagues in this new area. But still 
only that experience enabled him to do 
another series of about-faces. Despite 
the very frequently sound advice he of- 
fers to American business (when not 
chiding and even castigating it for its 
attitudes, now on international prob- 
lems and responsibilities) his hopes that 
it will be accepted are overly optimistic 
if not contradictory with the deeper 
meaning of his own evidence. 

On balance Clarence Randall’s book 
should be taken up by businessman and 
general reader; at least they will not be 
pushed backwards beyond positions the 
majority holds. It does not do enough 
and many weaknesses in it stem from 
loving, but blind acceptance of things 
American. However, it does explain key 
points in the United States’ present 
economic role in the world and the role 
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it could have, while the description and 
analysis of the problems of underdevel- 
oped countries will be a net gain for 
most all. Too, despite reiterated belief 
in the abilities of free enterprise, the 
book does go far in explaining the neces- 
sity of government initiative and aid 
without complaining about it as a neces- 
sary evil. 

Read uncritically it will leave one 
with a warm glow—enjoy it, but keep 
thinking. Our own thought was that 
underdeveloped countries would rightly 
not be too pleased with even the best 
(which is not bad) of Mr. Randall’s 
thought. 

Rosert W. FAULHABER 


Wolfe at Quebec, by Christopher 
Hibbert. 194 pp. World. $4.50. 


HE story of the siege of Quebec and 

the deaths of the two great generals, 
the British Wolfe and the French 
Montcalm, within hours of what was 
victory for the one and defeat for the 
other is, rightly, legendary. For the bat- 
tle was one of history's most decisive, 
marking, as it did, the end of French 
power and the beginning of an undis- 
putable Anglo-Saxon hegemony in 
North America. Had Wolfe lost that 
battle, 1959 might well have heard Rus- 
sian as the speech of Juneau, Spanish 
as that of Los Angeles, French as that 
of Chicago, Dutch as that of Albany, 
and the citizens of Boston anxiously dis- 
cussing the latest maneuver in a long 
struggle to preserve their ancestral laws 
and culture. 

So Mr. Hibbert has a great subject. 
Unfortunately he has viewed it with a 
little mind. 

He assures us he has written “not so 
much a... work of scholarship as one 
of entertainment for the general read- 
er.” He has “omitted all references to 
sources in the text.” He has also omitted 
any attempt to document what is little 
better than an exercise in character as- 
sassination. 

Wolfe’s military greatness is reluc- 
tantly admitted, but his victory is at- 
tributed, by means of surmise, to treach- 
ery among the French. Wolfe was 
chaste and temperate, traits referred to 
as homosexualism which, being unprov- 
able, is characterized as latent. Wolfe, 
who died a hero and a major-general at 
the age of thirty-two, irritated incom- 


petent, lecherous and lazy subordinates, 
so he is depicted as a vainglorious prig 
and a martinet. Wolfe sought glory, 
therefore he was a grabber of the lime- 
light. His health was atrocious, there- 
fore he was abnormal. Finally, the 
night before his glorious death James 
Wolfe recited Grey’s famous “Elegy” to 
his officers and remarked: “I can only 
say, gentlemen, that I would rather be 
the author of these lines than win the 
battle we are to fight to-morrow,” and 
therefore he was histrionic. Finally, as 
he was beloved of his men, he must be 
shown in peevish moral undress amid 
his immediate subordinates. 

This is not to say Mr. Hibbert’s book 
is not of value. For one thing, it is 
brief. It is also reasonably representa- 
tive of a whole mass of contemporary 
books written on the assumption that 
even the noblest of men are but the re- 
sult of an unusual arrangement of psy- 
chological abnormalities. 

Jutrus Frasco Harmon 


The War for the Union: The Im- 
provised War, 1861-1862, by 


Allan Nevins. 436 pp. Scribners. 
$7.50. 


Ae Nevins continues his history 
of the United States in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. His first two 
volumes, Ordeal of the Union, dealt 
with the period 1846-1856. The ‘next 
two volumes, entitled The Emergence 
of Lincoln, were concerned with the 
critical years 1857-1861 and actually de- 
voted almost as much attention to Doug- 
las as to Lincoln. Now we have the first 
volume of The War for the Union, cov- 
ering the year 1861 and early 1862. 
There are to be three more volumes on 
the Civil War and two additional vol- 
umes covering the period 1865-1877, 
making a total of ten volumes in the 
set, which is confusingly referred to by 
the publishers as “The Ordeal of the 
Union,” the title used for the first two 
volumes. 

The high standards set in the first 
four volumes are evident in this fifth 
one. Nevins marshals dozens of state- 
ments made by the leaders of the ~na 
tion in 1861 to show that the war was, 
as he observes, “needless” and at the 
same time practically unavoidable. He 
admits that the possible further spread 
of slavery in 1860 was well nigh an 
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academic question but at the time in- 
forms us that Lincoln and the Republi- 
cans were unwilling to make a mean- 
ingless concession to the South, a con- 
cession that might have prevented the 
war. Lincoln opposed the Crittenden 
compromise, which was indeed a mean- 
ingless concession but one which was 
eagerly sought by the South. The blame 
for the “needless” war is well distribut- 
ed, North and South, by the author. A 
good summarization is made of the al- 
most insoluble slavery controversy. 

The strained relations between Lin- 
coln and General McClellan are given 
in concrete detail, as are those between 
Lincoln and Cameron, his first and very 
unsatisfactory Secretary of War. The 
battles of the first year and their dis- 
couraging effect upon the North are 
analyzed. Lincoln’s depression by the 
end of 1861 is not minimized. It was 
not to be the short war that he had mis- 
takenly imagined in April, 1861, that 
it would be. 

The impressive qualities of this first 
war volume augur well for those still 
to come. Among the many books that 
may be expected as we approach the 
centenary of the outbreak of the Civil 
War, the volumes by Allan Nevins will 
certainly stand well toward the top of 
the list. 

Paut Kinrery 


The Age of Martyrs, by Giuseppe 
Ricciotti. Translated by Rev. An- 
thony Bull, C.R.L. 305 pp. Bruce. 
$4.95. 


HIs Is A valuable book. Abbot Giu- 
seppe Ricciotti will be well known 
to readers, especially for his Life of 
Christ and History of Israel. The pres- 
ent book deals with Christianity from 
Diocletian to Constantine, particularly 
the last persecutions and the official 
conversion of the Roman Empire to 
Christianity. The high lights of the 
book are the treatment of Diocletian, 
the accounts of individual martyrs and 
the appraisal of Constantine. In all 
these, Abbot Ricciotti shows himself to 
be a member of the modern moderate 
school of thought in reaction against 
the excessives of previous enthusiasts. 
The reader feels that he is in touch 
with an urbane and mature mind. Abbot 
Riciotti writes in a pleasant and easy 
style, a style which- at times even be- 
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comes a little chatty. He is undoubtedly 
right in claiming that Diocletian was 
a man of great talents, even perhaps of 
greatness, that much of the material 
available about the martyrs is sheer in- 
vention, and that Constantine was far 
from being a Christian saint. The claim 
of the dust jacket, however, that “he is 
the only Catholic historian who points 
out that the emperors were not entirely 
wrong in trying to suppress the Chris- 
tians,” is a considerable exaggeration. 
One has only to read Father Hughes’ 
History of the Church to find a fair- 
minded account’ very similar to Abbot 
Ricciotti’s. Nor should it be a surprise 
to any student of Roman history to hear 
that Diocletian was certainly one of the 
best of the later emperors. It is well to 
remind readers however that he was 
most reluctant to persecute. 

Abbot Ricciotti makes a judicious 
choice of martyrs and follows a geo- 
graphical system in dealing with them. 
Just as it is true that not everything to 
be found in the records is reliable, so it 
is also true that the unreliability of the 
matter does not mean that the par- 
ticular martyr in fact never existed. 
Abbot Ricciotti guards against excess in 
either direction. 

In dealing with Constantine, he 
stresses that we have only a very sha- 
dowy knowledge of this great figure, 
and he distinguishes rightly between 
the immense importance to Christianity 
of Constantine’s official acts and atti- 
tude, and his own personal relations 
with the Christian religion. The nature 
of the sign which preceded his capture 
of Rome is quite uncertain, and to call 
it his conversion to Christianity seems 
to be going far in advance of the avail- 
able facts, although it is true that un- 
der him the Roman Empire became 
Christian. He himself was received into 
the Church first as a catechumen and 
finally as a baptized member only just 
before his death. He was, in fact, bap- 
tized then by an Arian bishop. 

There are many other absorbing pas- 
sages. There is an excellent analysis of 
the sources of our information about the 
martyrs and a good description of the 
actual mechanics and working of per- 
secutions. A summary of the Canons of 
Peter of Alexandria on the treatment of 
those who had yielded to various ex- 
tents in the persecutions is of great in- 
terest, and there is a readable account 


of the Battle of the Milvian Bridge and 
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of the Edict of Milan. The penultimate 
chapter gives a brief account of the 
chief heresies and schisms of the period. 

Two criticisms may be made of the 
book. One, a mere point of detail, that 
the numbered paragraphs seem to add 
little, and give the impression some- 
what of a textbook. The other, which is 
more important, is that Abbott Ricciotti 
perhaps overstresses the urbanity, the 
suavity, the high-mindedness of the per- 
secuting emperors and their ofhcials, and 
omits the popular passions aroused 
against the Christian. It may well be 
that the higher officials deplored the 
attitude of the Christians in a some- 
what detached way, after the fashion 
of Pilate and Gallio, but it would be 
most unhistorical to give the impression 
that the proceedings were passionless. 

This book makes easy and interesting 
reading and may be recommended both 
to the common reader and to the stu- 
dent of history. Each may feel assured 
that he is reading an account which 
will met the standards of modern crit- 
ical scholarship. 

Timotnuy Horner, O.S.B. 


Daily Life in the Time of Homer, 
by Emile Mireaux. Translated by 
Iris Sells. 264 pp. Macmillan. $4. 


Ca discussing the background 
and setting of Homer's epics, the 
manor house of Homeric times, the 
life of noblemen, peasants and soldiers, 
public workers and craftsmen, Homer's 
women, popular festivals, funeral rites, 
public games, and other such topics 
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make up the body of this book. Mireaux 
has gained considerable help from re- 
cent discoveries in archaeology, though 
he relies in the main upon his interpret- 
ations of Homeric texts for conclusions. 
Briefiy, he sees the picture as follows. 

Homer probably lived and composed 
in the eighth century, B.C., or at latest 
in the early seventh. Thus he was not 
far earlier than Hesiod. M. Mireaux 
sees the Odyssey as derived by a clever 
composer and plotter from three differ- 
ent poems, one about Odysseus’ jour- 
neys, one about Telemachus’ journeys, 
and one about the vengeance of Odys- 
seus when he returned home. He may 
well be right, for at one time possibly 
as many as thirty poems circulated 
among contemporary minstrels dealing 
with some aspect or other of the Hom- 
eric stories. That but one man com- 
posed Iliad and Odyssey is a difficult 
thesis. M. Mireaux, however, seems to 
lean, with M. Ferdinand Robert, to the 
one man theory, in which respect he is 
rather against most of the German 
critics. 

M. Mazon, chief Homeric scholar in 
France and translator of the Iliad for 
Les Belles Lettres, as well as M. Victor 
Berard, also a student of Homer and an 
authority on the Odyssey, furnish M. 
Mireaux with much of his theory. Our 
author is particularly struck by the 
amazing amount of minutiae in the po- 
ems, the sort of tiny detail only likely 
to be known by someone meeting it at 
first hand; thus it bespeaks close obser- 
vation and personal experience. At 
times M. Mireaux invokes very early 
French poetry to help his explanation. 

Judged by modern standards Homer's 
world was small. So was the life of man. 
The world tended to be theocentric: 
gods walked the earth frequently. In 
general people lived unpretentiously, 
artisans and smith were well along in 
their crafts, and were doing fine work 
in metals, ivory, woodworking and jew- 
els. Wealth lay in land, though large 
herds of domestic animals and good 
crops also built wealth. But Greek soil 
was poor and splitting up farms to ac- 
commodate rising generations led to 
hardship. Hence frequent migration 
westward and the Greek colonies that 
doted the circumference of Sicily and 
the southern shores of Italy. Hence the 
frequent use of ‘the sea in Homer's 
stories. M. Mireaux leans more toward 
the Odyssey than the Iliad, since he is 
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interested in the life of men at home, 
and the Iliad is a war story pure and 
simple. 

A good index concludes the work. 
The translator has given us a fine text 
and there is a beautiful jacket by H. 
Lawrence Hoffman. This book is a 
worthy addition to any library. 

L. V. Jacks 


The Nation Takes Shape, 1789- 
1837, by Marcus Cunliffe. 222 
pp. University of Chicago Press. 
$3.50. 


Fr EIGHT short chapters Marcus Cun- 
liffe traces the development of the 
American character in its first half-cen- 
tury as a nation. A swift pace is needed 
even to try recounting the events that 
shaped America from Washington to 
Van Buren, from the original thirteen 
states to the twenty-six of 1837. During 
this same period Dickens and Trollope, 
Martineau and DeTocqueville described 
their contemporary American, his man- 
ners and customs and crudities; now a 
Churchill, Brogan, Dangerfield and 
Cunliffe are interpreting the events the 
former saw. To attempt to see how 
Americans have fulfilled the promise of 
American life, to probe into the condi- 
tions that made Charles Dickens fear 
that “the heaviest blow ever dealt at lib- 
erty will be dealt by this country in the 
failure of its example on the earth” is 
to an English scholar fascinating work 
indeed. Cunliffe is Lecturer in Ameri- 
can history at the University of Man- 
chester in England. 

In this short book the author seeks to 
find how much our brand of democracy 
is peculiarly an American phenomenon 
and how much of it is part of a common 
Western heritage. As with any other 
scholar he has his failures and triumphs. 
Although he mentions such movements 
as nativism, camp-meetings, anti-Cath- 
olic riots in passing (but not in the in- 
dex), he does not seem to feel that the 
American was concerned with religious 
issues nor that religion affected his cul- 
ture. With other recent scholars he sub- 
jects the rise of Jacksonian democracy to 
critical scrutiny, holding that this move- 
ment was a political phenome.:on rath- 
er than the crusade usually associated 
with Jacksonian democracy. With this 
interpretation we' might not have any 
serious quarrel, at least in some aspects 


of it, as there are many facets. But some 
examples used to illustrate his point are 
weak, especially as regards the actions of 
political figures. Perhaps no one might 
have expected Alexander Hamilton’s 
son to have become a Democrat, but 
then neither would they have expected 
FDR’s son to have become a Republi- 
can. Would they have expected the 
most prominent Catholic in the South, 
William Gaston, to have been a Feder- 
alist, a Whig, and a bitter anti-Jackson- 
ian; R. B. Taney, a border state Cath- 
olic was just as ardent a Jacksonian. 

Mr. Cunliffe’s interpretation of the 
period which helped form the American 
character is certainly up to the high 
standards set by previous volumes in the 
Chicago History of American Civiliza- 
tion series, which aims to bring to the 
general reader in compact form “the in- 
sights of scholars who write from differ- 
ent points of view.” It will show the 
general reader that even in this long 
past period that culminated in Jackson- 
ian democracy the historian does not 
have all the answers, so should not be 
expected to have the answers for more 
recent history. The bibliographical note 
will, however, urge him onward eagerly 
to new knowledge as did the book. It is 
always an exciting quest. 

J. Herman ScHAUINGER 


Stars Upstream, Life Along an 
Ozark River, by Leonard Hall. 
252 pp. University of Chicago 
Press. $3.95. 


i with hiking on the Appalachi- 
an Trail, canoeing in the Quetico- 
Superior wilderness and mule-backing 
down the Grand Canyon, a float trip on 
an Ozark River ranks as one of the finer 
outdoor experiences available in the 
United States. Leonard Hall’s book takes 
the reader into the heart of the float 
trip country, where numerous gushing 
springs feed the small rivers that flow 
through one of the last remaining wil- 
derness areas in the Middle West. 
Men have tried hard enough to civil- 
ize the Ozarks. After the first settlers 
came in the 1830’s it took only about 
ten years to kill off the bear, buffalo, 
elk, antelope and most of the deer. They 
logged the pine and oak and slashed 
hillsides bare of lesser species for char- 
coal. Wasteful farming methods eroded 
the thin soil and combined with over- 
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grazing and annual brush burning to 
put the region on the way to becoming 
a biological desert. 

This is part of the story Hall tells in 
tracing the course of the Current River, 
one of the most beautiful of southern 
Missouri’s small rivers. Fortunately, the 
steeper, less accessible areas of the 
Ozarks resisted complete despoilation, 
and in the 1930's the national conserva- 
tion program arrived to help save the 
rest. Today the Current River flows for 
150 miles between wooded banks where 
once more the beaver splashes and the 
deer comes down to drink. 

Hall writes interestingly and authori- 
tatively of the history, people, animals 
and forests of this reviving region. He 
also portrays vividly the delights of the 
indigenous float trip. “Have you ever 
sat on a riverbank at night and watched 
how the reflections of the stars seem to 
travel upstream against the current?” he 
asks. On the Current River, only the 
stars go upstream; the boats all drift 
with the current. No one would think 
of paddling against the river, he sug- 
gests, since it is so pleasant just to float, 
fish, camp on the sand bars and swim in 
the deep, clear pools. 

Ricuarp P. Frispre 


Stillmeadow Sampler, by Gladys Ta- 
ber. 282 pp. Lippincott. $4.50. 


1h gpapreme geese it is refreshing to read 
a book such as Mrs. Taber’s Still- 
meadow Sampler, which might be sub- 
titled “A Study in Tranquility.” The 
diversities of the seasons is the theme of 
this book. The author shares with you 
the seasonal changes at her farm-home. 
She paints vivid and intimate pictures of 
burgeoning trees and flowers, of the 
planting and gathering-in of crops, of 
summer heat and wintry blasts. Even I, 
with no trace of a green thumb, and 
with a congenital dislike of canine life, 
was interested in her gardens and in 
her lively brood of dogs. 

Mrs. Taber not only sees the beauty 
of all things in nature, but she feels it 
deeply. The book is a revelation of her 
character and her gift of enjoying sim- 
ple things, her calmness, goodness and 
kindliness are outstanding characteris- 
tics. She is a generous person, some- 
what lacking in humor, but blessed with 
tranquility. She decries moderns who 
cannot sit and listen. For an example of 
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the lowest approach to the wonders of 
nature she mentions those who sit on 
a beach but who cannot hear the music 
of the tides because they have portable 
radios playing hot music. 

The author describes all aspects of 
her old farmhouse, and especially fasci- 
nating is the attic, which leads her to 
remark that we all have mental attics 
in which are old thoughts, faded dreams 
and hopes laid away. She did not add, 
however, that modern houses, such as 
ranch and tri-levels, have no attics, and 
should I go on from there to say that 
neither do the owners have mental 
ones? How can modern young people 
have’ fond memories of push-button 
homes and factory-frozen foods? 

With most of Mrs. Taber's conclu- 
sions I am in hearty accord. She believes 
that play is a capsule representation of 
living, and that playing any sort of 
game shows a person’s real nature. It 
may reveal the do-or-die, win-at-any- 
cost type, or the haphazard, or the bored 
who consider all games childish. The 
latter type, she believes, must have had 
a childhood without gaiety—life is real, 
life is earnest—and something has been 
missed; therefore she believes that moth- 
ers should play games with their chil- 
dren. In like manner she also stresses 
the importance of reading to children. 

The reward of reading this book 
should be to achieve a sense of tranquil- 
ity, or at the very least to envy one who 
can achieve it. Her aunt, says Mrs. 
Taber, was a comfortable hunter. She 
just sat on a log and waited for a deer 
to come by. How wonderful—and how 
different from the millions of moderns 
who wear themselves out tearing around 
to attain enjoyment. They acquire top 
speed on land, on water, or in the air; 
a surfeit of lushness and luxury; enter- 
tainment to the point of satiety—and 
what then? Artificial tranquilizers! Read 
this book for real tranquility. 

Tueresa O’NEIL 


Kings, Lords, and Commons, by 
Frank O’Connor, 166 pp. Knopf. 
$3.75. 


Mythologies, by William Butler 
Yeats. 368 pp. Macmillan. $5. 


RANK O’Connor is a story writer of 
Ireland who is so far ahead of all the 
others in the field that like the racehorse 
Eclipse he is first and the rest are no- 





where. He is the master of his craft and 
sullen art. And what poet is there ip 
all of Ireland, past, present and to come, 
who can hold a candle to the flaming 
genius of William Yeats? Yet here in 
these two books O’Connor and Yeats 
clamber somewhat painfully from thei; 
proper places and engage in writing that 
is strange and new for them, well de 
serving of their trouble. Frank O’Con. 
nor pulls on scholarship like a gown, 
grunts and puffs like a don with his 
translations from the poetry of the Gael, 
while Yeats deserts Mount Helicon and 
babbles of the green fields where he 
met the Little People and the fairies of 
Ireland. 

Ireland lost her native tongue over a 
century ago. The constant drive of the 
enemy from within and without to rid 
her of the Gaelic language has been al 
together successful, thank Heaven. She 
still may whine and complain about her 
servile linquistic condition, but the los 
of the Gaelic has led the Irish to the 
English language, the most beautiful 
and supple tongue in the world, and she 
has benefited from it and become a bene 
factor. Had the Irish remained speaking 
in the Gaelic, which it seems they never 
really wanted to, not wanting to talk 
only to themselves, their writers would 
have been as obscure as those of the 
Welsh, the Cornish, the Bretons and 
the Basque. For who among you has 
read the Mabinogion in the original ot 
the racy verse of Twm o'r Nant? What 
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a fate—to be ignored—that would be for 
the most garrulous and literary of peo 
ple! 

The Gaelic language flowered in its 
writien form for about 1,500 years and 
during that time there arose a body of 
Irish poetry, understood only among 
themselves, that was touching, some- 
times lovely and always revealing. Men 
like Douglas Hyde have translated from 
it and, truly Irish, have deserted the 
original and written poems all of their 
own on a theme suggested from the 
Gaelic, like the marvelous “My Grief 
on the Sea.” There is nothing wrong in 
that, in fact it is from a translation from 
the French that we have received that 
fireside poem of William Yeats that be- 
gins “When you are old and gray and 
full of sleep.” But Frank O’Connor has 
been determined for most of his life, like 
a don, to set down an accurate transla- 
tion from the Gaelic of the poems that 
flourished in that language. After all, 
Frank O'Connor is really Michael 
O'Donovan who for most of his life was 
a proper librarian in Cork and you know 
what librarians are when it comes to 
dotting i’s and crossing t’s. So, in about 
100 translations of his own into English 
verse, he has put the best of Irish poet- 
ty. He has done it all before, through 
his life, in little books and pamphlets, 
some of them rare enough to awaken 
the jackdaw zeal of the bibliophiles. 
Here in a fine burst of some sort of 
goodness or other Alfred Knopf has pub- 
lished them all in a book. 

A fine book it is too, worthy of the 
contents. In his prefatory remarks to 
many of the poems Frank O’Connor re- 
veals himself more clearly than the 
works he has translated and yet all in 
all this is the best book of translations 
from the Gaelic that we have yet seen. 
The poetry ranges from bucolic and pas- 
toral poems of nature to the sophisticated 
and bawdy literary efforts that came 
with the degeneration of the Gaelic fol- 
lowing the Flight of the Wild Geese 
after the broken Treaty of Limerick. 
While our libraries and scholars will 
naturally acquire this book it deserves a 
far better circulation than that, for it 
holds a mirror to native Ireland, and 
we can hear the people talking and sing- 
ing without fear of their being over- 
heard or ourselves discovered. 

All of William Yeats, his life and his 
poetry, is shot through with mysticism 
ranging from the sublime to the ridicu- 
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lous. He believed in ghosts and fairies 
in the way that any poet must, but over 
all his experiences and speculations he 
throws the magic of his poetic vision so 
that when we enter his esoteric world 
we are protected from unbelief by his 
genius and can walk with him through 
the lands of Faery where we have not 
visited since the days of our childhood. 
Yeats makes too much a thing of this, 
of course, as do all people who have be- 
come separated from simple folk who 
experience the supernatural literally and 
talk about it only to themselves and 
then in whispers. In Mythologies Yeats 
comes out too clearly about the strange 
half-world which we are aware of only 
as a dream, but what he tells is true to 
him and to most of us here and there; 
this book is an essential part of the 
critical literary apparatus that is grow- 
ing up to envelope this great poet. 
WittraM B. Reapy 


The Oxford Companion to French 
Literature, compiled and edited 
by Sir Paul Harvey and J. E. 
Heseltine. 771 pp. Oxford. 
$12.50. 


_™ LOGARITHM tables, these “com- 
panions” to literature are indispen- 
sable to the student, but only men of 
heroic temper are prepared to be the 


benefactors of humanity at the expense 
of so great a labour for themselves. Sir 
Paul Harvey and Janet Heseltine are 
such heroes. Sir Paul died in the at- 
tempt, but his collaborator hung gallant- 
ly on. A reviewer has the pleasant op- 
portunity to thank these two for their 
years of work on behalf of the reading 
public. 

The structure of The Oxford Com- 
panion to French Literature is much the 
same as that of the Companion to Eng- 
lish Literature which preceded it. There 
are articles on all French literary figures 
of any significance, living and dead, as 
far back as French writing goes—the 
Strasbourg oath—and even on some 
Frenchmen, medieval ones, who wrote 
in Latin—Saint Bernard, for instance. 
The main works of the outstanding au- 
thors are also given in outline in their 
due place. e.g., Le Cid of Corneille, the 
plays of Marivaux, of Claudel, the nov- 
els of Balzac and Proust, of Victor Hu- 
go, Anatole France and many others. 
The philosophers are not forgotten, 
Bergson and Maritain, Descartes and, 
surprisingly but gratifyingly enough, 
Maine de Biran to whom generous space 
is allotted. The critics receive due no- 
tice: Taine is lavishly treated, and one 
does not complain, as room was found to 
include this gem “he (Taine) concluded 
that English women owed their long 
teeth to a heavy meat diet and their 
large feet to their habit of tramping for 
miles across rain-sodden soil.” The the- 
ologians, Bossuet, Malebranche, etc., 
are not forgotten. Among the most un- 
derstanding items is that on Lamennais. 
The articles on general literary subjects 
provide interesting reading: epic poet- 
ry, tragedy, lyric poetry, French influ- 
ence on English literature, foreign in- 
fluence on French literature, censor- 
ship, the Bible—though in this case 
comments do not go beyond 1774, the 
Cafe. There are articles, too, on the 
Maurists, the French Republics—a sub- 
ject not a little confusing to the for- 
eigner, the Eiffel ‘Tower, which by the 
way the authors consider an “intrinsi- 
cally hideous erection,” John Law, li- 
braries, the press, the novel, French 
Canadian literature and a host of other 
subjects. Everything and everyene Jis 
dated as far as possible and the works 
listed have the date of first publication. 
The whole book has lavish cross refer- 
ences, while the printing is, as one 
would expect of Oxford, impeccable. In 
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short, this is an indispensable student's 
aid and a very thorough and accurate 
piece of scholarship. 

In a work of this kind, there are 
bound to be a few omissions and a few 
corrections. Allow me to make a few con- 
structive criticisms. Gehon’s novel on 
the Cure d’Ars, Le Jeu du Ciel et de 
l’Enfer might be mentioned under the 
Cure. The five propositions condemned 
by Innocent X should occur verbatim 
somewhere—under Jansenius or Port 
Royal. Pascal’s attitude in the Provin- 
cial Letters was nearer to the Thomist 
than to the Jansenist doctrine on grace. 
It is at least controverted whether Saint 
Joan of Arc’s mission really ended at 
Rheims. Something has gone wrong 
with the last sentence in the otherwise 
clear paragraph on Francois de Sales. 
The Jesuit Relations were not only 
from Canada but from India, China, 
Japan and many other places. ‘The gen- 
ial Abbe Huc should have a niche in 
the Companion. Lastly an article on 
the principles of French versification 
would, in a future edition, be a useful 
addition. 

Cotumsa Cary-Extwes, O.S.B. 


The Novels of James Gould Coz- 
zens, by Frederick Bracher. 306 
pp. Harcourt, Brace. $5.75. 


_— in this critical study Professor 
Frederick Bracher of Pomona Col- 
lege, California, takes note of the ful- 
some praise accorded two years ago to 
James Gould Cozzens’s By Love Pos- 
sessed, that virtually unanimous and un- 
restrained acclaim that led so many read- 
ers to conclude that The Great Amer- 
ican Novel had at long last been writ- 
ten. “Critics who ignore a writer,” Mr. 
Bracher observes, “are innocuous 
enough, but who shall save a man from 
the excesses and exaggerations of his 
friends?” Then, not surprisingly, Mr. 
Bracher goes on in the course of his 
study to indulge, if not in excesses, at 
least in some exaggerations of his own. 

It is an exaggeration to claim, as Mr. 
Bracher does, that the body of Cozzens’s 
work is “matched in our time only by 
Faulkner and Hemingway.” Nor are 
the reasons for the comparatively little 
attention given Cozzens’s novels until 
By Love Possessed to be found all to- 
gether in the statement that “the aver- 
age novel-reader” doesn’t like Cozzens 
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because of his “lack of romance and 
sentimental sweetening” and “the more 
sophisticated reader” (presumably this 
includes readers in the academic world) 
doesn’t take to him because of “the ab- 
sence of fashionable literary techniques.” 
A profounder reason as to why Cozzens 
will undoubtedly continue to be includ- 
ed among artists of the second level (not, 
as another critic, R. W. B. Lewis, has 
cautioned, the second rate) may be 
noted in what Mr. Bracher refers to as 
“representative of the epistemology” of 
Cozzens’s major novels. This is a state- 
ment of a character in Cozzens’s earliest 
novel, Confusion: “The only wisdom 
worth having is that which the equipped 
mind derives from experience.” If this 
“Lockean pronouncement” implies “dis- 
missal of intuition and wisdom of the 
heart,” as Mr. Bracher says it does, then 
the chief limitation of Cozzens’s fiction 
is plain. Intelligence and experience, as 
novelist’s equipment, can go just so far. 

The plan of The Novels of James 
Gould Cozzens is admirable. Since Coz- 
zens is definitely not a novelist who 
can be approached biographically, Mr. 
Bracher’s major concerns are with the 
style, structure and techniques of the 
body of Cozzens’s later works. The ear- 
liest novels are dealt with in an in- 
troductory chapter and then Mr. Brach- 
er dwells at length on the themes of the 
later novels as communicated through 
what are called rather stuffily, “the ad- 
mirable characters.” 

On the subject of religion, and in par- 
ticular the attitude of Cozzens or his 
Men of Reason characters toward Cath- 
olicism, Mr. Bracher isn’t too happy. It 
doesn’t betray much critical or theolog- 
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ical insight to write of Mrs. Pratt, for 
example, (she is the bewildered Cath- 
olic lady in By Love Possessed): “In her 
self-righteousness Mrs. Pratt resembles 
those heroes of Graham Greene who are 
able to revel in sin because it provides 
an opportunity for demonstrating—by an 
assurance of forgiveness somewhat fa- 
cilely taken for granted—their assurance 
of salvation through the Church.” 

Mr. Bracher’s study is the kind that 
will please the already convinced, 
Whether it will win over those less en- 
thusiastic about Cozzens’s achievement 
is something else again. 

Puitie C. Deasy 


Summer Knowledge: New and Se- 
lected Poems, 1938-1958, by Del- 
more Schwartz. 240 pp. Double- 
day. $4.95. 


hen Scuwartz’s first book in 
nearly a decade recapitulates all the 
poems from his first small but widely 
acclaimed volume In Dreams Begin Re- 
sponsibilities and selects from Genesis, 
Book I and Vaudeville for a Princess. 
These lyrics, many of them revised ex- 
tensively, are followed by a verse play, 
“Coriolanus,” and following it the group 
of new poems, which gives the whole 
book its title, presents what is very like- 
ly to be the poet’s most accomplished 
work. Former teacher, student of philoso- 
phy and editor, Schwartz continues de- 
nying “mass-media” reality with comic 
irony instead of with his old bitterness, 
while he affirms more strongly than he 
ever has the truths of mind and heart. 
A style which Allen Tate long ago 
called “the only genuine innovation 
since Pound and Eliot” has evolved into 
yet richer experimentation. Alongside 
the smooth-counting lines of earlier 
work, the “Summer Knowledge” poems 
are shaggy though deceptive. There is 
a larger proportion of free verse, a con- 
fident risk against prosiness and a com- 
plete change of prosodic technique. 
Within and over lines, Schwartz 
plays with the sound of words as fastidi- 
ously as Swineburne, not with anything 
like Hopkins’ complicated chiming, but 
more like Whitman’s or Cummings’ 
loose handling of repeated sound and 
word, yet with more strong-minded con- 
trol than these two have for allusive 
meanings. The fact is obvious: together 
with a superb ear for music Schwartz 
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has clarity which is decisive where mys- 
tery is not. 

Consistently, Delmore Schwartz has 
written idyllically about people, espe- 
cialy people in love, while venting his 
spleen and wit on politics and manners 
which, after all, are more easily made 
remote and hostile. The new poems are 
an occasion for higher flights and cruel- 
er satire. “Lincoln,” for instance, exposes 
“a politician—of the heart,” drowns the 
president’s importance by tolling re- 
frains of “Capitalismus won the Civil 
War,” and finally mourns Lincoln’s loss 
of individuality in “History's ceaseless 
insane sums!” “The True Blue Ameri- 
can,” which hilariously apes Whitman, 
and the somber frightened “Would-Be 
Hungarian” are poems which expose 
American illusions of grandeur as well 
as the guilt Lawrence saw in the dy- 
nasty of classic American authors. By 
far the harshest comment on patriotism 
comes as a shocking revelation of depth 
psychology in “Coriolanus and His 
Mother: a Dream of Knowledge”— 


Every man dies for that which gives him 
life! 

Not that poor widow, but society 

Nursed him to being, taught him what to 
he: 


She is the actual mother, only for her 
Has he become the narrow murderer! 


Yet satire is only a portion of the work. 
The whole of this verse play under- 
stands a character and his situation with 
a sympathy that becomes exhausting. 


As mentioned, the lyrics up to “Corio- 
lanus” and the play itself are earlier 
work, extensively revised and compris- 
ing well over half the book. Except for 
“Coriolanus,” all the poems discussed 
here are new ones from the second, 
“Summer Knowledge” section. Differ- 
ences between the two parts are marked 
indeed. Besides a change of style, sharp- 
ened but less frequent irony, and a 
loftier tone throughout the second sec- 
tion, there is a new preoccupation with 
religious themes and personalities of 
both Testaments. But something be- 
sides subject matter and increased rev- 
erence in tone proves that in Summer 
Knowledge the cream of the volume has 
settled to the bottom. 


“Seurat’s Sunday Afternoon along the 
Seine,” seven pages of free verse, is out- 
standing. The painter’s masterpiece is 
recreated with poignant vitality and 
emotion that suggest, “The Sunday 
people are looking at hope itself.” ‘The 
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poem develops remarkably, welding 
ideas in the picture to personal reflec- 
tions. The promenading couple with 
their dog and umbrella dominate the 
poet’s thoughts as they do the canvas, 
and mortality, love, beauty, the artist’s 
efforts to “almost create,” or at least to 
succeed at life, are all doomed. For 
Schwartz, like Seurat, is 
Without forebears, without marriage, with- 
out heirs, 
Yet with a wild longing for forebears, mar- 
riage, and heirs: 
They all stretch out their hands to me: but 
they are too far away. 
But being “in the truth,” all valuable 
things are redeemed. Shining through 
uncertainty, in the brilliant moment of 
the poem, there is something greater 
than enchanted despair or the kind of 
lyricism that simply deserves to be called 
extraordinary: 


En route by rail to an ever-receding holi- 
day: 

—Here we have stopped, here we have giv- 
en our hearts 

To the real city, the vivid city, the city in 
which we dwell 

And which we ignore or disregard most of 
the luminous day. 


Epwarp Morw.... 


The Theory of Evolution Judged by 
Reason and Faith, by Cardinal 
Ernesto Ruffini. Translated by 
Rev. Francis O’Hanlon. 205 pp. 
Joseph W. Wagner. $3.95. 


E ARE informed in the foreword 
that this book “is a case against” 
both Darwinian’ evolution and _trans- 
formism (evolution of man’s body from 


pre-existent and living matter). The 
substantial and procedural elements of 
evolution are examined initially and the 
scientific critique attempted is most suc- 
cessful on palaeontological grounds. 
However the tenor of the scientific ob- 
servations on the whole is outdated. A 
complete lack of awareness is displayed 
concerning such fundamental experi- 
ments as those of Urey on the origin of 
the atmosphere, the phenomenon of 
transduction and the reversible altera- 
tion of desoxyribose nucleic acid by 
Mirsky. Further, the entire field of the 
biochemistry of evolution is ignored 
and the science of comparative anatomy 
is given short shrift by two references 
dated 1855 and 1862. These areas of 
knowledge are most germane to such 
problems as spontaneous generation and 
transmission of acquired characteristics; 
their absence robs the conclusions made 
in the name of science of much of their 
validity. 

Next comes an interpretation of the 
cosmology in Genesis which is in ac- 
cordance with much of present day 
thought; the remainder of the book is 
devoted to a view of the origin of man 
which is essentially a strict historical- 
literal interpretation of Genesis I. 

The materialistic hypothesis of man’s 
origin is most decisively dealt with in 
the section concerning the spirituality 
of the human soul. But objections to 
transformism are not so well sustained 
and in fact the chapter dealing with 
the literature on this subject is limited 
to a resume of certain nineteenth-cen- 
tury controversies. 

Among other things transformism is 
declared a metaphysical absurdity in 
that every substantial form demands a 
receptive matter specifically adapted to 
it. This principle, however, is entirely 
consistent with the further one stating 
that the infusion of a human soul in- 
duces a specifically human organization 
of the body through that mutual and re- 
ciprocal casuality by which the ultimate 
disposition for the reception of the 
form is affected by the presence of the 
form itself. 

These problems of evolution must be 
viewed from a perspective based on two 
principles: religion is not inherently 
opposed to any scheme allowing creation 
of all things by God; the Pontifical Bib- 
lical Commission did not determine the 
nature of the special intervention of 
God in the creation of man’s body. It 
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should therefore be realized at the out- 
set of any discussion that the current 
status of empirical and_ theological 
knowledge does not allow any conclu- 
sive answers to the problem of evolu- 
tion or transformism. 


Wii J. Pieper, M.D. 


Collected Essays, by Aldous Huxley. 
399 pp. Harper. $5. 


te THE course of the last forty years, 

Aldous Huxley has written essays of 
every size and type. Some are almost as 
short as Bacon’s, and others are longer 
even than Macaulay’s. He has written 
essays about philosophy and religion, 
art and music, things seen and places 
visited. 

The selections that make up this 
volume are not new; neither are they 
dated. They have been garnered from 
Huxley’s previous books and periodical 
publications. The essays cover such a 
variety of topics they leave no doubt as 
to their author’s erudition and virtuosi- 
ty, but this rather amorphous collection 
lacks a unity of purpose. Three essays, 
for example, treat of nature; nine, travel; 
four, love and sex; two, history—and 
another twenty-nine fall into eight 
more generic classifications. Individual- 
ly considered each essay is a gem, at 
least so far as style is concerned. 

There is little dispute over the fact 
that Huxley is one of Britain’s better 
essayists. There is a great deal of dis- 
pute, however, over the content of some 
of his essays. So many of them are sav- 
agely critical of organized religion. Fur- 
thermore, no one denies the problems 
inherent in a population explosion, but 
his scathing denunciations of the hier- 
archy for its opposition to birth control 
grow tiresome. 

Since these essays are not arranged 
chronologically they do not allow for a 
study of the changes in Huxley’s think- 
ing. When he lost faith in a brave new 
world of science, he repudiated contem- 
porary society. With cynical disgust he 
wrote of life as standardized and ugly, 
bereft of joy. Frustration was the rule. 
Only those few who adhered to the an- 
cient ways of faith escaped ennui; yet 
he viewed religion as mostly sham. 
Somehow he found interest in mysti- 
cism. He even skirted around Catholi- 
cism before tumbling into a pseudo- 
Hindu quietism. Where he will come 
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out is anyone’s guess for his essays dem- 
onstrate that he is not averse to sudden 
change. Still concerned with the world 
about him Huxley is at the present 
time an intellectual without apparent 
direction. These essays reflect not only 
his perception and brilliance but in 
them one can perceive his dissatisfaction 
and restlessness. 
Georce A. Cevasco 


I Found God in Soviet Russia, by 
John Noble and Glenn D. Everett. 
192 pp. St. Martin’s Press. $2.95. 


oHN Nose, an American citizen 
J caught in Germany by the “liberat- 
ing” Soviet army, spent ten years in Red 
jails and slave labor camps. He has pub- 
lished the story of his experiences in an 
earlier book, I Was a Slave in Russia. 
That was the factual side of his story. 
The present book is a sequel which 
presents the emotional or the religious 
experience he underwent during that 
decade of his life. Therefore, a portion 
of the book repeats episodes of the 
earlier work in order to localize the ex- 
periences for those who are not familiar 
with the other book. 

According to his own admission, 
John Noble seldom gave much thought 
to any religion during his pre-prison 
days. His father had left the ministry 
before going into business and had 
grown careless about religious practice. 
But the days of solitary confinement and 
calculated starvation made both father 


and son turn to the power above and be- 
yond communist force. With time to 
think, John Noble recalled his neglect- 
ful past, kindled the spark of repentence 
which brought him to his knees in 
prayer. There the fire of hope was light- 
ed. This in turn gave purpose and 
meaning to his torment and prison, for 
he became convinced that God had 
some goal in mind. John Noble searched 
for it and during that searching wait, 
gave “testimony to Jesus Christ” in the 
best way he could. 

In the course of his story he also tells 
of the vague stirrings of religious belief 
in his fellow prisoners, the occasional 
doubts of the guards and of other prison 
personnel, and also of the organized 
though secret meetings and religious 
services at night in secluded corners of 
the barracks or in the depths of the coal 
mines. Included are the stories of two 
orthodox nuns and a priest who defied 
the authorities by refusing to work and 
were able to survive perhaps because of 
the latent religious convictions of the 
camp guards. John Noble found 
strength in the thought of God; he saw 
others, too, gain strength and patience 
from the realization of a Savior who 
watches over the destinies of mankind. 
Catholic, Lutheran, Baptist, Russian 
Orthodox or whatever the religious con- 
viction, all had their persuasion intensi- 
fied in the glare of official atheistic prac- 
tice. 

On reflection this is a rather sober- 
ing book. Noble argued himself to a 
“Savior” and to a personal God in the 
loneliness of a prison cell. Perhaps his 
“miracles” of sustenance and strength 
were more psychological than theologi- 
cal. His personal theology will leave 
much to be desired for the reader used 
to systematic teaching and unhindered 
practice. But here he relates his odyssey 
of solitary thought, reflection and, later 
on, of meditative Bible reading. The 
evidence he adduces for religious con- 
viction on the part of the communists 
themselves is indeed sparse. But at least 
he indicates that it has not completely 
died out in the forty years of official 
atheism. 

In addition to the story of his per- 


sonal conversion in good evangelical 


fashion, in these pages John Noble has 
also set down a graphic indictment of 
the depths to which a land and a peo- 
ple without God can sink. 


Watter C, Jasxrevicz, S.J. 
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SAVE BY ORDERING THESE SUMPTUOUS BOOKS 
NOW AT REDUCED PRE-PUBLICATION PRICES 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE BOOK OF THE PIONEER SPIRIT 
by Allan Nevins, A. M. Josephy, P. Lyon and F. Russell 


The editors of American Heritage magazine present the story of America’s pio- 
neering men and women ina big (8% by 11 inch) and lavishly produced volume 
with over 480 illustrations—more than 150 in color—and a narrative text by 
four distinguished writers. 


Before publication October 30—$9.95 


THE FIRESIDE BOOK OF GUNS 
by Larry Koller 


After—$12.95 


In one big, beautiful volume here is the definitive story of firearms in America. 
Of the 288 pages, 144 are in four-color. The author has been writing about fire- 
arms ever since he left his gunmaker’s bench 15 years ago. The photographs 
are striking. 
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VICTORIA R 
by Helmut and Alison Gernsheim 

This handsome, oversize volume contains a magnificent text- 
and-picture biography of Queen Victoria, based in part upon 
her own journals and writings and illustrated with drawings 
and photographs from her personal souvenir and photograph 
albums to which the authors were granted access by author- 
ities at the archives in Windsor Castle. 400 illustrations. 


Before January 1—$10.00 After—$12.50 
(October publication) 


THE BOOK OF SPORTS CARS 
by Charles Lam and Mark Sherwin 
Comprehensive, illustrated history of the past sixty years of 


sports motoring—cars, designers, drivers, and courses. 723 
photographs. 


Before January 1—$12.50 After—$15.00 
(October publication) 


THE GARDENER’S WORLD 
edited by Joseph Wood Krutch 
The great literature of plant lore and gardening from Homer 


to Edwin Way Teale—128 selections by 103 authors. Over 
100 illustrations. 


Before January 1—$7.95 After—$8.95 
(October publication) 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF MUSIC 

by Paul Henry Lang and Otto L. Bettmann 

The sweeping pageant of 2500 years of music history pre- 
sented in a brilliant text and 600 illustrations. 

Before publication November 1—$8.95 After—10.00 


Before Christmas—$9.95 


Regular Price—$12.50 (October publication) 


THE TREASURY OF EARLY AMERICAN HOMES 
(Volumes I and II) 


by Dorothy and Richard Pratt 


With over 200 color photographs and an illuminating text 
the well-known authors conduct a lavishly guided tour of 
America’s most beautiful homes. 

Before Christmas each volume—$12.95 

After—each $15.00 (October publication) 


GENTLEMEN, SCHOLARS AND SCOUNDRELS 

A rich harvest of superb articles for the discriminating reader 
taken from Harper’s magazine from 1850 to the present— 
fiction, poetry, criticism, humor, essays by many famous 


authors. 
Before publication October 20——$6.50 After—$7.50 


THE ANTIQUES TREASURY OF FURNITURE 
AND OTHER DECORATIVE ARTS 


edited by Alice Winchester and the 

Staff of “Antiques” Magazine 

Handsome, profusely illustrated volume shows in all their di- 
versity and beauty the great masterpieces of furniture and 
decorative art as seen at America’s famous “‘living’’ mu- 
seums — Winterthur, Williamsburg, Sturbridge, Henry Ford 
Museum, Cooperstown, Deerfield and others. 840 illustra- 
tions, 16 pages in full color. 

Before publication November 1—$10.95 After—$13.50 


THE GREAT AMERICAN WEST: A PICTORIAL HISTORY 
by James D. Horan 


The full western story from before the white nan came to 
the twentieth century. 1500 illustrations, including many in 
full color and 1,000 photographs, most of which were never 
published before. 

Before publication November 1—$10.00 


After—$12.50 
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Off the Cuff 3S dy Joel Wells 


“ine egg Universiry oF AMERICA 
has announced plans for bringing 
out a completely new Catholic encyclo- 
pedia (confirming the rumor published 
here earlier this year). The new ency- 
clopedia will be published as a fifteen 
volume set by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. Five years will be required to 
complete the work which has been au- 
thorized by the Board of Trustees of the 
University representing the Archbish- 
ops and Bishops of the country; the cost 
is estimated at more than $4,000,000. Ar- 
rangements have also been made for the 
issuance of annual supplements, for a 
program of continual revision, and for a 
new Catholic dictionary. 

The new Catholic encyclopedia will 
replace the present Catholic Encyclope- 
dia, first published fifty-two years ago, to 
which Catholic University has acquired 
all rights. Commenting on the project, 
Msgr. William J. McDonald, Rector of 
the University, said: “No effort or ex- 
pense will be spared to make the new 
Catholic encyclopedia representative of 
the highest standards of scholarship and 
to provide for the educated general read- 
er as well as the scholar and profes- 
sional person, a comprehensive work for 
which there is a widespread and urgent 
demand.” 

a 


“Why are so many of the books pub- 
lished nowadays —I refer especially to 
non-fiction — written so badly?” This 
question is posed by publisher Alfred A. 
Knopf in the current issue of Knopf’s 
Borzoi Quarterly. He continues: “And 
why, oh why, do reviewers and critics, 
if you can call them that, so very seldom 
call attention to this fact? After a rea- 
sonably long lifetime in close contact 
with writers and editors I must record 
sorrowfully that editorial: standards be- 
come lower year by year. Many books 
published are not even the work of the 
authors whose names appear on them; 
they are re-written and sometimes even 
written by their publishers’ editors. If, 
in the world of letters, there existed a 
law analogous to the Pure Food and 
Drug Act and publishers were com- 
pelled to print on the title page and 
wrappers the name of the people who 
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actually did write the book in question, 
how you, dear reader, would be sur- 
prised. 

“But as time goes on the editors in 
publishing houses seem to fight less and 
less to maintain decent standards. Yet 
it is hard to think of a book that has 
failed to sell just because it was badly 
written, or indeed to discover any pub- 
lic awareness of the badness of writing 
that we not only tolerate but frequently 
devour. I can think of one great best- 
selling novel of 1958, a major book club 
selection to boot, that was one of the 
most offensively badly written pieces of 
fiction I’ve suffered in a long, long time. 
And there’s another major book club 
selection that will be appearing soon 
after you read this that one would think 
any literate editor could have reduced 
by at least thirty per cent and greatly 
improved thereby. 

“It has long been obvious that in the 
schools and colleges very few people, in- 
deed, are learning how to handle the 
English language. The crime is that they 
are being taught by people who them- 
selves, more often than not, are quite 
incapable of writing clear-cut, simple 
English prose. Just compare the situa- 
tion in England! Query: Will a sort of 
Gresham’s law operate one of these days 
and the bad writing drive out the good?” 


Late in July a Mrs. Plunket Greene 
died at the age of eighty in an English 
hospital. She was the Gwen Greene to 
whom the famous Baron Friederich von 
Hugel addressed his Letters to a Niece, 
the well-known and controversial vol- 
ume of personalized apologetics. (The 
book was last published in this country 
in the Thomas More Books to Live Se- 
ries.) For many years a devout Anglican, 
Mrs. Greene was strongly influenced by 
her uncle’s arguments for Catholicism. 
The controversy arose over the Baron’s 
insistence that his niece remain an Ang- 
lican when she first felt that she would 
like to become a Catholic. Says an edi- 
torial in the English Catholic Herald: 
“At this time of her day one can only 
look back and rejoice in the fact that 
when she had to come over, it was to 
the Baron’s delight. All was well, and 


one cannot help feeling that the Baron’s 
caution was repaid by the depth of his 
niece’s Catholicity . . . she was a truly 
holy person.” 


Readers of Dan Herr’s “Stop Push- 
ing” in The Critic will be interested to 
know that he has launched a syndicated 
column in the diocesan press called 
“With Humble Pride.” Already more 
than a dozen “enlightened” (to use Mr, 
Herr’s own word for them) papers are 
carrying the column in which the author 
holds forth on almost everything, or in- 
tends to. With an excrutiating modesty 
Mr. Herr admits that his new column 
is a natural outcropping of “Stop Push- 
ing!” in which he is more or less limited 
to books and publishing (limits which, 
it will be noted, he has observed with 
about the same respect that Bengal tigers 
have paid to the Pakistan/Indian border 
treaty). “With Humble Pride” puts no 
such silly limitations on a pen that can 
write not only on books but through 
butter, and under water and somehow 
make it all very interesting. 


-T HE SnopEs” will ride again this 
month when Random House pub- 
lishes The Mansion, which will com- 
plete the Yoknapatawpa County trilogy 
begun in The Hamlet (1940) and con- 
tinued in The Town (1957). The Man- 
sion stands alone as a complete novel, 
however, as has each of the stories cen- 
tered upon this voracious tribe of Mis- 
sissippians. Mr. Faulkner may be the 
loudest shot fired by Random House 
this fall, but he is by no means the 
only one in an impressive barrage which 
started with their publication of Robert 
Penn Warren’s The Cave and will con- 
tinue into November with James Mich- 
ener’s wonderfully timed novel Hawaii 
—both of these being books which 
should not be given as First Commu- 
nion presents. 

The Knopf catalog describes The 
War Lover by John Hersey as a “long, 
eventful and agonizingly suspenseful 
novel which shows what fear, secret hid- 
den fear, can do to even one of those 
seeming heroes, a war lover.” Readers 
will be able to form their own opinions 
when the book is published later this 
month and at the same time note what 
could be a new trend: all “four-letter” 
words in The War Lover are indicated 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Jesus Christus, Meditations, by Ro- 
mano Guardini. Translated by 
Peter White. 110 pp. Regnery. 
$2.75. 


= BOOK brings to the reader thir- 
teen meditations or sermons on the 
mystery of Jesus Christ. Monsignor 
Guardini delivered these sermons to the 
students at Berlin University during 
the time that he was writing his master- 
piece, The Lord. The reader cannot 
help feeling that these words are more 
than the printed characters on a page. 
Each syllable is charged with dynamic 
vitality. The reader is listening to a 
spoken word, and the personal convic- 
tion of the speaker leaves the impres- 
sion: “This is important; you cannot 
ignore it. But it is you, not I, nor any- 
one else, who must grapple with the 
idea.” 

Monsignor Guardini’s book provides 
no points for meditation. Perhaps, he is 
of the opinion that mental prayer is an 
action too personal for outside guidance. 

What he does is toss the ideas at his 
audience. His pitch is too direct for 
them to dodge or duck. Before they real- 
ize it, they have within their mind 
these ideas which set up a spontaneous 
reaction of probing questions. “Iwo 
veils keep us from seeing the living 
truth of Jesus. One veil is our ignor- 
ance . . . The other veil is that we 
think we know, but in truth we are 
just accustomed to hearing the same 
words, episodes, statements over and 
over again. And this habit excludes any 
possibility of a fresh impression, be- 
clouds the vision even more thoroughly 
than knowing nothing . . . [We] seek 
always a nev’ viewpoint from which to 
examine, question, explore; and then 
allow ourselves to cast off the grey man- 
tle of custom so that we might get 
through to the freshness that is the fig- 
ure of Christ.” 

In no other way is Christ really 
known than by a personal grasp through 
supernatural faith. Faith is the keyword 
of all the meditations. The first is de- 
voted to “His Mother” under the text: 
“Blessed art thou that hast believed!” 
We must imitate Mary. “Every step the 
Lord took towards His divine destiny 
Mary took with Him—not in the way 
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of understanding, but in the way of 
faith.” This journey stretches through 
deep solitude, and the presence of 
many other people simply intensifies 
this aloneness. Faith constantly breaks 
through to new knowledge and _ is 
touched by new values not yet appre- 
hended by the rest of mankind. A man 
of faith can bring others with him, not 
by force of any reasoning but only by 
helping the other man to turn prayer- 
fully towards the Lord. “Nothing that 
comes from God, even the greatest mir- 
acle, proves out like 2 times 2. It touch- 
es one; it is seen and grasped when the 
heart is open and the spirit purged of 
self.” 

This journey leads one not only to 
heaven but also through heaven. Faith 
brings the revelation of God’s presence, 
and “heaven is the presence of God.” 
God is all around us. “One thing is 
missing: we do not feel the presence of 
God. He is still closed off, from our side. 
Closed off by what we ourselves are; by 
the heaviness of our imprisoned being; 
by the slothfulness and dullness of our 
hearts; by the evil that is in us.” If this 
journey is lonely, it is the fault of each 
one of us. 
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The Last Word 


To hear the decisive word on what 
sort of man Jesus was, one must 
turn to John. The other evangel- 
ists too have marvelous things to 
tell about Him. What they tell has 
a quality of pure contemporane- 
ousness . . . But the ultimate rev- 
elation was made only by John. 
He wrote as an old man, out of 
the fullness of Christian experi- 
ence and the perfection of his own 
interior life. He looks backward 
with the penetrating, highly asso- 
ciative perception of mature mem- 
ory; and he was the “disciple 
whom Jesus loved,” who had laid 
his head on Jesus’ breast, and, as 
it says in the Liturgy, “drank the 
everlasting waters streaming there- 
from.” He has the last word to say 
on the Master. 
From Jesus Christus 
by Romano Guardini 











Monsignor Guardini shakes up our 
faith, so that we seek a deeper reason 
for the hope which is within us. This 
hope gradually. becomes a reality. Do 
not read this book unless you are will- 
ing to be shaken loose from the easy 
habit of thinking other people's 
thoughts. Monsignor Guardini points 
his finger at you: “Only you can think 
your thoughts about the presence of 
the Lord in your life!” 

Carrot, STUHLMUELLER, C.P. 


United for Separation, by Lawrence 
P. Creedon and William D. Fal- 
con. 252 pp. Bruce. $3.95. 


i BOOK, carefully written and am- 
ply documented by two laymen, 
Lawrence P. Creedon and William D. 
Falcon, has as its purpose to weigh the 
validity of arguments advanced by 
POAU against the Catholic Church. 
Before commenting on the book it will 
be useful to answer three questions: (1) 
What is POAU? (2) How thoroughly 
have the authors studied this organi- 
zation? (3) What procedure do they 
use in examining the arguments con- 
sidered? 

POAU is the abbreviation for the 
organization known as Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separation 
of Church and State. It was officially 
formed in Chicago, 1947, and its first 
oficers were: Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, president; Rev. John 
A. Mackay (then president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary), vice-president; 
and Joseph Dawson, secretary. 

The authors answer the second ques- 
tion as follows: “Your authors have 
spent two years conducting research in 
preparation for this book. They have 
listened to speeches delivered by 
POAU personnel, have examined every 
issue of POAU’s monthly organ, and 
have read practically every pamphlet 
printed by POAU. For more than a year 
sporadic correspondence has been ex- 
changed between the authors and the 
POAU national office.” (pp. 3, 4). 

Throughout the book the authors fol- 
low a twofold procedure: first to present 
a factually correct view of various coh- 
troversial measures, then to formulate 
a valid judgment of POAU. The book 
considers POAU’S historical setting, its 
history, leaders, aims and certain inter- 
nal contradictions in the organization 
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length random cases of POAU report- 
ing. Among other topics, Catholic medi- 
cal ethics and Catholic presidential can- 
didates are considered. The entire text 
of one POAU pamphlet, “Rising Tempo 
of Rome’s Demands” is printed in the 
appendix and one section of the book is 
devoted to an analysis of the pamphlet. 
Part Four of the book discusses the ba- 
sic POAU premises and assumptions 
that (1) the Church is by her very na- 
ture opposed to democracy; (2) that 
Catholic doctrine demands a close and 
forma! union of Church and State with 
subsequent restriction of non-Catholic 
faiths whenever Catholics form a con- 
trolling majority; (3) that the First 
Amendment prohibits all government 
financial aid to religious groups no mat- 
ter how small or equal that aid is. 

The book is very timely, it does not 
indulge in personalities or resort to 
“hatchet work” or “smear jobs on 
POAU?” as the latter has charged. As to 
its timeliness, the first chapter notes: 
“Since 1948 practically every charge 
hurled at Catholics and the Church has 
been repeated, refurbished, and brought 
up to date by POAU. Since its founding 
late in 1947, the organization has been 
the primary source of aggressive attacks 
on Catholicism. Although relatively 
small, it has received increasing publici- 
ty in recent years, and is now striving 
doubly hard to publicize its views on 
Catholic-orientated isues.” 

To all who have an interest in cur- 
rent events, to all lovers of truth, wheth- 
er they belong to the Church or not, 
and especially to all who find themselves 
nonplussed by charges made against the 
Church, this book will be a refreshing 
experience and a valuable source book. 

Oswa.p J. Marsnatt, S.J. 


The Trial of Jesus, by Dr. Josef 
Blinzler. Translated by Isabel and 
Florence McHugh. 312 pp. New- 
man. $4.75. 


H OW WOULD a lawyer assess and re- 
construct the trial of Jesus Christ? 
This is the task to which Dr. Blinzler 
directs his energy. His book is not spir- 
itual reading. Yet, it provides scientific 
knowledge relating to the most tragic 
hours in the life of Jesus Christ and 
therefore has a strong appeal upon all 
who “live by the faith of the Son of 
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itself. Next the authors consider at 


God who loved me and gave himself up 
for me” to death upon the cross. 

A professional lawyer or scriptural 
scholar will delight in watching the 
author balance myriad details of legal 
significance in the trial of Jesus. The 
reader is presumed to be fairly well ac- 
quainted with the New Testament. He 
must also be a stalwart spirit with 
sleeves rolled up for work. He may not 
wince at the occasional appearance of 
phrases from Greek, Hebrew or mod- 
ern languages. Fortunately, the account 
in its excellent English translation 
moves along freely and seldom entan- 
gles the uninitiated in knotty problems. 
Technical matters are usually relegated 
to footnotes or excursuses. 

Who was legally responsible for the 
death of Jesus Christ? ‘The Jewish San- 
hedrin, Judaism’s highest court, or the 
Roman procurator, Pontius Pilate? On 
what evidence was the death sentence 
imposed? 

The answer to these and other ques- 
tions is not the simple retort: read the 
New Testament! The gospels truly pre- 
sent historical events, but not an his- 
torical biography. The evangelists de- 
liberately ignore chronological or geo- 
graphical details; their primary purpose 
is not an apologetical defense of Christ’s 
innocence; at times they make the speak- 
ers express later beliefs of the Church. 
Such changes do not destroy historical 
truthfulness, but neither do they give 
us history as it is written today. The 
task of Dr. Blinzler is further compli- 
cated by the lack of Roman documents 
for the provinces and by the fact that 
Jewish sources like the Mishna for the 
most part reflect Hebrew legal practices 
after the destruction of Jerusalem in 
70 A.D. 

Christ was condemned to death in 
the evening session of the Sanhedrin. 
Both the arrest of Jesus and the acts of 
the Sanhedrin violated none of the basic 
rules of legal procedure at the time. 
The charge leveled against Christ was 
his “pretense” to be the Messias; his 
humiliated and despicable condition 
was considered an insult to the God of 
glory and to His promises towards the 
chosen people. Caiphas never questioned 
Jesus about his divinity. No doubt, the 
judges were strongly biased. Yet, with- 
out the gift of faith, could they have 
gone even as far as accepting Christ as 
the Messias? It is incorrect, therefore, 
to accuse them of deicide. They did not 





posses the faith either to recognize o 
to deny the divinity of Jesus Christ, ac. 
cording to Blinzler. 

No morning session of the Sanhedrin 
was convened. The proceedings before 
Pilate were a true trial; he alone pos. 
sessed the power of inflicting capital 
punishment. Yet, the greater guilt must 
be imputed to the Jewish leaders. 

It has been suggested that Israel of. 
ficially re-open the trial of Jesus. Blinzler 
replies that the reversal of Christ’s con- 
demnation rests not on mere legal pro- 
cedure but on the plane of faith. 

Carro_t STUHLMUELLER, C.P. 


Liturgical Retreat, by Roy J. How- 
ard, S.J. 145 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $3. 


A GOOD CASE can be made for the ar- 
gument that the Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius was one of the decisive 
books of history. Certainly it played an 
important part in the gigantic and even 
now little understood historical process 
which was the Catholic Reformation. 
Nor, if one is to judge from repeated 
statements of recent Popes and from 
the words of the Code of Canon Law, 
have the Exercises lost any of their im- 
portance in the modern world. 
However, the Ignatian retreat has 
not escaped criticism. The argument has 
been advanced that the framework of 
the Exercises does not take into account 
the vast riches of scripture and liturgy 
which our century has rediscovered. To 
this charge the defenders of St. Igna- 
tius have replied, quite plausibly it 
seems to this reviewer, that we should 
not confuse the spirit of the Exercises 
with the wooden and mechanical appli- 
cation to which they have many times 
been submitted. They further maintain 
that if St. Ignatius were alive today he 
would be the first one to attempt to in- 
tegrate the fruits of the liturgical and 
scriptural revivals of the persent day 
into the framework of the Exercises. 
It is to this precise task that Father 
Howard, a young Jesuit from the New 
Orleans province, has directed his at- 
tention. He has attempted to fashion a 
retreat in an Ignatian spirit with the 
Church’s liturgical life as manifested in 
the Sacraments of Baptism, Confirma- 
tion and the Holy Eucharist as the 
framework. One must leave to those 
with a profound understanding of the 
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spirit of the Exercises Cand this I would 
thirk requires the full thirty day re- 
treat) the question as to how Ignatian 
Father Howard’s retreat really is. Cer- 
tainly he would not claim that it is any 
more than one step along the road of 
rapprochement between the Exercises 
and the Liturgy. Nevertheless the read- 
er cannot help but realize that Father 
Howard has composed an excellent sac- 
ramental retreat and that he has clear 
insight into the connection between the 
Sacraments and the every day life of a 
Christian. This is no small accomplish- 
ment. 
Rev. ANpreEw M. GreeLey 


The Church in the Suburbs, by Rev. 
Andrew M. Greeley. 206 pp. 
Sheed and Ward. $3.50. 


ers READING Father Greeley’s book, 
I hesitated for quite awhile before 
writing this review. Was my disappoint- 
ment in the book merely subjective? 
Was I expecting the author’s work to 
be more comprehensive than he intend- 
ed it to be? In his preface he resolutely 
disclaims any attempt to provide answers 
to the problems the Church faces in 
the suburbs. Certainly I must accept 
his purpose in writing the book as he 
gives it and not criticize him for failure 
in an area he does not even enter. 

But even after I mulled these 





Andrew Greeley: Suburbia is different 
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thoughts over and tried my best to eval- 
uate the book in terms of the modest 
task the author set for himself (“My 
purpose is to attempt to begin discus- 
sion. . .”), the disappointment remains. 
No one can blame Father Greeley that 
he does not give a blueprint for the 
apostolate of the Church in suburbia, 
but does not one have the right to ask 
that he at least bring new insight into 
the phrasing of his questions? He is 
indeed at his best when he is paraphras- 
ing other authors—Riesman, Whyte, 
Fromm, Fichter, Thomas, etc.—but if 
one has already read The Organization 
Man, The Lonely Crowd and The Af- 
fluent Society one does not find any- 
thing particularly new in his approach. 
Certainly it is a service to bring the in- 
sights into the vagaries of suburban liv- 
ing of these social commentators to a 
new audience of Catholic readers, both 
clerical and lay, who perhaps would 
never have realized otherwise the excel- 
lence of the observation and criticism 
which can serve as a background for the 
Christian mission. Father Greeley writes 
smoothly and his compilation of the 
thought of other authors never becomes 
a hodge-podge. But his failure, to my 
mind, lies precisely at the point where 
he attempts to use their analysis of sub- 
urban life as a means to discuss the prob- 
lems of the Church in the suburbs. Is 
one right in sensing that, after showing 
that suburbia is a radically different way 
of life from urban living of a decade or 
two ago, he hesitates to ask whether the 
approach of the Church does not also 
have to be quite different? I have heard 
both priest and layman in the suburbs 
in the East question whether the build- 
ing of a school as the first step in the 
founding of a parish is any longer war- 
ranted. Perhaps such a question is not 
the most vital one, but at least it exem- 
plifies the matters that are being dis- 
cussed in suburban Catholic circles and 
which the author, rather oddly, refrains 
from discussing. 

One certainly respects Father Greeley 
for refraining from hanging out clerical 
laundry in public, but it is surprising in 
a book entitled The Church and the 
Suburbs that so little time is given to 
investigating the (possibly) changing 
role of the priest in the suburban parish. 
The author seems to ask more of the lay- 
man in the way of adaptation than he 
does of the priest. Perhaps it is so be- 
cause he expects his book to be read by 


the laity, and always one is aware of his 
deep interest in the lay apostolate. But 
if Father Greeley really accepts lay peo- 
ple as grown-up children of the Church 
why should he hesitate to discuss before 
them the problems priests may be facing 
in a time of social evolution? 
Dorotny DoHEN 


Christianity and Money, by Jacques 
Leclercq. Translated by Eric Earn- 
shaw Smith. 127 pp. Hawthorn. 
$2.95. 


The Theology of Grace, by Jean 
Daujat. Translated by a Nun of 
Stanbrook Abbey. 159 pp. Haw- 
thorn. $2.95. 


The Catholic Spirit, by Andrew Re- 
tif, SJ. Translated by Dom Ald- 
helm Dean. 126 pp. Hawthorn. 


$2.95. 


Heresies and Heretics, by Msgr. 
Leon Cristiani. Translated by 
Roderick Bright. 142 pp. Haw- 
thorn. $2.95. 


What Is a Priest? by Joseph Le- 
cuyer, C.S.Sp. Translated by 
Lancelot C. Sheppard. 126 pp. 
Hawthorn. $2.95. 


Saint Paul and His Message, by 
Amedee Brunot, S.C.J. Translated 
by Ronald Matthews. 141 pp. 
Hawthorn. $2.95. 


Is Theology a Science? by M. D. 
Chenu, O.P. Translated by A. H. 
N. Green-Armytage. 127 pp. 
Hawthorn. $2.95. 


Hinduism, by Solange Lemaitre. 
Translated by John -Francis 
Brown. 127 pp. Hawthorn. $2.95. 


I T Is A pleasure to record that the latest 
eight volumes, numbers seventeen 
through twenty-four, in The Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism 
maintain a level of achievement that 
was not present in the greater part of 
the preceding volumes of the series. 
Generally speaking, the eight volumes 
under review represent first-rate work 
which, it is to be hoped, will continue 
in the remaining volumes to be pub- 
lished. aah 
Jacques Leclercq, whose name is mis- 
spelled on the jacket of the book he con- 
tributes to the series, is a well-known 
social and moral philosopher and theolo- 
gian. His volume, a long personal essay 
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A brilliant study 
of the life of 

St. Thérese 

of Lisieux 


“One of the most remarkable 
studies of the life of a saint that 
has ever been written — for the 
modern Catholic, for the modern 
world. A brilliantly documented 
theory of the meaning and value 
of a life.”"—rHoMAS MORE BOOK 
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Dead Sea 


Community 


ITs ORIGINS AND TEACHINGS 


By KURT SCHUBERT 


“A succinct, reliable account of the 
Qumran community, and its relation 
to other Jewish groups and early 
Christianity.”—-MILLAR BURROWS 


“The first work on the Scrolls which 
can be used almost as a little en- 
cyclopedia on diverse aspects of Qum- 
ran thought.”—-KRISTER STENDAHL 


Dr. Schubert, eminent Viennese Ori- 
entalist, is president of the Catholic 
Academic Society in his diocese. 


$3.75 at your bookseller 


Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 16 
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on Christianity’s attitude toward mon- 
ey, poverty and wealth, is both provoca- 
tive and solid. After a chapter devoted 
to the basic truths which underlie the 
Christian attitude toward material pos- 
sessions, the author then sketches the 
history of how Christians have reacted 
to material possessions and ends the 
sketch with a stimulating chapter on 
Christian poverty in a technological civ- 
ilization of plenty. Among the many 
riches of the book, the author's state- 
ment and contention that the basic 
Christian Bill of Rights can be ex- 
pressed in the formula, “Every man has 
the right to a virtuous life,” should not 
be overlooked. Some of the statements 
in the volume are too sweeping and not 
sufficiently qualified, but the volume in 
general can be safely recommended. 

Jean Daujat begins his volume on 
The Theology of Grace by a protracted 
consideration of the endowments and 
limits of human nature and only then 
does he begin a consideration of sancti- 
fying grace, its nature, its effects and 
its source. His work gives but scant at- 
tention to actual grace. His develop- 
ment of sanctifying grace is competent, 
if not original, and the work has its use- 
fulness as a presentation of almost all 
of revealed truth which is concerned 
with grace. 

Andre Retif’s The Catholic Spirit is 
excellent. He has synthesized the results 
of fifty years of thinking on the nature 
of the Church’s catholicity and English 
Catholic literature is fortunate to have 
this readable account of one of the dis- 
tinctive qualities of the Church. One 
minor mistake in terminology should be 
noted: “efficacious” is habitually used 
in a misleading sense throughout the 
book. 

It is difficult to envisage a history of 
heresy in one hundred and forty pages, 
but Monsignor Cristiani has essayed 
the task in his book Heresies and Here- 
tics and on the whole has been success- 
ful; in particular his treatment of Prot- 
estantism and Jansenism are notable. 
Also notable is his treatment of the laws 
of diffusion of anti-religious ideas on 
pages 127-28. 

Father Lecuyer’s volume on the 
priesthood is a small masterpiece in 
which he discusses the priesthood of 
the Apostles; the nature of the episco- 
pate, of the priesthood, and of the dia- 
conate; the history and significance of 
the lesser orders; clerical celibacy; and 


the priesthood of the laity. His treat- 
ment of the diaconate, of celibacy and 
of the priesthood of the laity are espe- 
cially good. Not all theologians will 
agree with the author's conception of 
the relation between the simple priest- 
hood and the episcopate and it might 
have been well had the author men- 
tioned that while his position is a re- 
spectable one it is not the only one to 
be found in the Church regarding the 
matter. The volume remains, however, 
easily one of the best of the whole series. 

Father Brunot’s volume on St. Paul is 
a simple but adequate introduction to 
the thought of the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. After initial chapters giving the 
life of Paul up to and including his en- 
counter with Christ on the way to Da- 
mascus, the author then presents Paul's 
teaching according to the chronological 
order of the epistles. 

Faher Chenu has devoted many of 
his years in theology to a consideration 
of the nature of theology and his pres- 
ent volume, Is Theology a Science?, is 
an ideal first presentation of the nature 
of the queen of the sciences. He pre- 
sents the Thomistic position, but is also 
quick to see and admit the good in the 
position of other schools of thought. His 
chapter on the necessity of various the- 
ological systems is excellent as is also 
his final chapter on theology and cul- 
ture. Anyone seeking an introduction 
to the nature of theology could scarcely 
do better than to read and study this 
volume. 

Solange Lemaitre presents a survey of 
Hinduism in the last of the eight vol 
umes here considered. Her work is ac- 
curate, painstaking and within its limits 
complete, but it may be doubted if it is 
readable. So many details are given that 
the inexperienced reader will find the 
volume a difficult one to finish. Rather 
than overloading the volume with so 
much particularized data, it would have 
been better to stress instead the general 
spirit of Hinduism. 

If the general level of each of the 
eight volumes of the Encyclopedia is 
high, the same cannot be said of the 
bibliographies appended to each of the 
volumes. They continue to be routine 
affairs which are of little or no help for 
further reading. They continue to over- 
look important books in English even 
when they are mentioned in the original 
French bibliographies. 

- Ricwarp F. Smrru, S.J. 
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By JOSEPH MEANEY, M.M. 


Spiritual 


Bookshel 


M“s Hitpa Grater is a scholar who 
seems to have the secret of avoid- 
ing superficiality while indulging ex- 
ceptionally wide interests. Her most re- 
cent work, THE LIGHT AND THE 
RAINBOW (Newman, $5.50), shows 
her at her best. 

She explains in the preface that these 
studies in Christian spirituality, though 
arranged in a roughly historical se- 
quence, make no claim to be a complete 
history of the subject. They do, how- 
ever, constitute an excellent introduc- 
tion to it. There are aspects of the sub- 
ject that interest Miss Graef more than 
others, the concept of the image of God 
in man, the close connection between 
moral and spiritual life, the paradox of 
the otherness of the God who entered 
into such a close union with the mystics. 
They are given special prominence and 
attention, but it would not be easy to 
point out more basic aspects than these. 

Miss Graef’s sure touch almost never 
deserts her. She is always intelligent, 
but even she is a little more intelligent 
in some areas than in others, say in the 
Fathers than in the. Scriptures. Her 
treatment of Origen and Gregory of 
Nyssa is perfection itself. But one won- 
ders why she is so convinced that the 
wife of Gregory of Nyssa “must have 
died before he became a bishop.” 

All things considered, we are not like- 
ly to have a brief work on Christian 
mysticism which will put this book in 
the shade. 

Of making many books about the 
Mother of Jesus there is no end, prob- 
ably because everyone feels dissatisfied 
with the available ones. The Swiss Cap- 
uchin, Father Otto Hophan, has now 
added to the long list his MARY, OUR 
MOST BLESSED LADY, translated by 
Berchmans Bittle, O.F.M.Cap. (Bruce, 
$8.00). 

It is unlikely that this will prove to 
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be the book we have been hoping for. 
Yet Father Hophan, though a little free 
with the Scriptures at times, is a com- 
petent theologian who has a sympathetic 
understanding of the attitude of many 
non-Catholics and is himself warmly de- 
voted to the Blessed Mother. Why then 
has he failed? 

In the reviewer’s opinion the root of 
his relative failure (for American read- 
ers) is to be sought in the fact that he 
writes against a Swiss background. His 
rhetoric, his adjectives, his enthusiasm, 
are Swiss rather than American, and 


_they seem as alien and exotic as yodel- 


ling at a jazz festival, or as improbable 
as Father Hophan’s lovely town of 
Schwyz, if one were to come across it 
anywhere in the Middle West. It is 
possible that his book could have been 
successfully adapted; in an ordinary 
translation such as this it is doomed. 

The translation, as such, is compe- 
tent, and the German idiom comes 
through only rarely. The references in 
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the footnotes, however, ought to have 
been given a more acceptable form. How 
could anyone, in German or English, 
produce the reference on p. 130 to La- 
grange: Evangelium de S. Luca? 

The field is still open for an Ameri- 
can, with Father Hophan’s competence 
and love, to give us the book we are 
still waiting for on Mary, Our Most 
Blessed Lady. 

THE SACRED HEART by Alban 
J. Dachauer, S.J., (Bruce, $4.25) is a 
commentary on Haurietis Aquas, the en- 
cyclical letter of our late Holy Father, 
Pius XII, issued in May, 1956, to com- 
memorate thg centennial of extending 
the celebration of the Feast of the Sa- 
cred Heart to the universal Church, 
Haurietis Aquas is one of the clearest 
documents we have on the theology of 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

The theology on which this devotion 
is founded has been developed notably 
during the past 100 years. Ever since 
the revelation in 1675 to St. Margaret 
Mary that the feast of the Sacred Heart 
be established, this theology has been 
taking shape. Pope Leo XIII, who con- 
sidered the consecration of the human 
race to the Sacred Heart “the greatest 
act of his pontificate,” explained the na- 
ture, effects and importance of the act 
of consecration in his encyclical Annum 
Sacrum. Pius XI crystallized the ideas 
of Annum Sacrum with the institution 
of the feast of Christ the King; and in 
his encyclical, Miserentissimus Redemp- 
tor, he expounded the theology of repa- 
ration to the Sacred Heart. Haurietis 
Aquas brings together the principles of 
Annum Sacrum and Miserentissimus 
Redemptor, and develops them. 

Father Dachauer follows the order of 
the encyclical, point by point, develop- 
ing his commentary with historical ref- 
erences, scriptural exegesis and theologi- 
cal analyses. On the whole, the book 
reads well and the commentary is in- 
terestingly put. A complete translation 
of the encyclical is given at the end. 

THE FOLLOWING OF THE 
SAINTS, compiled by Henry S. Bow- 
den, edited and revised by Donald Att- 
water (Kenedy, $4.95), is an attractive 
pocket-size volume of miniature lives of 
the saints, arranged for daily meditatioff 
throughout the year. To each day, about 
a page and a half is given. There is a 
sketch of the saint’s life, followed by a 
brief meditation in which a simple re- 
flection is offered, usually on some vir- 
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tue; then there follows a quotation 
from one of the early ecclesiastical writ- 
ers or from one of the saints; next is an 
incident from the life of the saint of 
the day, illustrating the subject of the 
meditation; and in conclusion, there is 
a sort of spiritual nosegay, taken from 
Scripture. 

This little volume is calculated to 
raise the spiritual tone of any ordinary 
Catholic’s daily life. It has_ been pre- 
pared for English speaking Catholics 
generally. Americans will find here fa- 
miliar names of saints venerated in this 
country, such as the North American 
Martyrs, Mother Cabrini, St. Isidore of 
Madrid, St. Francis Solano and St. 
Peter Claver. 


I N THE private library of a major sem- 
inary student whose theology courses 
are conducted in Latin, a Brevior can be 
a very important volume. Few would be 
without such aid for Dogma and Moral, 
be it a Tanquerey, a Jone, an Arregui, 
or a Prummer. Where Sulpician influ- 
ence is felt, the “Baby Tank” has long 
been popular for Dogma. Now, this 
cherished work is being made available 
in English, in a two volume set entitled 
MANUAL OF DOGMATIC THE- 
OLOGY by A. Tanquerey and J. B. 
Bord, translated by Monsignor J. Byrnes 
(Desclee, $9.75). The pocket-size hand- 
book has been expanded into two size- 
able volumes of some 450 pages each, 
due principally to the quality of paper 
used and the binding, both of which are 
much heavier. The ninth Latin edition 
carries some 850 pages. The English 
version is less compact; the margins, 
for example, are much wider, though 
the type size remains about the same. 
Volume One extends to the tract De 
Deo Creante, inclusive; and Volume 
Two begins with De Verbo Incarnato. 

The translation adheres closely to the 
Latin original; too much so. A freer 
translation would have rendered the 
work much more practical. Fidelity, of 
course, is essential in an undertaking of 
this kind; but that too could have been 
safeguarded in a more readable version. 
The English is too stilted and in places 
awkward. (Exception may be taken to 
the translation of the definition of the- 
ology on the first page of the first vol- 
ume; “Theology . . . is a supernatural 
science, which with the help of reason 
etc.” is less desirable than “Sacred the- 
ology is a science ‘etc.”) Monsignor 
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Byrnes has done seminarians, and lay- 
men interested in theology a great serv- 
ice. It is to be hoped, however, that 
future editions of this fine work Cand 
may there be many!) will be given 
fresher treatment. 

LIGHT OF THE WORLD, Volume 
III, by Benedict Bauer, O.S.B. (Herder, 
$5.95), brings to completion an excel- 
lent set of brief commentaries on the lit- 
urgy of the Masses found in that section 
of the Missal called “The Proper of the 
Season.” (See our review of Volumes I 
and II, April-May, 1959, p. 67). Volume 
Three is devoted to the time after Pen- 
tecost. As in the preceding volumes, the 
author extends his commentary of the 
Sunday Masses through the week if no 
proper week day Masses occur. In the 
part of the liturgical cycle dealt with 
here, proper week day Masses do not 
occur except for the September Ember 
Days. Appropriate comentaries for those 
days are given. The same excellence of 
presentation which made the preceding 
volumes so attractive and so practical 
for daily meditation has been main- 
tained in this volume. 

THE SUNDAY SERMONS OF 
THE GREAT FATHERS, translated 
and edited by M. F. Toal, Vol. 3 CHen- 
ry Regnery, $7.50) will receive a warm 
welcome from those who are already 
familiar with the first two volumes of 
this four volume set. Volume Three be- 
gins with Pentecost and extends through 
the Tenth Sunday after Pentecost. The 
feasts of the Trinity, Corpus Christi, 
and that of Saints Peter and Paul have 
also been included. What was said in 
review of the first two volumes (The 
Critic, December, 1958-January, 1959; 
p. 26) applies in general here. A less 
literal translation, however, with greater 
freshness and more adaptation would 
have enhanced the work. We should 
like to add that seminarians in training, 
as well as busy priests in the ministry, 
ought to be introduced to this excellent 
source material for homiletic assign- 
ments. Every seminary library would 
do well to make it available for ready 
reference. 

BASIC SPIRITUAL MEANS, by 
Philip E. Dion, C.M. CWagner, $4.50), 
is an effort to present to women in the 
religious life who are engaged in some 
form of action such as teaching, nurs- 
ing or social work, “selected fundamen- 
tal means for living a functionally super- 
natural, Christian life and achieving 


perfection.” —The means discussed are 
spiritual motivation, mental prayer, the 
particular examen, obedience, abandon- 
ment to the will of God, weekly confes- 
sion, purity of intention, humility, the 
Blessed Virgin and spiritual exercises. 

The book is not well written; it is 
too verbose and it abounds in awkward 
expressions which read like unidiomatic 
translations. The author seems to strain 
for effect, at times; and his efforts at 
humor are not always successful. The 
statement in the Preface about the book 
being used conceivably as a textbook in 
novitiates and juniorates where young 
religious are instructed, seems to border 
on the presumptuous, to say the least. 
Professed religious deserve something 
less verbose, something more readable; 
and beginners need something better 
organized. Confessors of religious wom- 
en, however, and those who have to give 
Ferverinos to Sisters will find many 


good ideas here. 





Mystery Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 35) 


political exile from a Mediterranean 
island in A Hero for Leanda, by An- 
drew Garve ($2.95). The Stepfather, by 
Charlotte Jay, does not compare with 
her The Yellow Turban or The Fugi- 
tive Eye, but is nevertheless a compe- 
tently written twist on the bride-who- 
is-married-for-her-money theme ($2.95). 
And in The Trouble at Saxby’s, by John 
Creasy ($2.95), Inspector West not 
only has to battle the London under- 
world but also his superiors at Scotland 
Yard who do not appreciate his sterling 
qualities. 

Chandler Nash’s debut in the mys 
tery field is auspiciously made with 
Murder Is My Shadow (Macmillan, 
$2.95), an exciting story of an Amer- 
ican school teacher who gets involved 
with murder in Mexico, with a fine 
finale on the International Bridge. 

The charm which makes readers and 
critics do backflips for Ian Fleming's 
books eludes this column completely and 
makes Goldfinger a wholy unpalatable 
mixture of improbable plot—this time 
the robbery of Fort Knox—and a Mickey 
Spillane sort of sex and sadism CMac- 
millan, $3.00). 

Three books bringing up the rear 
all deserve a better fate. Ben Benson’s 
latest posthumous book is another 
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Trooper Ralph Lindsay mystery which 
hinges on the disappearance of a young 
trooper in training (Seven Steps East, 
Mill-Morrow, $2.95). And finally Erle 
Staniey Gardner, who apparently writes 
faster than we can read, has two first- 
rate Perry Mason novels with the fa- 
mous courtroom fireworks to reward Mr. 
Mason’s faithful admirers. (The Case 
of the Mythical Monkeys and The Case 
of the Singing Skirt, Morrow, $2.95 
each. ) 





Warren’s Latest Novel 
(Continued from page 13) 


in him in his youth by the blond Venus 
of the screen, Jean Harlow. Or Mr. 
Bingham, the town banker, with his 
pince-nez, upstaging the local yokels. 

The erotic scufflings which abound 
in Kobeck County, up the ridges and 
down the hoot-owl hollows, could easily 
be cleaned up and romanticized for 
viewing purposes. Even the satire on the 
mass media could be absorbed and no 
harm done. There are also hillbilly bal- 
lad singers and composers in the story, 
all ready to hand—with guitars. And the 
earthy, hillbilly similes and metaphors 
in the novel sound just like Ernie Ford, 
except for the naughty words. 

Then, too, in the last fifty pages of 
The Cave where everything rounds out 
toa neat triumph for teen-age love and 
most of the main characters become re- 
conciled with themselves and each oth- 
et, it is surprising what warm, cozy val- 
ues they settle for, after all the folderol 
about being and non-being through 
which the author has led them. We see 
old Jack, for instance, now cheerfully 
resigned to death at last, tenderly con- 
sling little Jo-Lea with an assortment 
of homey truths and reassuring white 
lies as she kneels beside him weeping 
quietly, her head on his knees. We see 
Mr. Bingham repenting for his aristo- 
cratic airs, sorry that he once called Jas- 
per a hillbilly and in the presence of 
Jo-Lea, too, who now is going to marry 
Jasper’s fine little brother. Even Nick 
Pappy loses confidence in his Jean Har- 
low ideal and seems disposed to take 
some interest in his wife, just for herself 
alone. Some of these latter scenes may 
dismay and embarrass the reader who 
expects better from a writer of Mr. War- 
ten’s proved stature, but to a movie or 
TV producer they may read just fine. 
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A wealth of fine reading 
from the world of Catholic 
thought and experience 











Lucinie 
By M. L. Pascat Dasgue. In this beautiful and subtly wrought 
novel a young French nun, stationed in a remote corner of Algeria, 
passes through a profound mystical experience. A “‘nun’s story,” 
daring in its theme, in which the miraculous is treated with good 
taste, both religious and literary. $3.75 


Miracle at Fatima 
By Witnetm Hunermann. A dramatic account, in story form, 
of the extraordinary events that took place in 1917 when Our 
Lady appeared to three young shepherds at Fatima, Portugal. 
Written after interviews with the parents and other relatives of 
the children, this is especially timely in view of the Fatima revela- 
tions to be made next year. Illustrated. $3.95 


Lowe or Constraint? 
SOME ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

By Marc OralsON, D.D., M.D. In a bold and thoughtful work that 

is certain to be widely discussed in education circles, this French 

theologian-physician underscores the need for an enlightened 

training in childhood in order to arrive at a true spiritual con- 

sciousness and practice of religion. $3.75 


The Communist 
Persuasion 


By ELeuTHertus WINANCE, 0.S.B. Brainwashing and the measure 
of its effectiveness are lucidly discussed by a former China mission- 
ary, who was expelled after 18 harrowing months of internment 
by the Communist regime. $3.95 








Two Revised Editions of Standard Works 


EXTERNALS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By Joun F. Suttivan, p.p. Revised by John C. O'Leary — $4.50 


MARY IN OUR LIFE 
By WituraM C. Mosr $4.50 








Now at your bookstore 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


In Canada: Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Canada), Limited 
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By PHILIP SCHARPER 


Fagen the many undistinguished 
productions of recent months, a 
few plays have been as conspicuous as 
an Oxford accent at a revival meeting. 
Foremost in this small but blessed band, 
Archibald MacLeish’s Pulitzer Prize- 
winning ].B. has attracted the most at- 
tention and stimulated the most discus- 
sion for the simple reason that, like a 
whale in the living room, it could not 
be ignored. In a theater where the con- 
versations on stage are even more banal 
and prosaic than those in the lobby be- 
tween acts, Mr. MacLeish has attempt- 
ed poetic drama. In a theater given over 
so largely to the clinical examination 
of such problems as juvenile delinquen- 
cy, dope addiction, and the sweet pangs 
of l’amour, legal and otherwise, Mr. 
MacLeish has attempted to grapple with 
the problem which every man has felt 
along his pulses: if Evil is, how can 
God be, or if He is, how can He be 
good? 

Given this subject and its highly im- 
aginative treatment by Mr. MacLeish, it 
was inevitable that J.B. would get the 
most searching appraisal of critics and 
theologians alike. It was also inevitable, 
I suppose, that much of their reaction 
would be myopic, predicated less on 
what Mr. MacLeish had written than 
on what they would have written had 
they been Mr. MacLeish. 

Thus, an eminent drama critic com- 
plained that J.B. lacked any representa- 
tive of traditional Oriental mysticism, 
a Catholic priest complained that Mac- 
Leish posed the problem well but had 
no solution, and a Protestant minister 
protested that New England Protes- 
tantism, which produced J.B. and his 
family, was no longer as Calvinistic as 
Mr. MacLeish seemed to think. 

This type of criticism seems to rest on 
the assumption that J.B. attempts to ex- 
plain rather than to explore the exist- 
ence of evil in the world, whereas a 
reading of the play shows that Mr. 
MacLeish is more concerned with prob- 
ing the problem than attempting its so- 
lution. The play, as written, is a brave 
and occasionally brilliant poetic drama 
on a most ambitious theme. If it is not 
completely successful, one can always 
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remember that in hunting big game it 
is often triumph enough to return home 
with the gun emptied. 

J.B. as ptoduced on Broadway is, un- 
fortunately, an ambiguous achievement. 
In his future meditations on the vicissi- 
tudes of human existence Mr. MacLeish 
might well ponder what harsh config- 
uration of the stars delivered him into 
the hands of Elia Kazan as director and 
Raymond Massey and James Daly as 
the principal actors of J.B. 

Kazan has a flair (which at times 
thickens into a genius) for directing the 
over-ripe poetic drama of Tennessee 
Williams—the poetry of exposed nerve 
ends, stale sensibilities and anthropoid 
violence. But the poetry of J.B. is at 
once cerebral and lyrical, rising at times 
to a point of concentration and emo- 
tional intensity which makes great de- 
mands on actors and audience alike. 
Mr. Kazan’s direction makes no allow- 
ance for these moments. He is at his 
best when acts of violence are shown or 
remembered. But when the poetry 
reaches a moment of reflection, or calls 
for an aria of lyrical and brooding beau- 
ty, Mr. Kazan hurries on as though he 
had been accosted by a panhandler 
speaking a foreign language. 

Nor is MacLeish’s dramatic intention 
better served by most of the members 
of the cast who are currently taking up 
space on Boris Aronson’s effective stage 
set, and the major roles are among the 
major casualties. 

When this correspondent saw J.B. 
Raymond Massey was playing God, and 
it must be recorded that God lost. I am 
of that growing group which suspects 
that Mr. Massey’s taking the role of 
Abraham Lincoln twenty years ago was 
a traumatic experience, and that almost 
every role he has taken since has mere- 
ly been Abe Lincoln using aliases. At 
any rate, Mr. Massey played God in 
].B. as though He were a backwoods 
lawyer, almost as slow of wit as Mas- 
sey made Him slow of speech. In those 
verbal clashes with Satan (brilliantly 
played by Christopher Plummer) which 
are so splendid a part of the play’s tex- 
ture, Mr. Massey succeeds in making 
some of MacLeish’s most brilliant lines 


sound as though they were lifted from 
Poor Richard’s Almanac. To do this re- 
quires monumental ineptitude, but ole 
Abe Massey was equal to the task. 

Another egregious blunder in casting 
is that of James Daly in the title role, 
A pivotal character as written, J.B. be- 
comes in Mr. Daly’s playing of him 
quite peripheral. Mr. Daly is a “soft” 
actor, without authority, who delivers 
every line as though he had just thought 
it up—much to his own amazement. He 
also has the unhappy faculty of seem- 
ing to merge with the scenery even 
when holding center stage. One can 
understand Mr. Daly’s need for such 
protective coloration, but it does be 
come a bit annoying when he is carry- 
ing the central role in a major drama. 

It is a pleasure to record that, despite 
the debacle, Christopher Plummer as 
Nickles (Satan) manages to salvage 
much of the play. Plummer, despite his 
comparative youth, is one of the few 
actors now gainfully employed who can 
handle the classic manner which J.B. 
demands but does not receive from the 
other members of the cast. His move- 
ments are mercurial, his line readings 
precise, his stage presence authoritative. 
He alone gives to his role the stature 
with which the poet playwright invest- 
ed it, and I trust Mr. MacLeish nightly 
thanks a gracious Providence that he 
has such a devil to pay. 


” ANY disgruntled director, actor or 
producer should, in your presence, 
declare that the New York drama crit- 
ics are not members of the human race, 
you need only point out, in refutation, 
that these formidable gentlemen gave 
their annual award this season to A Rai- 
sin in the Sun, and I can think of no 
greater proof of their humanity than 
that. 

The first produced work of a young 
Negro, Lorraine Hansberry, the play 
deals with a Negro family in the neo- 
jungle of Chicago’s Southside. But race 
and locale are comparatively unimpor- 
tant; these could be any people any- 
where, striving for self definition and 
fulfillment and ultimately finding both, 

(Continued on page 68) 
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By PAUL HUME 


YAR AND MUSIC sometimes coexist. 

' The artistic personnel and reper- 
toire of the Metropolitan and Chicago 
Opera companies were vitally affected 
during and after the years of World 
Wax I, to say nothing of the disappear- 
ance at the same time of any operas 
sung in German. And when, on that 
first Armistice Day night, the Metro- 
politan’s opening night audience 
thought the curtain was about to go up 
on the second act of the opera, it was 
raised instead to disclose a stage bright 
with Allied flags, in front of which En- 
rico Caruso and Louise Homer led the 
cast in singing the national anthems of 
the victorious nations. 

A quarter of a century later, on a 
warm 25th of April afternoon, in the 
year 1943, an overflow audience gath- 
ered in Carnegie Hall to hear a special 
all-Tschaikowsky concert. It was played 
by the NBC Symphony Orchestra, just 
then reaching its greatest heights under 
Arturo Toscanini. The soloist was the 
conductor’s son-in-law, the mighty 
Vladimir Horowitz. And in view of the 
afternoon’s composer, the concerto was 
that most popular of all piano concertos, 
entitled to the label of “warhorse.” 

Admission to this concert was not by 
ticket, but by the purchase of War 
Bonds, and a staggering total of eleven 
million dollars was raised by the splen- 
diferous combination of artists and 
Tschaikowsky. The .War Bonds were 
bought at the time that the Allies were 
making their all out drive against the 
famed Afrika Korps under Rommel, in 
Tunisia. 

RCA Victor has just released a mag- 
nificent souvenir of that memorable 
concert in a recording of the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto, the second version of 
this music made for them by these same 
artists. The purpose of this column is 
not, however, to review that recording, 
except in one brief aspect. It is, rather, 
to comment on the fact that not all of 
the war was being fought in the trench- 
es on that 25th of April, 1943. Some of 
it came out onto the open stage as this 
recording clearly shows. 

For there is captured on this record, 
now released for the first time, one of 
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those relatively rare, but by no means 
unheard of, or unheard occasions when 
a great conductor and a great soloist let 
the public in on the fact that they do 
not see eye to eye, or hear ear to ear, 
on certain details in a particular com- 
position. Long-time listeners to the 
broadcasts of the New York Philhar- 
monic may recall the startling moment 
when Arthur Schnabel stopped playing 
in the midst of a Beethoven concerto 
because he had reached a point with 
the conductor where he could no longer 
contain his anger with the way the in- 
strumental accompaniment was being 
handled. 

Nothing so dramatic as that occurs 
in this now open document. But we do 
have an insight, if a very brief one, into 
the way two great artists, who also hap- 
pen to be father-in-law and son-in-law, 
react when a problem of artistic values 
is involved. 

I was delighted and fascinated, inci- 
dentally, in the way the record’s per- 
sonality clash was verbally directed to 
my attention. I was listening to the rec- 
ord as one of many new releases for 
which I was preparing reviews. My sec- 
ond son, Michael, age seven plus, who 
has been studying the piano for a year, 
was also listening. He is at the first of 
the many age levels at which the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto can make an immense 
impact on listeners coming to it for the 
first time. He was listening with enthu- 
siasm, his eyes bright and a kind of 
sympathetic tension in his stance near 
the twin speakers. The pile-driver close 
of the first movement had him right up 
there ready to explode with boyish 
praise. 

After a moment, I turned the record 
over and the familiar flute solo that 
opens the slow movement began. Then 
the piano came in to repeat the melody, 
and I drew his attention to the way Hor- 
owitz’s tone always sings. It is an attri- 
bute I would like to see Mike and every 
young pianist put at the heart of his 
playing. 

Suddenly my ear jerked around a lit- 
tle the way it does when something goes 
wrong with the music I am hearing. 
Here was a public performance in Car- 


negie Hall before an audience that had 
paid $11,000,000 to hear Tschaikowsky 
played to perfection. Yet second by sec- 
ond what they were hearing was getting 
farther and farther away from perfec- 
tion. What was it? I had not said a 
word to Mike, but at this very moment 
he looked over at me, the open joy on 
his face replaced by a look of puzzled 
disbelief. 

“Daddy, what’s happened? They’re 
not together!” The sheer refusal to be- 
lieve the evidence of his ears was as 
plain in his expression as it must have 
been in mine. Then he threw me the 
real sticker: “I thought you said Tos- 
canini was one of the world’s greatest 
conductors,” he said accusingly. 

“That’s what lots of people think,” 
was all I could say. 

“And you said Horowitz was one of 
the very greatest pianists in the world,” 
he continued, shoving me right back to 
the wall. 

“That also is what a great many peo- 
ple think,” I answered him. 

Mike’s a smart youngster and he loves 
music. He knows a lot about it. Now 
he wanted an answer to one of the 
greatest posers in musical interpretation. 
“Well, daddy, how can it happen that 
such a great conductor and pianist can 
play and not be together like this?” 

By this time the musical impasse had 
been reached and passed. With each 
succeeding beat it had become more and 
more apparent that Toscanini, having 
established a tempo for the second move- 
ment’s “andante simplice” with which 
Horowitz gave every evidence of being 
satisfied, had no intention of indulging 
in any of the so-called “romantic” ruba- 
tos with which Horowitz, and most 
other pianists, felt the music could be 
made more expressive. It was equally 
clear that Horowitz (“after all he is my 
father-in-law,” he might have been 
thinking) was making the kind of slight 
slowing down that he had always made. 
After listening to the passage marfy 
times it seems clear to me that Horo- 
witz actually did not realize, until it 
was too late, that Toscanini was not 
yielding a single iota, to match the solo- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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By ADELAIDE GARVIN 


UBJECT matter aside (material well- 
S covered by Clarence Giese in the 
April-May issue of The Critic), we 
found that in a few examples of con- 
temporary Russian art at the Russian 
Industrial and Cultural Exhibition in 
New York this past summer impression- 
ism was more in evidence than we had 
expected. A Tansykbayev landscape 
(1957) of fir trees in greens and blue- 
greens (favorite impressionist colors) and 
sky in blues and pale yellows (brushed 
on in rather broad strokes) was unmis- 
takably Cezannesque. In a Mylnikov 
oil, “Fields of Peace” (1950), a Monet- 
like treatment of grasses and flowers in 
delicate yellow-greens and a pale blue 
sky belied the realistic handling of the 
central figures of working peasant girls. 

A Nyssky canvas entitled “Moscow 
Suburban Circuit” (1956-7) was quite 
surprising in its semi-abstract composi- 
tion of raw and burnt umbers and burnt 
sienna. One’s eye was led from fore- 
ground to background along a stark, flat 
road bordered on the right by high-ten- 
sion wires, to a glowing red sun just 
above the low horizon. In our notebook 
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sketch we failed to identify an unob- 
trusive object on the road, but whether 
it was a human figure or a small vehicle 
it served as a counterpoint to the vast- 
ness of the moody landscape, as the 
painting itself served as a counterpoint 
to the stereotyped quality of the re- 
mainder of the show. 

In other sections of the Soviet exhi- 
bition there were various examples of 
beautifully carved wooden and inlaid 
boxes, finely modelled silver jewelry and 
both traditional and modern glass (this 
last not too imaginative, seeming more 
like imitations of the Swedish.) 

At one interesting display, the view- 
er proceeded up a ramp winding around 
a huge glass cylinder behind which, on 
various levels, were examples of antique 
Russian objects of art and literature, 
such as old manuscripts, music scores 
and leather-bound books. The label on 
a beautiful Byzantine-like ikon of the 
head of Christ, or possibly of an apos- 
tle, read simply “Russian Work of Art.” 

Apropos of our own exhibition of art 
at the American fair in Moscow, around 
which the usual controversy raged be- 
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“‘Procession,’’ by Abraham Rattner 
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cause of the selections made: this is cur- 
rently on view (until November 8) at 
the Whitney Museum of American Art 
in New York. 


‘Benny aco when the Jews dis- 
covered God and placed Him out- 
side of time, there began a spiritual dia- 
logue which until recently was carried 
on exclusively with the First Person. In 
the later half of the nineteenth century 
certain Jewish philosophers, among 
them Henri Bergson, Edmund Husserl, 
Max Picard (whom John M. Oester- 
reicher calls “poet of the human face”) 
and Edith Stein extended that dialogue 
to the Son of God. In paintings of our 
time, artists Marc Chagall, by boldness 
of color and form, Joachim Probst, by 
sorrowful postures, and Abraham Ratt- 
ner, by tender facial expressions, con- 
tinue it on the creative level. 

It was our luck recently to come across 
three paintings by Abraham Rattner in 
the American Federation of Arts’ Ten 
Modern Masters of American Art ex- 
hibition in the Time-Life building at 
Rockefeller Center. Two of these are in 
the spirit of the paragraph above. In 
one called “Christ and Two Soldiers” 
(1945), semi-cubist in style, the pensive 
face of a white-robed Christ is illumined 
by the blue light of a large candle held 
by one of the soldiers. The sad eyes are 
turned toward the two men, who are 
backlighted by a blaze of red and or- 
ange. In “The Procession” (1944), re- 
produced, Christ, leaning His head in a 
tender posture against the wood of the 
cross, is followed by a spear-bearing 
soldier, another wafting a sponge and 
by multiple images of pilgrims along the 
way. Christ is clothed in pale green, 
the cross is in blue, center images are in 
darker green and the whole blazes into 
an orange-red sun in the center back- 
ground. Perspective is flat, again in 
semi-cubist style, with Rouault-like 
black lines outlining the main figures.: 

Alexander Eliot, in Three Hundred 
Years of American Painting, sees Ratt- 
ner’s painting “Composition with Three 
Figures” as “. . . the Crucifixion camou- 
flaged, or seen through a stained glass 
darkly.” Rattner himself says, “It is 
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rather an idea related to the need to 
give men hope and encouragement and 
involving the conflicting things that we 
are confronted with today in our hearts 
and souls.” Rattner has no means ig- 
nored his Jewish heritage, nor has he 
failed to identify with the conflicts de- 
scribed in classical writings. His “The 
Last Don Quixote” (reproduced, from 
a show at the Whitney Museum of 
American Art), a subject often painted 
by him, is the figure of many facets in- 
tended by his creator. Rattner’s themes 
on the Old Testament are powerful and 
moving and later abstract expressionist 
paintings, which we saw recently at the 
Downtown Gallery, New York, are of 
the “. . . burning color and emotion” 
with which E. P. Richardson describes 
his total output. The world of Rattner’s 
statement, “The artist transforms the 
world he experiences into a new world” 
becomes Clement Greenberg’s “exten- 
sion of experience” for the viewer of 
contemporary art. 

Of the nine other masters in the 
American Federation of Arts show (col- 
lection of Joseph H. Hirshhorn), which 
included Avery, Burchfield, Davis, Ev- 
ergood, Hofmann, Hopper, Shahn, To- 
bey and Weber, we have space here to 
mention the work of only two. In Ben 
Shahn’s “The Brothers” (tempera, 1946) 
the hands of one brother enclose the 
other around the shoulders, while the 
left hand of the second holds the face 
of the first gently against his own. 
Blues, yellows and burnt sienna com- 
prise the total color composition, the 
emotional impact arising from the ele- 
mentary posture and tenderness between 
the two. John I. H. Baur, associate di- 
rector of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, has said that Shahn’s art 
is touched with a kind of affectionate 
irony, that the figures that people his 
canvases are compellingly real, though 
not in the sober sense of traditional real- 
ism. “They are bigger than life. They 
are life intensified.” 

The work of Edward Hopper retains 
a stark though vivid quality untouched 
by influences of abstract expressionism. 
One of the most unchanging of artists, 
Hopper continues to paint scenes of 
everyday life with a placidness which 
belies the inherent drama of his subject 
matter. In “Hotel by the Railroad” 
(1952) a woman sits in an easy chair 
reading a book, while a man stands at 
the open window smoking a cigarette, 
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“The Last Don Quixote,’’ by Abraham Rattner 


both in a semi-shaded area. Through the 
window is seen a brightly lighted ex- 
terior hotel wall. A restricted palette, 
mostly of shades of blue and yellow, 
adds to the seeming monotony of the 
scene, until one realizes that by sheer 
mastery of composition the eye has been 
led by means of a slanted shadow just 
beyond the woman’s head, past the fig- 
ure at the window to the brilliant light 
of the house corner and then back to 
the room again by still another shadow. 
Many abstract expressionist paintings 
are far less mobile. John Baur considers 
Hopper the purist example of a tradi- 
tion reaching a climactic statement. 


ag THE dissonant examples of draw- 
ings (on page 68) from he newly 
acquired collection of drawings, water- 
colors and collages by the Museum of 
Modern Art are seen only two of the 
almost endless varieties of style. The 
earliest dated works in the collection are 
two charcoal drawings by Odilon Redon; 
one, “In the Angle of the Window” 
(1888), a simple composition of a, wom- 
an’s face peering out from behind a 
window frame, in the rather opaque 
style of the period, with heavy shading 
and dark lines. The Swedish Sven Jon- 
son’s watercolor “Theme and Varia- 
tions” (1954) is a multiplicity of archi- 
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‘Figures and Forest,’’ by Sidney Nolan 


tectural elements from a church of the 
Gothic period, superimposed one on the 
other in brilliant blues, blue greens, 
burnt sienna, shades of gray and light 
greens. 

In “Figures and Forest” (dye, 1958), 
reproduced, the Australian Sidney No- 
lan depicts the legendary rescue of a 
white woman from the aborigines of 
Australia by an escaped convict who 
had hidden among them for many years. 
The composition is in black and shades 
of gray, with streaks of brilliant blue 
counterpointing the strangely human 
tree forms. Andre Masson’s pen and ink 
wash “Myself Drawing Dante” (1940) 
reproduced, is a combination of an elu- 
sive, impressionistic and imaginative 
head of the poet and a realistic treat- 
ment of his own hand. In a pencil draw- 
ing “Head and Shoulders” (1957) the 
English Reg Butler faintly delineates 
from a perspective some distance above 
his model, the delicate and softly round- 
ed contours of a woman’s head and 
shoulders. 

A watercolor by Georgia O’Keefe, a 
watercolor and pencil drawing by Pi- 
casso, costume designs by Fernand 
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Leger, a watercolor setting for ballet by 
Andre Derain, in all, forty works by 
thirty-four artists, comprise a group of 
works as evocative and creative as any 
of the larger and better known paint- 
ings by these famous or lesser known 
artists. Like sculpture, drawings and wa- 
tercolors have taken on increasingly im- 
portant place in contemporary art. 





The Showcase 
(Continued from page 64) 


not where they had hoped, but in their 
own inner resources and in the bitter- 
sweet fruit of family affection. 

It would be easy to dismiss A Raisin 
in the Sun as corny if one did not re- 
member that, as my Aunt Tilly used to 
say, life is corny. And certainly Miss 
Hansberry’s view of life as “a vale of 
soul-making” (John Keats’ phrase, not 
hers) is as theatrically legitimate and as 
experientially verifiable as the angst-and- 
alcohol view of life which has tended 
to dominate our stages for the last dec- 
ade. One need not, for example, de- 
nigrate the power and authenticity of 
Death of a Salesman in order to re- 
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“‘Myself Drawing Dante,’’ by Andre Masson 
From the Collection of the Museum of Modern Art 


spond, in A Raisin, to the birth of a 
man (Sidney Poitier) in his discovery 
that good and evil, success and failure, 
lie not outside but within, and that love, 
not ripeness, “is all.” 

Fortunately, Miss WHansberry has 
coated the Raisin with humor and in- 
sight. Her characters are authentic, her 
problems real, her dialogue delicately 
balanced between the belly laugh and 
the catch in the throat. In her defense 
of what William James called the Basic 
Verities, she does not stack the cards; 
she merely plays them well. 

And she has been blessed by the 
presence in her cast of Claudia McNeil 
as the mother who is forced to wonder 
why her married son (Sidney Poitier) 
and unmarried daughter (Diana Sands) 
seem to have forgotten in adulthood the 
values they were taught in childhood. 
Miss McNeil looks as though she came 
out of a do-it-yourself kit for a Sherman 
tank, but her command of the stage is 
due, not to her physical appearance, 
but to her consummate abilities as an 
actress. She delivers a laugh line with 
the unfailing accuracy of a self-invited 
guest reaching for the last hors d’ouevre, 
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and her many poignant moments are 
realived with a tonal vibrance and au- 
thensicity of gesture which carry im- 
mediate conviction. 

It is unfortunate that Sidney Poitier, 
her original co-star, was no match for 
Miss McNeil. It is equally unfortunate 
that he has, recently, left the cast. At 
present Mr. Poitier’s stage equipment 
consists of a personable manner, three 
gestures, two grimaces and a groan. He 
could have learned a lot from Miss Mce- 
Neil. Poitier’s replacement, Ozzie Da- 
vis, will bear watching in the future if 
he takes advantage of his present oppor- 
tunities to observe a master in action. 
For A Raisin in the Sun—and Claudia 
McNeil—will be around for a long time. 





The World of Music 
(Continued from page 65) 


ist’s spur-of-the-moment inclination. 
Most conductors are more complaisant. 

In a concerto he has played as often 
and with as enormous success as this one, 
you would think Horowitz would know 
all the angles. It was with the same mu- 
sic that he made his American debut 
with the New York Philharmonic in 
1928. On that occasion, also, he ran 
into difficulties with the conductor, also 
a newcomer to this country, one Thom- 
as Beecham, who, it seems, had his ideas 
about how the music should go. 

Moreover, Horowitz and his illustri- 
ous father-in-law had recorded the very 
same concerto only two years previous 
to their 1943 concert, so that one would 
think they had settled any disputes over 
its more subtle points. 

But no. As I tried to point out to 
Michael, that is not the way of geniuses 
in music. As George Marek, the vice- 
president and general manager of RCA 
Victor, says on the jacket of this record- 
ing, “The secret of an exceptionally 
great musical performance lies in an in- 
teraction in which music, the artist and 
the audience itself each plays a part. 
How this greatness comes about, what 
is the alchemy that fuses the various ele- 
ments, that no one can explain.” True. 
But that same alchemy can, on occasion, 
produce something that approaches an 
unexpected explosion in the very process 
of turning out gold. 

“Actually, Mike,” I told him, “it is 
something of a wonder that this sort of 
thing doesn’t happen more often, when 
you consider how many times in a sin- 
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gle concert season soloists and conduc- 
tors collaborate even though they may 
not like each other or care for the mu- 
sic at hand. It is one of the strange 
things about our concert life that this 
should ever be so.” 

Then I pointed out to him how Horo- 
witz finally came to realize the situation 
and tried, wiih what little gracefulness 
he could by then summon to an impos- 
sible task, and unsuccessfully, to “catch 
up.” A brief pause, a new downbeat 
and the crisis is over. But it opens up 
vast, shadowy depths. It even goes a 
long ways toward explaining why one 
of the world’s leading pianists once told 
his manager not to book him with one 
of our prominent orchestras again “un- 
til they change conductors.” And why 
another of the world’s most famous pia- 
nists told me he did not speak to the 
conductor of an outstanding American 
orchestra for over a year. 

In spite of it all, Victor’s new 1943 
recording of the Tschaikowsky is my 
choice out of the endless list of current- 
ly available records of this concerto. 
Or perhaps because of it all. 


_ QUESTION the most important 
recording of plainchant, “the song 
of the Church,” that has been issued by 
any record company since the two fa- 
mous albums of Gregorian chant sung 
by the monks of Solesmes Abbey, is the 
new set entitled “Ambrosian Chants,” 
put out by Vox Records in an edition 
limited to five hundred copies. Those 
who are interested in this most vener- 
able of all liturgical deposits in the his- 
tory of the music of the Church should 
move at once to secure their copy while 
there may yet be time. 

Archbishop Montini of Milan writes 
an introduction to the chants which ap- 
pears at the opening of the beautifully 
illustrated and detailed booklet that ac- 
companies the three records. In it, the 
Archbishop says, in part, “These chants, 
which spring from the Ambrosian rite, 
should be heard by those who can un- 
derstand within the musical expression 
that of the spirit. They shall hear,” he 
continues, “the echoes of bygone centu- 
ries, more remote perhaps than those in 
which the Gregorian chant fixed its 
notes, a faithful echo of the most vener- 
able Catholic tradition, vibrant now and 
then with Nordic feeling and Oriental 
reminiscences.” 

The sixty-two page booklet provides a 
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detailed study of the origin, history 
and tradition of the chants that date 
back to the time of Saint Ambrose. In 
English, French and Italian, the notes, 
by Monsignor Ernesto Moneta Caglio, 
explain, illustrate and document these 
oldest known chants. Full texts and com- 
mentaries are also supplied for each 
chant. Five of the most expressive 
hymns, of which both words and music 
are known for a certainty to have been 
written by Saint Ambrose, are included 
in the album. 

To those familiar with the sound and 
style and shape of Gregorian chants, 
this set will bring many familiar sensa- 
tions as well as many surprises. As Am- 
brose. himself wished, all people take 
part in the singing. Men’s voices alter- 
nate with the voices of boys and wom- 
en. There is instantly a more rugged, 
perhaps more earthy texture and ap- 
proach to the music than we associate 
with the undeniably more elegantly 
styled Gregorian chant. The melodies 
are simpler in contour and less extensive 
in range. Yet their expressive quality is 
profound and broad. That there are 
minor technicalities in the form of mo- 
mentary lapses from true intonation, 
and even the faint shadow of strong per- 
sonalities in the voices of the male and 
female soloists who intone some of the 
chants cannot be marked up as any se- 
rious drawback to one of the most sig- 
nificant and absorbing achievements in 
the history of Church music on records. 





The European Theater 
(Continued from page 16) 


Yet while the play with a Catholic 
or Christian inspiration is no problem 
in Europe, the actors themselves—how 
shall we put itp—show no special in- 
clination to practice the faith. The rig- 
orism of the eighteenth century when 
the Church, under Jansenist influence, 
refused automatically a solemn burial to 
all actors, has gone. Yet it is true that 
actors follow a curious profession in the 
sense that they have to transpose them- 
selves mentally Cand “physically” into 
other people. They have constantly to 
adapt their personalities and to subject 
them to rather violent changes. They 
can be “themselves” only in a limited 
way. Such a form of life is not always 
beneficial to one’s spiritual development, 
and although actors, as a group, fre- 
quently show a sympathetic attitude to- 
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wards the Church, which even today 
is a great patron of art, they display no 
specific aptitude for the Catholic life. 
To care spiritually for the actors has, 
therefore, become an important task for 
the Church which no longer neglects 
these artists. There are Catholic theater 
guilds and actors’ guilds (not at all the 
same thing!) all over the Continent. In 
Vienna one of Austria’s most gifted 
priests, Father Diego H. Goetz, O.P., a 
famous orator and author of one of the 
best spiritual books on the love between 
the sexes, is specializing in the spiritual 
welfare of actors. This specific activity 
of the Church is all the more important 
as actors and actresses exercise—for bet- 
ter or worse—a considerable influence 
on the masses who admire them greatly 
and imitate them in numerous ways. 
(Many of them are at the same time on 
the stage and in films.) 

What about real “shows” in the 
American sense? The musical comedy, 
by and large, has been a victim of to- 
talitarianism and World War II. While 
the ballet is continuing, the big shows 
on the Continent, to all practical pur- 
poses, survive in Paris only where they 
primarily delight foreign visitors. Mu- 
sical comedies still are being featured 
but nobody now would dream of writ- 
ing and composing them. The days of 
Kalman, Lehar, Strauss and Stolz are 
over. 

Admission to the theaters, by and 
large, is not over-expensive, yet prices 
must be understood in terms of income. 
In Austria, for instance, where salaries 
and wages are slightly less than half 
what they are in the United States, one 
pays for an average seat in a leading 
Viennese theater about $1.50 Cin the 
opera roughtly fifty percent more). 
Standing room in the same theaters is 
only 12¢. In a provincial theater the 
best seat for an opera performance costs 
between 80¢ and $1.00. All publicly 
owned theaters have to give to the less 
affluent population a fair break with 
cheap seats and special performances. 
(Experimental theaters which are not 
subsidized ask just as much as the big 
city or state theaters.) The Comedie 
Francaise in Paris, .a brilliant state 
owned theater, charges 60¢ for back- 
seats at matinee performances and the 
third gallery of the Paris opera in the 
afternoon would not be more expensive. 
Naturally, a decent seat at the Salzburg 
Festival will cost more than $3.00 while 





the most expensive seats are about 
$11.00. In other words, the theater js 
by no means a privilege of those blessed 
with material goods. Not even the oper 
falls into this category. An Italian work 
er, with or without tickets at a reduced 
price, might easily be an opera fan. On 
the whole it can be said that the lowe 
classes in Central and Southern Europ: 
are more receptive to artistic and intel. 
lectual values than the Northerners, ; 
fact already observed a century and 3 
quarter ago by James Fenimore Cooper, 
a most astute observer, who wrote in 
The American Democrat: 
Thus we find in Catholic countries, tha 
the men who in Protestant nations, would 
pass their leisure in the coarsest indulgences 
frequent operas and theatrical represent: 
tions, classes of amusement which, well con 
ducted, may be made powerful auxiliarig 
of virtue, and which generally have a tend 
ency to improve the tastes. It is to be r 
marked that these exhibitions themselve/ 
are usually less gross, and more intellectual 
in Catholic, than in Protestant countries, ; 
result of this improvement in manner. 
From the foregoing it is evident tha 
the stage in Europe remains a power 
ful factor for the good—or the bad. |i 
continues to be an instrument for in 
fluencing large segments of the popula 
tion while remaining a platform for phil 
osophic and religious debate among in 
tellectuals. This is one of the reason 
why it is by no means neglected by the 
Communists. They have no easy tim 
with the actors in the Soviet Union 
plays with a subtly anti-Soviet tendenc 
have repeatedly been staged in thi 
U.S.S.R. until, in the end, they alway 
are “unmasked,” censored and prohibit 
ed. (The drama The Guests by Leonit 
Zorin created a nation wide scandal fow 
years ago; protest meetings were orga 
ized from the Baltic Sea to the Pacifi 
Ocean against the play and its author. 

Knowing the importance of the the 
ter the Russian occupation forces, afte 
the Red Army conquest of Berlin ant 
Vienna in 1945, immediately took ho 
of the theaters and made every effort t 
gain a permanent control of them. Aci 
ors were given prizes, theaters were a 
corded the most liberal subsidies, Rus 
sian companies came in droves and @ 
fered free performances while neithé 
the Americans nor the British we 
aware of the fact that they were bein 
eased out of a domain which, on th 
Continent, is a cultural and political k 
position. It took them some time unt 
they saw their grave error. 
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Children’s Book Week Poster 


The Books I Can't Forget 


By THOMAS P. McDONNELL 


in- \" HOEVER LOVES to read, and continues to read through- 


out his adult life, must be familiar with the poignant ex- 
perience of recalling to mind, now and then, the books he 
loved in his youth. In my own particular reading experience 
I recall such books, simply, I imagine, because they are the 
ones I can’t forget. Although I encountered them when I 
had not yet acquired more sophisticated attitudes, these 
books need no apology. But it is unfortunate to think that 
some of them may not be well known today as they should 
be. And so it has occurred to me, in describing them all too 
briefly, that perhaps I may somewhere find myself in the 
company of others who knew them Cor at least still cherish 
their own particular favorites) and who perhaps may still 
recall them as something more than a memory of passing 
fancy. Here, then is a partial list of some of the books I 
can’t forget. 

Far Away and Long Ago, by W. H. Hudson. This, in 
my opinion, is not only one of the most beautiful titles in 
the English language; it identifies a book that is incompar- 
ably beautiful in itself. The copy I owned, which has long 
since disappeared in that mysterious manner not to be ac- 
counted for, had a faded purple cover; and I think perhaps 
that it may have been published by Dutton. But I shall 
never forget the account of youthful aloneness (not lone- 
liness) of W. H. Hudson on the Argentine pampas. I re- 
member that I was intellectually curious enough, even at 
that time and under those enticing circumstances, not to 


be taken in entirely by Hudson’s attractive sense of pan- 


theism. It was, in fact, almost wholly lyrical rather than 
philosophical in strictly academic terms. But it is the great 
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grassy plain I remember, the exotic flowers and birds of 
La Plata, and a monstrous snake that seems imbedded in 
my nervous system as the archetype of Eden’s original. I 
remember, of course, those incredible cowboys of the pam- 
pas, whose ebullient spirits and lives make our own West- 
ern cowboys look like morose delinquents. And wasn’t there 
a priest who, for a short period, tutored the young Hudson 
in his lessons? What was his name? It was, after all, so far 
away and long ago. 

Salar the Salmon and Tarka the Otter, by Henry Wil- 
liamson. Fortunately, I still own the handsome Little, Brown 
edition of Salar that appeared in 1936, with its several fine 
full page illustrations and individual chapter headings. Salar 
is one of the noblest creatures in English nature writing— 
though I hesitate to use that term since it seems to have 
acquired, especially in this age of violence and artificial 
excitement, a connotation of tameness and perhaps rather 
precious indulgence. But that only goes to prove, I think, 
how far removed we have become from the terrible beauty 
and struggles within the world of nature itself. Further, 
Salar possesses an incredible store of adventurous learning. 
I should think, after reading it, that you would know more 
about the life-and-death cycle of the salmon than you could 
possibly get from some dry biological text. Actually, there 
is surprisingly little personification in Salar, surprisingly little 
that cannot be authentically attributed to natural instinct 
ind behavior. All in all, then, Salar is the icthyological Homer 
of inland and coastal English waters—a creature of nobility, 
in his own way, that cannot be diminished even by fiction- 
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It is, however, in Tarka the Otter 
that Williamson has achieved an indis- 
putable classic (again, beware the con- 
notation) of English nature writing. 
You come to know, in reading it, not 
only Tarka but Greymuzzle his mate, 
Old Nog the heron, Swagdagger, Jarrk 
the seal, Kronk the raven, Halcyon the 
kingfisher and especially Deadlock, “the 
great pied hound with the _belving 
tongue, leader of the pack whose kills 
were notched on many hunting poles.” 
Deadlock, of course, becomes the natu- 
ral nemesis of Tarka, and their fina! 
death struggle is descriptive prose at its 
best; it is every syllable as good, I think, 
as Thoreau’s description of the battle 
of the ants in Walden, or of the musk- 
rat and mud turtle in the Journal: 

Deadlock saw the small brown head, and 

threw his tongue in triumph as he jumped 

down the bank. He seized it, and lifted the 


otter high, flung him about, and fell into 
the water with him. They saw the broken 
head look up beside Deadlock, heard the 
cry of Ic-yang! as Tarka bit into his throat, 
and then the hound was sinking with the 
otter into the deep water. Oak-leaves, black 
and rotting in the mud of the unseen bed, 
arose and swirled and sank again. And the 
tide slowed still, and began to move back, 
and they waited and watched, until the 
body of Deadlock arose, drowned and 
heavy, and floated away amidst the froth 
on the waters. 

They pulled the body out of the river 
and carried it to the bank, laying it on the 
grass, and looking down at the dead hound 
in sad wonder. And while they stood there 
silently, a great bubble rose out of the 
depths, and broke, and as they watched, 
another bubble shook to the surface, and 
broke; and there was a third bubble in the 


sea-going waters, and nothing more. 


The considerable achievement of Tarka 
is that, as a human being, you do not 
merely become an indifferent spectator 
of Tarka and his fellow creatures, but 
you become involved in his incredible 
will to survive; you become immersed 
in what Joseph Wood Krutch has de- 
scribed as our empathy with all fellow- 
creatures on this mutually shared earth 
of ours. 

Phudd Hill, by Alan Devoe. I won- 
der if more than a handful of readers 
now remembers this small and quiet 
(though not unexciting) book that ap- 
peared some twenty-two years ago. For 
myself, I must confess that I lack infor- 
mation on what has become of its au- 
thor. I do recall, however, that he did 
write some other excellent books— 
though, for me, none so good as Phudd 
—and that he had also written a series 
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of delightful essays for the old American 
Mercury. But if you have read Alan De- 
voe’s book, you surely must remember 
the several chapters on “The Augeries 
of Phudd,” in which he tells of the lost 
art of the weather prophets. Grandma 
Krause, acknowledged Prophetess Supe- 
rior of all the region, found significance 
in the slightest natural phenomenon. 
On a day of heavy fog she would de- 
scribe a vague arc in the air with a long 
Lony forefinger and solemnly announce: 


Mist on the hills; 
Water for the mills. 


Alan Devoe writes that Grandma 
Krause had a hundred such sayings— 
all, as I have said, to be spoken solemn- 
ly and propketically: 

When at night the roosters crow, 

On the morrow look for snow. 


The February day of thaw 
Is frost in May, and that’s the law. 


The length of the icicle you see 
Is how deep tomorrow’s snow will be. 


Despite our advances in the “science” 
of weather prediction, it seems to me a 
minor misfortune that we no longer hear 
such weather-wisdom today. The sages 
of Phudd, where are they? Surely, not 
in the TV studios, where glib meteor- 
ologists announce the latest Discomfort 
Index. But even today, if you happen 
to find your own Phudd Hill, perhaps 
you may hear again the magic of the 
weather-wise. And yet all of this is only 
a very small part of one man’s love af- 
fair with country living. 

An Almanac for Moderns, by Donald 
Culross Peattie. The copy I own of this 
book (1935) is now battered, shellacked 
and scotch-taped. It is, of course, a bet- 
ter-known book than Phudd Hill; and, 
in fact, received some kind of gold med- 
al award for the book most likely to be- 
come a classic. It is hard to believe that 
I bought the Peattie book over twenty 
years ago, and still enjoy it almost as 
much as ever. I say “almost as much as 
ever,” because you never quite get the 
same reaction in reading at middle-life 
that you once received in the original 
encounter. Another of his books that I 
still have great affection for is A Prairie 
Grove. It is a much finer book, for ex- 
ample, than The Book of Hours, which 
magnified all the minor stylistic preten- 
sions of the Almanac. Donald Culross 
Peattie had such gifts of writing and 
such superior training in the natural sci- 
ences that nobody seemed to doubt that 





he would, of all our modern “nature. 
writers,” best carry on the tradition of 
Thoreau. But I wonder if he has not 
now abdicated that promising position 
to Edwin Way Teale. There was 
time, however, when Peattie could write 
like this: 
I say that it touches a man that his blood 
is sea water and his tears are salt, that the 
seed of his loins is scarcely different from 
the same cells in a seaweed, and that of 
stuff like his bones are coral made. I say 
that physical and biological law lies down 
with him, and wakes when a child sits in 
the womb, and that the sap in a tree, up- 
rushing in the spring, and the smell of the 
loam, where the bacteria fester themselves 
in darkness, and the path of the sun in the 
heaven, these are facts of first importance 
to his mental conclusions, and that a man 
who goes in no consciousness of them is a 
drifter and a dreamer, without a home or 
any contact with reality. 


The daily entries in Peattie’s Almanac 
do not all take on such flights of “phil- 
osophy” as that; in fact, most of them 
have to do with purely natural events, 
and the biographical commentaries on 
the world’s great naturalists, entered on 
their respective dates of birth, are some 
of the best things in the book. But un- 
like the statistical almanacs with which 
we are all familiar, this one can be read 
with pleasure many times over. You may 
even experience, in reading it from day 
to day, a sort of liturgical rhythm of the 
seasons as they move and evolve through 
the passing year. It is then, not only an 
almanac for moderns, but a breviary for 
naturalists. 

Men of Concord, (1936) by Henry 
David Thoreau, edited by Francis H. 
Allen. Besides Walden, of course—and 
though culled and prepared by another 
hand than his own—this is, for me, 
Thoreau’s best book. I say his best book, 
not forgetting the marvellous Cape Cod 
and The Maine Woods, because it re 
veals Thoreau in that element of his 
nature in which he was said to have 
been deficient—the human element. At 
some point in the history of Thoreauvi- 
an criticism, the superficial charge was 
made that Thoreau lacked human 
warmth and certain critics have been re- 
peating it ever since. But that simply 
proves they have never read the com- 
plete Journal—and the Journal, after all, 
is the only book Thoreau ever wrote. 
Even Walden is but a highly organized 
and formal presentation of part of it. 
The selections made by Francis H. Al- 
len for Men.of Concord indisputably 
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Thoreau with the 
milie::—a milieu, moreover, in which he 


ideni: fy 


wrote more sympathetically and with 
more understanding of the Irish immi- 
grant than anyone else of his period. 
The »oint is that he did not write of 
them with any consciousness of class 
awarcness, but with a sympathy which 
accepted them on their own terms. I 
somehow believe that he loved the early 
Irish (and he did), because he found 
them literally to be closer to the land 
than the landowners. 

I still own the original green-covered 
edition of Men of Concord illustrated 
by N. C. Wyeth. The Wyeth illustra- 
tions deserve separate comment—but 
separate only in kind, for I have never 
seen, anywhere, illustrations that are so 
at oneness with the text they illustrate. 
I do not think it is excessive to say that 
they possess an organic unity with the 
written style of Thoreau. For many 
years | looked out upon a scene, from 
the windows of my father’s house in 
Ponkapoag, very much like that por- 
trayed in the winter scene of Plate 1, 
“A man of certain probity and worth, 
immortal and natural.” Although the 
illustrations portray with incredible au- 
thenticity the New England of over a 
century ago, they are not unlike many 
such scenes you can easily find today— 
for example, that of “Mr. Alcott in the 
Granary Burying Ground in Boston.” 
| early became so entranced with two of 
the Wyeth plates, “Thoreau Fishing” 
and “Barefooted Brooks Clark Building 
Wall,” that 1 razor-cut them from the 
book and had them suitably framed; and 
they have since travelled with me where 
ever | have gone, from house to sub- 
urban house. 

Such, then, are a few of the books I 
can’t forget. Of course there are others: 
Van Loon’s Geography, Mutiny on the 
Bounty; the historical novels of Ken- 
neth Roberts—especially Arundel, with 
its exquisitely nostalgic last paragraph; 
one particularly of Robert Frost, A Fur- 
ther Range; and a pictorial record of 
World War I called The Second World 
War, edited by Laurence Stallings, 
which I passed around in high school for 
students and teachers to sign as an act 
of protest against war itself. The title of 
that book, ironic in its intention, proved 
to be, of course, all too dreadfully pro- 
Phetic. But I wonder now if we were 
not more fascinated by the stark reality 
of the pictures (cowboys and Indians 
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on a grand scale) than we were filled 
by the kind of idealism I presumed to 
represent. 

Finally, as far as the other books are 
concerned, you have no doubt already 
noticed that they deal, more or less, with 
the world of nature. It was the chief 
interest, if not the passion, of my read- 
ing experience at that period of life. I 
remember the little olive-colored vol- 
umes of John Burroughs, and I read 
every one of them; and a whole shelf of 
Shelburne Essays by Paul Elmer More, 
which have to do primarily, of course, 
with literary criticism. But I even 
bought most of the Putnam series of 
nature Fieldbooks, which sent me on 
many a wild excursion through swamp 
and wood on rainy days as well as fair 


By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


Young Readers 
Bookshel 


HE HEROINE OF WITCH’S SILVER, 

a colonial adventure by Dorothy Gil- 
man Butters, is unusual. Six feet tall and 
strong-minded Arbella was for five of 
her nineteen years the captive adopted- 
daughter of an Indian warrior. Ran- 
somed at ten, she proved too primitive 
for her proper Boston relatives and was 
shipped off to England for instruction 
in the womanly arts. As Witch’s Silver 
opens, Arbella is returning to America 
with a wild plan to buy independence 
for herself. She is determined to travel 
alone from Boston up to Ponquit, Maine, 
her birthplace, to find the family silver, 
buried just before the Indian raid which 
took the lives of all the members of her 
immediate family. With silver, she will 
no longer be a poor relation; and with 
silver, she will be able to establish a 
home of her own Cfor, at nineteen, she 
is considered antique and unmarriage- 
able). Arbella’s adventure is confused 
at the start by the strange performance 
of her ten-year-old cousin Samuel, an 
unhealthy, overly-religious little boy, 
who has decided that she is a witch 


—and none of them were ever cheerless 
or without some great or small adven- 
ture. I mention all this because I some- 
how have an uncomfortable feeling that 
the younger generations today do not 
much care for the kind of reading and 
life that once was part of my nature, 
and I was not unique in that respect. 
Today, however, it is all sports cars and 
space—and I am all for that, especially 
space. But I would like to say to the 
young people today: do not forget the 
wonders of the earth—ocean, forest, field 
and mountain; for “a man who goes in 
no consciousness of them is a drifter 
and a dreamer, without a home or any 
contact with reality.” Do not forget the 
green earth, for wherever you may go— 
even to the stars—it is still your home. 





needing his constant prayerful surveil- 
lance. She is forced to care for him on 
the long and dangerous trip. It changes 
them both, softening Arbella’s harsh 
pride, and introducing strenuous phys- 
ical activity and corresponding natural 
wisdom into Samuel’s bookish life. 
Witch’s Silver has a useless modern 
frame but there is nothing else to com- 
plain about in the book. It is excellently 
plotted and briskly written, with a splen- 
did background, some important excite- 
ment, and convincingly distinct char- 
acterization. There is a different and 
delightful romance to round out the 
story's great appeal to teen-age girls. 
(Macrae Smith. $2.95. Teen-age.) 
JOHN TREEGATE’S MUSKET, 
by Leonard Wibberley, is the first vol- 
ume of a projected trilogy about the 
American Revolution. This book covers 
the preliminary trouble in Boston, and 
extends to the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
Plot excursions to England, Martinique 
and the Carolinas furnish information 
about diverse reactions to the develop- 
ing crisis. As it now stands, alone, John 
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Treegate’s Musket is a good story. It 
may emerge as a better one when it is 
read as the opening of the trilogy: there 
is a sweep and a scope to the present 
plot which are out of proportion to the 
188 pages between these covers, but 
which could quite possibly serve per- 
fectly the design of a longer work. This 
technical consideration would never oc- 
cur to Mr. Wibberley’s teen-age reader, 
who will be thoroughly satisfied with 
the fine characterization, accurate his- 
tory, authentic atmosphere and lively 
plot tailored to his taste. The book has 
one moment of plot weakness, but it 
would be churlish to dwell upon it. 
(Ariel Books. $2.95. Ages 12-16.) 

In TENDERFOOT TRAPPER, by 
Arthur Catherall, a wealthy young Brit- 
isher and his guide are caught in the 
wilderness of northern Ontario when 
a widespread forest fire at summer’s end 
cuts off their return routes to civiliza- 
tion. With meager supplies, they are in 
a precarious position. When the old man 
breaks his ankle, they are threatened 
with death in the wilderness winter un- 
less the inexperienced boy can take over. 
Fortunately he has the wit and the 


strength to follow the guide’s directions. 
The lad is occasionally aided by some 
tenderfoot luck; but in the moment of 
crisis, it is his courage and his painfully- 
acquired know-how that save the two. 

The adventure in Tenderfoot Trap- 
per is all-important. The author deals 
shortly with such other elements as char- 
acters and their native milieu. The guide 
is typical; and the boy is the familiar 
nephew-of-an-ancient-wealthy-man, last- 
of-his-line type who, at a moment of 
stress, remembers the tweedy security 
of the ancestral mansion. But this is 
really a minor consideration. The fine 
adventure is served by graphic writing; 
the book absorbs the reader deeply and 
quickly, leaves him shaken and admir- 
ing. (Criterion. $3.75. Ages 12-16.) 

In FOUR ON THE ROAD, by 
Adrien Stoutenburg, two couples driv- 
ing cross-country to California accident- 
ally meet each other. Jean and Frank, 
expecting their first child, are heading 
for a new job on a California news- 
paper. Frank considers their present sit- 
uation and their future infinitely supe- 
rior to those of Dude and Ione, who are 
traveling in a pickup truck to the vague 





possibility of a better life on the Coast, 
Frank has his travel plans and _ his 
finances carefully charted, and is reluc- 
tant to change either for the sake of 
the unlucky other couple. But Jean is 
congenitally friendly and sympathetic, 
She persuades her husband to offer com- 
panionship, assistance and cash as the 
two couples cover the long, and some- 
times dangerous, miles between the mid- 
west and the far west. At one point, 
Jean has reason to wonder if she has 
not allowed herself and Frank to be 
duped. 

Four on the Road is a well-done book 
in a lonesome category, that of success- 
ful pre-adult fiction. The style is realis- 
tic, but always restrained and never 
crude. The plot has suspense, and its 
geographical background has accuracy 
and sensory life. Characterization is 
splendid. Each young person is an in- 
dividual; the problems they face in the 
story are personal and moving, and also 
recognizably important and universal. 
(Westminster. $2.95. Young Adults.) 

THE RED PONY, by John Stein- 
beck, a reissue, is a collection of four 
short stories about the same group of 
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AND THE 
BIRDS 


help in trouble 


Pictures in full color 


Beautifully illustrated, beautifully told, the story 
of a little girl whose faith merited a Saint's 


By HANS BAUMANN 


by ULRIK SCHRAMM 





THE CRITIC says: 


“A modern, realistic 
Christmas tale 
whose perennial message 


Sf On the top of a hill above the village where Nino and his sister 
Angelina lived was a grove of trees where birds would settle to rest. 
But the trees were not real trees: they hid a trap. Nino and his two 
friends used to catch the birds and sell them. It made Angelina sad 
and angry to see the wild birds caught; so, when Nino refused to give 
up his bird catching, she laid her problem before the little wooden 
Mem image of St. Francis. And it seemed that the saint really did hear 
f her and come to her help. 
Another of Ulrik Schramm’s outstanding illustration achieve- 
ee ments distinguish this tender tale of faith and its reward. 
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has distinguished force 
because it is presented 
briefly and without 
sentimentality. There is 

a fitness and certain 
beauty to the story 
which should combine to 
leave a strong impression 
on young readers.” 


THREE 
YOUNG KINGS 


by George Sumner Albee. Pic 
tures by Ezra Jack Keats 
Grades 3-7. 8x 10. Guaranteed 
Library Binding. $2.75 
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char cters, a ranch family living near 
Sali: as, California. Pivot of the fiction 
is th. ten-year-old boy Jody, the ranch’s 
only child, a quiet dreamer with a farm 
boy’: lively senses and with a huge af- 
fection for horses. The beloved red pony 
of tie title dies of pneumonia, to be 
replaced, in a later story, by another ill- 
starred colt. Between the two horse 
storics are vignettes of old men; one of 
them, “The Leader of the People,” is 
extremely well done, and has been re- 
printed before. 

Of the artistic excellence of The Red 
Pony there is little question. Of the 
wisdom of designing it for juvenile read- 
ers, there is a great deal. It is an adult's 
book, for both the full understanding 
and the tolerating. There are scenes in 
the book as grisly as tolerable, where the 
author is walking a fine line between 
art and sensationalism. That he gener- 
ally keeps his balance is no assurance 
that an immature reader can keep his. 
(Viking. $2.75. High school and up.) 

A fascinating setting is only one of 
the many merits of BLANCHE OF 
THE BLUEBERRY BARRENS, by 
Anne Molloy. Blanche’s father has a 
longtime lease on a portion of blueberry 
land in Maine. Once found completely 
wild in the boggy, remote fields, the 
berries are now, in 1917, partially cul- 
tivated. But the annual August job of 
picking them is still a pioneer process. 
The whole Tabbut family leaves home 
behind to camp on the barrens and ev- 
ery able member wields a special pick- 
ing tool called a blueberry rake. It is 
vital financially that Papa have a full 
wagonload of berries daily to drive to 
the canning factory. In this summer of 
her tenth year, dreamy Blanche faces 
disaster: Mama announces kindly but 
definitely that Blanche, the slowest rak- 
er, is to be housekeeper this year in- 
stead of the family’s oldest girl. House- 
keeper stays at the two-room cabin all 
day, tidies the place, watches the fire, 
readies the supper, and tends the baby. 
Blanche hates the dullness of being 
alone and dreads the dangers—Indians, 
bears and tempests. Blanche’s imagina- 
tion is literary and over-active, but some 
of the dangers are real enough. In all 
of them, and in the monotonous daily 
work, Blanche gives her best. Her be- 
loved parents recognize it as such and 
from each of thém she receives a pre- 
cious accolade. 

Blanche of the Blueberry Barrens is 
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Illustration by Arline Thomson 
for “Blanche of the Blueberry Barrens” 


a distinguished testimonial to the au- 
thor’s perception, articulate talent, 
awareness of values and story-making 
ability. Amongst its library companions, 
it glows. CHastings House. $2.95. Ages 
10-14.) 

TOM’S MIDNIGHT GARDEN, an 
English import by Philippa Pearce, ex- 
periments with an interesting idea—that, 
through extra-sensory perception, time 
can be manipulated. When his younger 
brother comes down with measles, Tom 
is sent away for the duration of the dis- 
ease to the small flat of his childless 
aunt and uncle. He grimly faces an ex- 
tended period of boredom and inactiv- 
ity. Restless at night, he wanders into 
the back-garden of the building (a for- 
mer mansion converted into flats), which 
has been carelessly described to him as 
small, mean and unfit for play. Tom 
sees a jewel of a garden, which is the 
exact opposite of all these things. He 
has found the way back to the late-Vic- 
torian period, the era of the home's 
splendor and soon becomes acquainted 
with the late-Victorian people. 

Tom’s Midnight Garden fails, not be- 
cause of the intricacy of its enterprise, 
but because of the heaviness with which 
it is presented. There is too much de- 
tail both descriptive and conjectural. 
The author is so concerned with it that 
she is forced to neglect plot, and if ever 


an idea needed a strong story-line, it is 
her present one. The book, winner of 
the English Carnegie Medal for the 
best juvenile of 1958, comes alive only 
occasionally. (Lippincott. $3.50. Ages 
10-12.) 

THE GIRL FROM NOWHERE, 
by Hertha von Gebhardt, was trans- 
lated from the German by James Kir- 
kup. A strange girl of ten comes to live 
on a street inhabited by a recognizably 
average crew of youngsters. She is pale 
and ragged and unnaturaly silent. The 
youngsters go: through stages of tenta- 
tive acquaintance with Magdalene, sus- 
picions about her, and wonderings. 
Even as they are uttering their guesses, 
they are mixing the real and the imag- 
ined. Soon no one knows the difference 
between the two, and the children are 
worshipping the melancholy - princess 
character they have created to be Mag- 
dalene. She understands only remotely 
what they are doing, and it frightens 
her. But for a while she can enjoy their 
friendship. Then a simple and natural 
happening turns the children violently 
against her. Magdalene offers her best 
doll to a broken-hearted little girl who 
has lost her own doll. The best doll is 
worm and ordinary, and the children 
are so cruelly disappointed that they ac- 
cuse Magdalene of having lied wickedly 
to them. 

The Girl from Nowhere is a sensi- 
tive study of childhood’s tenuous hold 
on reality, and it has a conclusion which 
is both realistic and lovely. Eight-to- 
twelve year olds will not understand 
the story as it is projected, but they can 
enjoy its events and savor its accuracy— 
and never know the difference. (Cri- 
terion. $3.25. Ages 8-12.) 

RANGATIBRA, by Norman B. Tin- 
dale and H. A. Lindsay, is an anthro- 
pologically informed account of a pos- 
sible Polynesian voyage of some 700 to 
800 years ago. Island-dwellers, the Peo- 
ple have grown to such numbers that 
the homeland can no longer support 
them all. A wise old canoe-chief agrees 
to lead a colony to a splendid land he 
has explored — Aotearoa, the “land of 
long bright days,” which is modern New 
Zealand. The group, traveling in a large, 
canoe-type craft, has a steady but haz- 
ardous voyage across the ocean, barely 
managing to survive a deadly calm be- 
fore reaching the new land. Here, they 
establish a settlement, preserving the old 
ways where possible and amending them 
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MONEY IN 
YOUR POCKET 


A Management Guide 
for Young Adults 


At last, a personal money manage- 
ment guide written expressly for the 
teens and young adults by two well- 
known professional financial coun- 
selors, PRICE A. PATTON and 
MARTHA PATTON. $3.50 
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Careers in Library Service 


By ADRIAN A. PARADIS. For ca- 
reer-minded young people, here for 
the first time, in LIBRARIANS WANTED, 
is the whole picture of the library 
profession and the many fascinating 
opportunities it offers in community, 
education, business, industry and 
other library-using fields. $3.50 
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were necessary. They have not es- 
caped one of the prime dangers of an- 
cient Polynesian life, the constant raids 
and warfare between tribes. The story 
continues through a second generation, 
and into a third, with each succeeding 
episode illuminating more detail about 
this civilization. 

The detail—the great amount of it 
and the absorbing interest it generates— 
makes Rangatira very good reading and 
a force toward further study. The fic- 
tion is really unimportant; it is an ade- 
quate container for the fact, and no 
more need be asked of it. As an epi- 
logue, there are more than twenty-five 
pages of explanatory notes which are 
mightily interesting. (Franklin Watts. 
$2.95. Ages 12-16.) 

GRASSLANDS, by Delia Goetz, is 
an excellent book, interesting, informa- 
tive and quietly eloquent. Briefly, it is 
a description of the major grasslands ot 
the world—the prairies, steppes and sa- 
vannas. Miss Goetz not only makes each 
type of grassland distinctive and mem- 
orable, but she manages to give a pano- 
ramic view of the historical relationship 
of man to each. She has a reverence for 
the lands she writes about, and she has 
a trained eye for the particular wonders 
of each. It is to be hoped that some of 
her feeling for the majesty of the nat- 
ural world will impress itself upon her 
readers. Louis Darling's illustrations be- 
long with the text, and that is high 
praise. (Morrow. $2.75. Ages 8-12.) 

Because they are face-to-face with a 
real mystery, two lads of a small Wis- 
consin town set themselves up as spe- 
cial detectives in THE MILL CREEK 
IRREGULARS, by August Derleth. 
Steve and Sim, of Sac Prairie, are visit- 
ing at the nearby farm of Steve's great- 
uncle when they hear about the sus- 
picious activities of a neighboring farm- 
er. The man seems to be holding his 
stepdaughter a prisoner in anticipation 
of her eighteenth birthday when she 
stands to inherit a sum of money. Steve's 
adult relatives feel that the farm should 
be spied upon and the boys agree to do 
the job in a professional manner. They 
are prepared, with fingerprint kits and 
a wide acquaintance in contemporary 
detective fiction, for all emergencies, 
but even so are surprised at the crimi- 
nal streak they find in their familiar 
bucolic landscape. 

Set in 1922 in the special village 
which Derleth has created to play lit- 





erary god to, The Mill Creek Irregulars 
has rich regional feeling. The mystery 
is credible; the climax, nearly so, re 
deemed from ridiculousness by the sen- 
sory convincingness of the setting and 
the realness of its people. There is too 
much dialect of a characterless and rep 
etitious type in The Mill Creek Irreg- 
ulars; it is to be hoped that young read- 
ers will patiently accustom themselves 
to it through the first pages, and sail 
on to the last of this fresh and enter- 
taining book. (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
$3.50. Ages 12-16.) 

JEAN AND JOHNNY, by Beverly 
Cleary, is a lightly executed high-school 
story with a stratum of seriousness. Jean 
is an appealing fifteen-year-old pre-love- 
ly whose world consists of wishing away 
her spectacles and her tininess, and shar- 
ing with her best girl friend a death- 
less attachment to an emaciated televi- 
sion crooner. In one moment, Jean’s life 
changes radically —the moment when 
she is singled out by a handsome boy. 
She enjoys a brief spell of popularity, 
blinded by its delight to the lad’s ego- 
tism. By the time she discovers his self- 
ishness, she has been hurt a little, but 
advanced a lot on the way to independ- 
ence and maturity. She knows more 
about herself, more about boys, and a 
good deal more about managing the two. 

The adolescents and their school 
background are unfailingly accurate in 
Jean and Johnny. Whether this will 
appeal to or embarrass reader counter- 
parts depends upon many imponder- 
ables. The author’s intentions.are kind- 
ly, plot incidents are multiple and clev- 
er, the lesson is painlessly presented and 
happily applied. There is a pleasant and 
true family setting for Jean’s problem. 
(Morrow. $2.95. Ages 11-14.) 

A shy and over-protected teen-ager 
begins to learn independence, in THE 
QUESTING HEART, by Mildred 
Lawrence. Having been a sickly child, 
petite Dinny is still the object of her 
efhcient mother’s constant care and wor- 
ry. The girl is not asked to help with 
the work around her home, a peach or- 
chard on a small island in Lake Erie. 
A sudden hail storm at summer’s end 
changes Dinny’s life. It ruins the peach 
crop and, with it, Dinny’s chance to 
enter the university in the fall. The 
financial crisis sends Dinny’s mother to 
work in an office on the mainland and 
leaves the timid girl in charge of the 
house. Not only does she, in time, man- 
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Recommended for High School Libraries 


-he following adult books reviewed in this issue are recommended for 


tigh school libraries: 


The Cardinal Stritch Story, by Marie Cecilia Buehrle 

Christianity and Art, by Frank and Dorothy Getlein 

Citadel of God, by Louis de Wohl 

A Family on Wheels, by Maria Augusta Trapp 

Pope John XXIII, by Zsoldt Aradi, Msgr. James Tucek and James 


C. O'Neill 


The Return of Hyman Kaplan, by Leo Rosten 





age this adequately, she also works with 
her father in the orchard, learning the 
tasks of each season. The university op- 
erates a biological station on the island; 
spending a winter in study there is a 
tall student who begins to become ro- 
mantically important in Dinny’s life. 

Background in The Questing Heart 
is interesting and appealing. The plot 
is slow, and the theme is over-empha- 
sized. But the writing is more than ca- 
pable and The Questing Heart will 
pleasantly fill a few reading hours; in an 
isolated case or two, it might have some 
directional value for the teen-age reader. 
(Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. Ages 14-up.) 

THE COURAGE OF BETHEA, by 
Elizabeth Howard, devotes some of its 
pages to a vivid description of higher 
education for young ladies in the mid- 
nineteenth century in mid-America. At 
the death of her minister-father, fifteen- 
year-old Bethea can see no happiness in 
her future. The surviving family is par- 
celed out amongst charitable relatives, 
Bethea going to rich and kindly Uncle 
Cyrus and his selfish hypochondriac of 
a wife. The picture brightens consider- 
ably when Uncle Cyrus agrees to send 
Bethea to The Western Female Sem- 
inary in Oxford, Ohio, a school which 
will prepare Bethea for teaching. The 
girl intends to establish a home for her 
family as soon as she is a self-support- 
ing schoolmarm. 

The school is an actual place, now 
Western College for Women, and in its 
early history occurred the destructive 
fre which is a major event in Bethea’s 
story. The background is a carefully- 
done and enjoyable period-piece, but 
the fiction is tepid and disappointing 
with no surprises and little movement. 
(Morrow. $2.95. Ages 12-16.) 

The heroine of CREOLE HOLI- 
DAY, by Phyllis A. Whitney, is the 
motherless daughter of a famous Shake- 
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spearean actor of the ’ Nineties. Her 
handsome father has left Laure’s rear- 
ing to a strict maiden-aunt who is vio 
lently anti-theater. This situation only 
intensifies Laure’s determination to be- 
come a member of her father’s com- 
pany. She runs away to him and to 
gether they take a vacation in New Or- 
leans, the city of his birth. Disowned 
many years before by his Creole mother, 
he is returning in the hope of becom- 
ing reconciled. This is ultimately ac- 
complished through Laure, who also be- 
comes something of a belle, gets her 
chance at acting with her father as audi- 
ence, and falls in love with a rich and 
altruistic young gentleman of New Or- 
leans. 

Creole Holiday is good reading for an 
empty, empty hour because Miss Whit- 
ney maintains a rapid pace and a bright 
color in her writing. The book, how- 
ever, is totally a transparent fairytale 
and doesn’t have to be taken seriously 
on any score. (Westminster. $2.95. Ages 
12-15.) 

JULIE BUILDS HER CASTLE, by 
Hila Colman, is a story about a teen- 
ager who considers her artist-father em- 
barrassingly eccentric. The Hartmans 
move from New Mexico to Province- 
town on Cape Cod just because Mr. 
Hartman feels like painting the sea. 
Julie has a really fine time in Province- 
town, makes friends and falls lightly in 
love. But she still bickers constantly 
with her father, resents his nonconform- 
ity, and drifts toward college without a 
goal. A teen-age emergency clears the 
air between father and daughter, and 
directs Julie toward thoughtful matur- 
ity. The obvious moral is all-too-good; it 
cannot disguise the plot weaknesses, the 
poor style and the dullness of Julie 
Builds Her Castle. CMorrow. $2.95. 
Ages 12-16.) 

GIRL WITH A MUSKET, by Flor- 





9ts Uot Too Early 
To. Think Of Christmas 


Stocking Stuffers 


SALLY AND THE ANGELS 
Angel Guardians made real. 75¢ 


DREAM OF CHRISTMAS EVE 
The Christ-Child and Santa work to- 


gether. 50¢ 
AB C’s 
For Catholic boys and girls. 50¢ 


Next in Line 


KIANGA 


Story of the donkey Our Lady be- 
friended. $1.25 


TREASURE OF THE 
MOHAWKS 


A little girl who may one day be the 
first American Indian saint. $2.00 


LITTLE BROTHER BEN 


Cathie finds what she believes to be 
a “mission baby.” $1.25 


The Older Youth 


MAN WHO FOUGHT 
THE DEVIL 
Vivid story of the Cure of Ars. $2.25 


KING OF THE PYGMIES 


Exciting adventure in Africa. $2.50 


KNIGHT OF MOLOKAI 


Fast-paced story of the beloved Fa- 
ther Damien. $2.50 


All Juveniles Illustrated 


For the Grown-ups 


MEXICO: LAND OF 
MARY’S WONDERS 


Stories and fine pictures of twenty- 
seven Mexican shrines. $4.00 


Bookstores or Dept. 4-2787 


ST. ANTHONY 
GUILD PRESS 


Paterson, 
New Jersey 























ence Parker Simister, was suggested by 
an adventure which befell a real girl 
during the American Revolution. That 
girl, disguised, became a patriot soldier. 
Anne Saunders, heroine of Girl with a 
Musket, turns her back on security and 
a good man’s love because her desire to 
serve her country as a soldier is all- 
absorbing. Disguised as a young boy, 
Anne becomes Andy—cook for an im- 
portant officer—and occasionally sees 
some military action. This she had 
planned on, but she had not foreseen 
that she would fall in love with a fel- 
low-soldier. 

There is no talent at characterization 
evident in Girl with a Musket. The 
heroine’s motivation is so large a blank 
that none of her actions or feelings 
makes sense; and there is no meaning, 
either, in the attitudes of others toward 
her. Poorly written and embarrassingly 
naive, Girl with a Musket lacks even 
the standard color of its historical era. 
. CHastings House. $2.75. Ages 11-14.) 

ASHES OF EMPIRE, by Mar- 
guerite Vance, is a short account of the 
unhappy lives of Maximilian and Car- 
lota, briefly Emperor and Empress of 
Mexico. He, younger brother of the 
Austrian emperor, and she, born a Bel- 
gian princess, were supernumeraries in 
the European political drama of the mid- 
nineteenth century. They were unskilled 
at ruling and naive, and welcomed Na- 
poleon III’s offer of the throne of Mex- 
ico, a country summarily taken over by 
France in an irresponsible and doomed 
attempt at expanding Napoleon’s rule. 
The credulous Maximilian and Carlota 
expected a royal welcome, and fully in- 
tended to rule always with the welfare 
of their subjects foremost in their 
thoughts. Mexico angrily tolerated the 
two through the months of their unwise 
rule. When Napoleon expediently with- 
drew his support, they were left vir- 
tually alone in a hostile land rising to 
dethrone them and destroy them. 

History has furnished the drama, but 
Ashes of Empire uses it poorly. Both 
facts and characterization are made to 
subserve the style—and that is emotion- 
al, poetical continuously melodramatic. 
(Dutton. $2.95. Ages 13-up.) 

An actual Civil War incident gives 
ROANOKE RAIDERS, by Gordon D. 
Shirreffs, a brief moment of excitement: 
a Union scuttling partly, led by Lt. Wil- 
liam Cushing, attempts to sink at her 


berth the formidable Confederate ves- 
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Illustration by Garth Williams 
for “A Brother for the Orphelines” 


sel, the Albemarle. At this point in the 
inept total production, historical reality 
is able to overcome dullness, obvious- 
ness and artificiality. Only a reader with 
no gumption will continue for any time 
to pick at this thick fictional shell for 
the small palatable kernel deep within. 
(Westminister. $2.95. Ages 12-15.) 

A BROTHER FOR THE ORPHE- 
LINES, by Natalie Savage Carlson, is 
the second book about twenty little-girl 
orphans who live together most happily 
in the decrepit old orphanage of a little 
village near Paris. The lady who runs 
the orphanage had always wanted a 
large family, and loves them all tenderly 
and individually. She has the capacity 
to love even more children, and gives 
her heart over to a dear little baby who 
is left on the orphanage doorstep in the 
bread-basket. But Madame Flattot has 
a conscience, too, and she knows that 
a boy-baby is not a legal resident of a 
girls’ orphanage. She and the orphelines 
desperately want to keep the baby broth- 
er, but they are nearly hopeless. The 
staunchest hope in the family resides in 
Josine, the heretofore youngest and the 
undeniably stubbornest of the orphe- 
lines. How her confidence works a prac- 
tical sort of magic is the burden of the 
flavorsome and gay book. Children and 
adults will enjoy A Brother for the Or- 
phelines, its delightful story, and its 
funny, appealing illustrations by Garth 
Williams. (Harper. $2.95. Ages 7-11.) 

A simple Mexican farm-boy meets 
some of his relatives for the first time 
in THE TWO UNCLES OF PABLO, 
by Harry Behn. One of the uncles is 


shiftless and poor. The other is wealthy 
and withdrawn. There is a tension be. 
tween the two of them which the wise 
little boy senses and evaluates. He 
knows that ne’er-do-well Uncle Silvan 
has a lazy body and a kind heart, and 
that scholarly Don Francisco would use 
his wealth for the boy, just to hurt Un- 
cle Silvan. The lad unconsciously dis. 
ciplines the one uncle into industry and 
a modicum of prosperity, and is respon- 
sible for the other’s return to social liy- 
ing. The child achieves these things 
with directness and by means of a sim- 
ple honesty that knows no guile. While 
he is managing his uncles on this, his 
first, visit to town, he is learning to 
treasure the loveliness and security of 
his farm home. 

There is really enough story in The 
Two Uncles of Pablo to interest a 
young reader, but there is a subtlety 
and high style to the text which to 
gether might abort this interest. An ad- 
vanced reader (and a reading adult) 
will find the book appealing, but the 
average youngster will think it some- 
how strange and forbidding. CHarcoutt, 
Brace. $3.00. Ages 8-12.) 

In MYSTERY ON ECHO RIDGE, 
by Mary C. Jane, three youngsters are 
literally haunted by an old and unsolved 
mystery. A respected citizen of High- 
wood died suddenly years before and 
no trace could ever be found of a large 
sum of money he was holding for a 
number of the townspeople. His widow 
left Highwood, and the scandal quiet 
ed. But now she is returning, and old 
suspicions are reawakening. One of 
them falls on the father of young Jon 
Vickery, and on Jon’s close friendship 
with David Hughes. Rather than fight 
rumor, Mr. Vickery, a business associate 
of the dead man, decides to move to 
another town. Jon and David, and Da- 
vid’s sister, are so disturbed that they 
determine to clear Mr. Vickery’s name. 

There is plenty of incident and an 
acceptable degree of possibility in Mys 
tery on Echo Ridge. The book is not 
inspired but it is adequately mysterious, 
and will be easily and happily read by 
young grammar-schoolers, even those 
generally opposed to the deed of read: 
ing. (Lippincott. $2.50. Ages 8-11.) 

Eleven-year-old Keiko, part of her 
widowed mother’s heavy financial bur 
den in Japan, comes to California to 
spend “the promised year” with her well- 
todo aunt. and uncle. In Yochiko 
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Uch la’s story THE PROMISED 
YEA i, the little girl begins by depend- 
ing on the thought of her return to 
Japar, and ends by making a happy 
place for herself in her new home 
amor. z new friends. Keiko has the dual 
problem of finding two lost things: her 
beau‘iful black cat, and the twenty- 
years-missing son of a friendly Japanese 
woman who crossed the ocean with her. 
The two mysteries mesh in the plot, 
which also includes Keiko’s making a 
family peace with her busy and stern 
uncle. 

The Promised Year is a simple and 
nice story, easy to read, and offering 
a romanticized glimpse into the lives of 
Japanese-Americans. The mystery is only 
a touch in the plot; the foreign child’s 
adaptation to an Americanized homelife 
is the substance. (Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 
Ages 8-12.) 

In DANNY DUNN AND THE 
WEATHER MACHINE, by Jay Wil- 
liams and Raymond Abrashkin, the in- 
trepid boy-scientist and his two faithful 
companions of earlier books discover 
the rainmaking potential of a newly- 
developed machine called an ionic trans- 
mitter. The machine belongs to the 
kindly professor for whom Danny’s 
mother keeps house. In addition to ex- 
perimenting scientifically, Danny has 
always to practice self-control when it 
comes to producing half-baked ideas and 
putting them into action with some- 
one else’s materials. The machine is so 
tempting that Danny has a hard time 
holding himself in, but even he does 
not envision the stupendous use to 
which the rainmaker is accidentally put 
in the parched countryside. 

If a science-minded youngster has a 
good background and a tenacious inter- 
est, he will garner from Danny Dunn 





Illustration by Maurice Sendak 
for “Father Bear Comes Home” 
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and the Weather Machine all the facts 
that the authors have planted there. To 
any type of reader the book offers, fur- 
ther, staccato action, cleverness and a 
portion of humor. These are all of a 
stereotyped variety, but the book’s gusto 
makes them look good enough. (Whit- 
tlesey House. $2.95. Ages 8-12.) 

THE REASON FOR THE PELI- 
CAN, by John Ciardi, is a brief collec- 
tion of poetry for children. There is no 
attempt at verbal loveliness; the poems 
are elegant nonsense—some more, some 
less, successful. They remind briefly of 
Hilaire Belloc’s verse for youngsters, 
and remotely of Dr. Seuss’ rimed zoos. 
But they do not have the special ac- 
curacy of Belloc, or the talented zani- 
ness of Dr. Seuss. Some of the items in 
The Reason for the Pelican have a 
mealy-mouthed sound, but others are 
neatly and satisfyingly realized. Total- 
ly, it is an uneven collection, and not 
one to excite. (Lippincott. $3.00. Ages 
8-12.) 

FATHER BEAR COMES HOME, 
by Else Holmelund Minarik, a new title 
in the “I Can Read” series, is a sequel 
to Little Bear, a superlative book. Father 
Bear Comes Home shares the immense 
talent of the first book at making a rich 
piece of writing out of simple situations 
and professionally simplified vocabulary. 
It does not match Little Bear in emo- 
tional appeal, but it substitutes broader 
comedy and livelier action. The book is 
fun to read and delightful to see; Maur- 
ice Sendak’s comic, old-fashioned draw- 
ings have the special belovedness that 
somehow belongs to nursery bears. Like 
Little Bear, Father Bear Comes Home 
will entrance readers from the early read- 
to years through the beginning-reader 
epoch. (Harper. $1.95. Ages 4-8.) 

PUGWASH ALOFT, written and 
illustrated by John Ryan, is a stirring 
epic for young sailormen. The crew of 
the Black Pig is practicing chantey- 
singing, Captain Pugwash leading, 
when the ship is stealthily boarded by 
the dreadful pirates of Cut-throat Jake. 
That evil man engineers the capture of 
the crew and the ignominious retreat of 
Pugwash up the nearest mast of his 
own ship. Jake plans to drop Pugwash 
by sawing down the mast, and it does 
appear that Pugwash’s own cabin boy, 
young Tom, has turned traitor and is 
helping the vicious pirate. Action and 
fun are nicely combined in this bright 
and refreshing little story. The illustra- 











The Baby Dragon 
by Witold T. Mars 


“A lyrical Christmas story, superbly illus- 
trated by the author with drawings which 
capture the imagination and purity of the 
Romanesque and Byzantine ecclesiastic 
tradition.” Virginia Kirkus Bulletin 


634” x 934” 32 pp. 
$2.75: $3.50 lib. ed. 


| Houghton Mifflin Company ps 
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tions have a strong, clear color; and a 
nicely achieved comic line. (Criterion. 
$2.75. Ages 4-8.) 

A practicing earth-witch decides to 
branch out, in SPACE WITCH, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Don Freeman. 
Tilly Ipswitch, Queen of Halloween, 
uses an old dinosaur’s tooth to mold a 
plastic zoom-broom to carry her to other 
planets. She wants to spend the holiday 
frightening men on Mars or the Milky 
Way. Accompanied by her unhappy 
sour-milk-drinking cat named Kit, Tilly 
counts down and blasts off. After hours 
of cruising around in space, she makes 
a landing on a desolate mountain peak 
—and finds that there is indeed some 
frightening to be done! Space Witch is 
inventive in story, and delightfully 
fresh in detail. The story with its humor 
and spooky action will intrigue young- 
sters; oldsters will laugh over the ver- 


bal cleverness. (Viking. $2.00. Ages 4-7.) 


THERE ONCE WAS A KING, 
written and illustrated by Gwain Sex- 
ton, is a rimed tale about a royal tyrant 
named Maximilian the Red. Maximilian 
uses his wishing stone, in his selfish 
and mean reign, to obtain anything 


under the sun (or moon) that he 
wants, and to harry his servant and 
courtiers. When he loses the stone, he 
finds himself, and is forever after a 
good and a really happy king. There 
Once Was a King is nearly as clever as 
it ought to be, to be a success in this 
dificult category, original rimed fairy- 
tales. The perfect meeting of word and 
meaning does not occur as often as the 
reader expects, and occasionally one ele- 
ment is tortured to fit the other. Little 
children will not be conscious of this. 
Both story and illustrations are color- 
ful and lively. Reading aloud should be 
satisfying fun. CScribners. $2.50. All 
ages. ) 





Robert Penn Warren 
(Continued from page 13) 


is he a kind of “Jesus Christ scourging 
the money changers” out of public life, 
but an almighty God the Father, a law 
unto himself, for whom ethical distinc- 
tions become nothing more than some- 
thing “you just make . . . up as you go 
along.” 

What is ironic about Willie’s defec- 
tion is that he has been aware of it as 
a potentiality all along. His taking along 
of Tiny Duffy on the ride to political 
power is Willie’s way of reminding him- 
self of what a man may become when 
he sets out to make omelets by break- 
ing eggs. The contempt and insult he 
heaps on Tiny “was nothing but what 
one self of Willie Stark did to another 
self of Willie Stark because of a blind 
inward necessity.” But the awareness 
does not save him. 

The turning point in Willie’s moral 
life is when he decides to save the hide 
of the two-bit grafter, Byram White, 
just for the pleasure of flexing his pow- 
er. It is at this point in the novel that 
Hugh Miller and Willie’s wife, Lucy— 
who together constitute a kind of moral 
norm of traditional values — repudiate 
him. They repudiate him because they 
recognize that Willie has set himself up 
as the sole standard of value, and that 
in doing so he has freed himself to take 
any steps he wishes to make what is 
now a corrupted vision prevail. It is sig- 
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nificant that Willie’s plan for a great 
charity hospital, “the best in the world,” 
comes hard upon Hugh’s renouncing 
him; for the hospital, as becomes in- 
creasing clear, is Willie’s dazed attempt 
to bring back something of the moral 
beneficence that had once motivated his 
meteoric rise to power; it is a surrogate 
for Hugh Miller and what Hugh Mil- 
ler stood for in Willie himself. But the 
Willie Stark Hospital is a fake, a sham 
substitute for the lost Idea, as is ren- 
dered symbolically clear by the fact that 
Willie’s arrogant son, Tom, who is the 
embodiment of his father’s vanity and 
power-greed, gets a girl in trouble and 
so forces Willie to give the hospital con- 
tract to the corrupt Gummy Larson. 
Willie’s maniacal desire to keep the hos- 
pital clean and pure is shown to be self- 
delusion. 

It is only when Tom is paralyzed in 
a football accident (a kind of symbolic 
comment on Willie’s life) that Willie 
begins to try to resurrect the temple he 
has brought down upon his head. He 
takes back the contract from Larson at 
the risk of political suicide and returns 
to his wife. “You have to start some- 
where,” he tells Jack. But it is too late: 
the forces that his corrupted spirit have 
let loose come back to him in the shape 
of Adam’s bullet. Yet his final words to 
Jack—“It might have been all different, 


Jack. You got to believe that”—are at 
once an anguished summation and 4 
tragic triumph of the spirit which can 
finally see itself for what it is and what 
it might have become. When Lucy tells 
Jack that Willie was a great man, Jack 
agrees. 
For you see, Lucy, I must believe that too. 
I must believe that Willie Stark was a 
great man. What happened to his great- 
ness is not the question. Perhaps he spilled 
it on the ground the way you spill liquid 
when the bottle breaks. . . . Perhaps he 
could not tell his greatness from wngreat- 
ness and so mixed them together that what 
was adulterated was lost. But he had it. 


Or if we interpret Willie in terms of 
the tract, he achieved a valid world- 
view when he caught hold of the fact 
that goodness had always to take evil 
into account, but he destroyed it when 
he cast off the restrictive stipulation, 
“But by God’s help. By His help and 
in His wisdom.” 

Willie, then, as the Man of Fact is, 
as I have already said, Adam’s moral 
opposite; and as such they are “doomed 
to destroy each other” because each is 
incomplete “with the terrible division of 
their age.” In Willie we see how the 
“fact” which has lost its directive “idea” 
is doomed to corrupt itself; in Adam we 
see how the “idea” which divorces itself 
from the “fact” cannot long endure in 
a world separate from Perfection. If Sci- 
ence is the terrible temple of spiritual 
distortion, then Politics is the Minotaur’s 
maze in whose labyrinthine fastnesses 
man can lose his way and be destroyed. 
This is not to say that Warren be 
lieves that it is impossible to wed in- 
tegrity to political action; the fact that 
Hugh Miller goes back into politics at 
the end of the novel and the depiction 
of the tragic consequences of Willie's 
having divorced integrity from political 
action repudiate such an assumption. 
Politics is a labyrinth, but one in which 
the Idea can serve as Ariadne’s thread. 


[ N Jack Burpen, Warren explores still 
another approach to the problem of good 
and evil. Whereas Adam and Willie 
have distortingly fractured images of 
the moral order upon which they are 
willing to act, Jack tries desperately. to 
have no image at all and to withdraw 
from all human commitment. Repelled 
by what he thinks is a “tainted and hor- 
tible” heritage Che thinks his mother 
incapable of love and his supposed fa- 
ther a weakling who has taken refuge 
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in p’ous drivelings), Jack tries to shrink 
into : foetal-like state of amoral safety, 
“to |e in the dark and not know, and 


be warm in... not knowing.” Though 
he works for Willie, he fancies himself 
an © jective researcher very much out- 
side the maelstrom of evil which sur- 
rounds Willie and his henchmen, as 
muc!i outside of it as the tablets he fills 
up with data. “The little black books 
lie up there in the safety deposit box, 
and there are your works of days and 
hands all cozy in the dark in the little 
box and the world’s axis grinds.” Grinds, 
that is, without Jack’s having to take 
any responsibility for it. 

Because it is a series of retreats from 
moral commitment and responsibility by 
means of the various escape mechanisms 
open to modern man, Jack’s life is “sim- 
ply an accumulation of items, odds and 
ends of things like the broken and mis- 
used and dust-shrouded things gathered 
in an attic.” For a time he takes refuge 
in a distorted form of philosophical ideal- 
ism—“it does not matter what you do... 
because it isn’t real anyway.” And when 
he quits writing the life of Cass Mas- 
tern because he is afraid to face the 
truth that Cass learned—“that the world 
is all of one piece . . . that the world is 
like an enormous spider web and if you 
touch it, however lightly, at any point, 
the vibration ripples to the remotest 
point’—he retreats into a deliberate 
courting of oblivion, “the Great Sleep”: 
“He would sleep twelve hours, fourteen 
hours, fifteen hours, feeling himself, 
while asleep, plunge deeper and deeper 
into sleep like a diver groping down- 
ward into dark water feeling for some- 
thing which may be there and which 
would glitter if there were any light in 
the depth, but there isn’t any light.” But 
neither cynicism nor philosophical ideal- 
ism nor oblivion is a substantial enough 
carapace against moral reality when Jack 
learns that Anne, to whose love he had 
refused to commit himself, has become 
the mistress of Willie Stark, and that 
he, Jack Burden, had “by an obscure 
and necessary logic . . . handed her over 
to him.” Because “that fact was too hor- 
tible to face,” Jack flees to the crown- 
ing “dream of our age,” Determinism, 
that final, seemingly unassailable fort- 
tess against the spirit. 

So I fled West from the fact, and in the 

West, at the end of History, the Last Man 


on that Last Coast, on my hotel bed, I had 
discovered the dream. That dream was the 
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dream that all life is but the dark heave of 
the blood and the twitch of the nerve. 
When you flee as far as you can flee, you 
will always find that dream, which is the 
dream of our age. . . . After the dream 
there is no reason why you should not go 
back and face the fact which you have fled 
from, . . . for any place to which you may 
flee will now be like the place from which 
you have fled, and you might as well go 
back, after all, to the place where you be- 
long, for nothing was your fault or any- 
body’s fault, for things are always as they 
are. And you can go back in good spirits, 
for you will have learned two very great 
truths. First, that you cannot lose what you 
never had. Second, that you are never 
guilty of a crime which you did not com- 
mit. So there is innocence and a new start 
in the West, after all. 


But, as the later Jack says, “If you 
believe the dream you dream when you 
go there.” Innocence is an illusion, as 
Jack agonizingly discovers when he 
learns that his “objective research” has 
been responsible for the suicide of his 
real father, Judge Irwin, and that his 
refusal to commit himself to his love for 
Anne has not only handed her over to 
Willie, but Willie over to Adam, and 
Adam and Willie over to both their 
deaths. Jack has vibrated the spider web 
and discovered that men are all bound 
together in guilt “like the poor freaks 
in the midway who are bound by a 
common stitch of flesh and gristle and 
the seepage of blood.” 

But the pain and violence of All the 


King’s Men do not end in hopeless 
despair because the knowledge of “our 
common complicity” binds men together 
in love as well. Moreover, this knowl- 
edge of guilt-and-love can save. The 
men that Jack has seen live and die “in 
the agony of the will” give him a “new 
picture of the world,” which, I am cer- 
tain, is Warren’s picture as well. Jack 
learns that unless a man commit him- 
self to “the convulsion of the world” 
and accept the infinite responsibilities 
of that commitment, he will squander 
his capacity to create that goodness 
which is his glory and his power. But 
in a world in which good and evil are 
in everlasting relationship to each other, 
to believe in one and not the other, is 
to become either “the man of fact” or 
“the man of idea,” and to doom oneself 
to incompleteness and death. Only the 
man who can accept with the love and 
understanding that comes of a sense of 
personal involvement the good and evil 
in himself and in “his million fathers” 
will be able to achieve that dynamic 
spiritual insight, which, though it labor 
in pain, will bring forth a harvest of 
human happiness and fulfillment. So it 
is that Jack, who though he knows that 
he has “squandered happiness, . . . killed 
his father [and] delivered his two friends 
into each other’s hands and death,” can 
yet retain enough faith in the ultimate 
possibilities of life to marry Anne, fin- 
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ish his book on Cass Mastern, and re. 
turn to politics with Hugh Miller. Hay. 
ing been “forged beneath the hammer 
of truth on the anvil of anguish” (to 
quote Brother to Dragons), Jack is pre- 
pared to go “out of history into history 
and the awful responsibility of Time.” 


Seymour L. Gross is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the English Department at the 
University of Notre Dame; he is the 
author of the article “Mark Twain and 
Catholicism” which appeared in the 
April-May issue. 





Stop Pushing 
(Continued from page 22) 


Those anachronisms of American 
Catholic life which have persisted into 
this new era must go. Catholic maga- 
zines and newspapers, Catholic book 
stores and book clubs, Catholic lectures 
and symposiums, Catholic organizations 
of every variety—all these remnants of 
our past serve no useful purpose. They 
all too clearly betray our ghetto men- 
tality; they are divisive and non-irenic 
influences and certainly do not make 
dialogue any easier. Let’s join together 
rather than join separately. 

There’s a lot more involved, of course, 
but even this brief outline suggests the 
pattern for reform. Once you get hep 
to the thinking you will have no trou- 
ble working out details. 


[* you infer from my remarks that 
this “new thought” gives me the 
heaves, you are right. I am more than 
fed-up with the eager-beavers who de- 
plore certain aspects of American Cath- 
olicism simply because they irritate our 
non-Catholic brethren. If, in order to 
achieve the exalted state of “100 per 
cent Americanism” we must turn out 
backs on our own American Catholic 
culture, immature as it may be, then 
perhaps it’s time to question whether 
that particular goal is worth striving for. 

I am much intrigued by the irony in 
this situation. I have previously quoted 
the words of Robert Hutchins to the ef- 
fect that American Catholics tend to 
duplicate the worst faults of other 
Americans — twenty-five years later. 
Hutchins law can well be applied here, 
for we find the Catholic avant-garde 
embracing an approach that Protestants 
and Jews have tried and found wanting. 
At a time when Jewish and Protestant 
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religious Consciousness was never great- 
er, w. are asked to dim the glare of our 
publi: Catholicism and indulge in 
breas:-beating because we are not like 
other men. 

De.pite our faults, and God knows 
they are many, why should we be 
ashamed of what we have achieved. 
Our “Catholic educational system is not 
matched by any other religious group 
in the world, which is not to say it can- 
not be improved. Our press, our books, 
our art may be far from perfection but 
compared to the cultural achievements 
of any similar group in America there 
just isn’t any competition. Yet we are 
asked to de-emphasize all this in the in- 
terest, | suppose, of getting more Cath- 
olic names in Who’s Who. 

Surely we are not so naive as to think 
we can really earn the respect and ad- 
miration of non-Catholics by being any 
less Catholic. That old gag has been 
worked over before and properly shown 
up as a dud every time it has been tried. 
After all, we are not trying to win a 
religious popularity contest in America 
and the sooner some of our bright boys 
realize that simple truth, the better for 
all of us. As Catholics we possess cer- 
tain essential differences we cannot hide. 
If we do not blend well, if we don’t 
follow Dale Carnegie’s advice, that’s 
just too bad. 

I am not making a plea for a trucu- 
lent mentality or a power complex on 
the part of Catholics. I am suggesting 
that we carefully examine all the im- 
plications of our fervant desires to be 
loved just like everyone else. 





Letter from England 
(Continued from page 43) 


cation with and appreciation of a past 
age which still exerts its considerable 
influence, it almost necessarily follows 
that it will tend to be avoided. English 
classical scholarship has perhaps tended 
over much to philology—and that is 
guaranteed to make any language dull 
—but it has been proved over and over 
again that, properly taught, Latin to a 
reasonable level is not as difficult as, 
say, Russian or Chinese—and English- 
speaking people do become proficient in 
these languages. The whole question is 
bound up with the new approach to 
university education and the influx of 
a great many more students from all 
walks of life (in itself a very good 
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thing, obviously) that has led to the 
view of a degree not as the hallmark 
of a good education but as the diploma 
qualifying for a job. If Latin goes, as 
it seems it must, then the best substitute 
would be a higher standard in compul- 
sory English to be taken at all stages 
of specialization. There have been, and 
are exceptions, but too many scientists 
and technicians appear incapable of ex- 
pressing themselves clearly and suc- 
cinctly in their own language. 

The whole matter is bedevilled for 
Catholics by the question of liturgical 
language. I have been campaigning on 
and off for thirty years for more Eng- 
lish in our worship but I have never 
been able to understand why that 
should be bound up in the minds of 
many with the notion that it is not 
worth teaching Latin and that its virtu- 
al abolition as a subject of education 
is to be encouraged. I was sorry to see 
some time ago in Amen, the United 
States vernacular society publication, 
the small proportion of university en- 
trants who took Latin and I could not 
share that periodical’s implied conclu- 
sion that this was a good thing. 

It is a bad thing, Father de Lubac 
pointed out some years ago, to have 
learned one’s catechism against some- 
one. Outside the religious sphere, it is 
a bad thing to be narrowly opposed to 
someone else’s literature or culture or 
even to a dead language; and this is 
the danger to be avoided in the “export” 
of British ideas and literature that 


seems envisaged by the latest govern- 


ment move. “Of all forms of propagan- 
da,” to quote Mr. Hollis again, “the 
most ineffective is propaganda, and, if 
we wish to find a motto for what should 
be our cultural policy in overseas coun- 
tries from the Fathers of English let- 
ters, we cannot find a better than that 
of the line from Chaucer's Frankleyn’s 
Tale: Trouthe is the hyeste thing that 
man may kepe.” 





John Gilmary Shea 
(Continued from page 20) 


It was during these years that Shea 
discovered that some of the U.S. bish- 
ops could not even find records of dio- 
cesan statutes. It was also during these 
years that his published works resulted 
in his election to twenty-five historical, 
literary and scientific societies in the 
U.S., in many of which his was the 
only Catholic name. Eventual Catholic 
recognition was hinted at when St. 
John’s College (later Fordham) con- 
ferred on him an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

Three years later Bishop Gilmour of 
Cleveland suggested to the U.S. hier- 
archy that Shea be selected by the bish- 
ops as the official historiographer of the 
Church in the U.S., thus enabling the 
historian to give up other tasks present- 
ly economically necessary. The bishops 
were not impressed, however, when 
Shea failed to emphasize his own abil- 
ities and added that he preferred to go 
ahead with the work in his private ca- 
pacity. “If God wishes me to do this 
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work,” he concluded, “I shall accom. 
plish it.” 

Thus at the age of fifty-eight, and ip 
his customary precarious physical and 
financial health, Shea began the great 
work of his life. 

Shea: the man is an almost shadowy 
figure, partly because he was shy and 
humble to an extent unusual in one 
whose genius was recognized by those 
most compctent to judge. But more par- 
ticularly because his work was his en- 
tire life—by day in the New York pub. 
lishing office that gave him a_ needed 
income, and at all other times in his 
home at Elizabeth, N.J., where often he 
was at his desk until dawn. He would 
have been poor material for the present 
day type of keyhole profile or personal- 
life television interview. But his few 
close friends were quick to say that Shea 
was cheerful and genial, with a wonder. 
ful store of anecdotes that made him 
good company. And he never turned 
away friend or stranger who called on 


‘him for information. 


When Shea began his final quest for 
source material for the first volume of 
his History, his letters to prelates and 
scholars all over the nation brought 
about a surprising turn of events. At the 
Third Plenary Council at Baltimore, in 
1884, a committee of four bishops (Gib- 
bons, Williams, Corrigan and Ryan) 
was established to cooperate with Shea. 
The committee met with the historian 
and promised to support his work. Shea 
told them the first volume would be 
ready May 1, 1886. 

In March, 1885, an appeal for sub- 
scribers to the History was sent out. In 
it Shea said: 


Most of the leisure hours of my life and 
much of my means have been devoted to 
studies, as well as to the acquisition of every 
book, periodical, paper, and document, 
whose existence I could trace, bearing on 
the early and actual history of the Church 
in this country, the efforts of the pioneer 
Catholics and their clergy, the Indian mis 
sions, the organization of the Church un 
der English, French, and Spanish rule, the 
religious life and discipline that grew up, 
the vicissitudes of the Church and its ulti- 
mate steady development up to its present 
condition. 

It has been the purpose of my life to 
write this history, hoping that the evening 
of my days would give me the means 
and leisure to accomplish the task. Little 
fitted by studious habits for active busi- 
ness life, I have maintained myself by lit 
erary labor comfortably, but no more; and 
year by year my leisure has been required 
by work needed for my support, so that a 
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com »etence on which to retire is now out 

of te question. 

Mcasignor Peter Guilday, Shea’s bi- 
ograp..er and chief successor in the field, 
pointed out that endorsement by the 
hierarchy never tempted Shea to blink 
at the truth or conceal unpleasant facts 
unde: platitudes. Moreover, the bishops 
trustei Shea. Cardinal Gibbons and 
ArchLishop Corrigan of New York, and 
asmai! group of priests close to Corrigan 
(including John M. Farley, later a Car- 
dinal), were a constant source of sup- 
port. Corrigan was perhaps Shea’s most 
generous patron, besides which he had 
considerable knowledge of the history of 
the Church in the United States. 

Since every line Shea wrote had to be 
based on documents examined by him, 
priests and archivists all over the world 
were enlisted to copy out volumes of 
notes when the original documents 
could not be sent. Corrigan had the fu- 
ture bishop of Brooklyn, Rev. Charles 
E. McDonnell, then in Rome, search 
the archives of the Secretary of the 
Propaganda for material Shea needed. 
Religious orders sent the historian pa- 
pers, manuscripts and periodicals. Priests 
and laity were at last awakened to the 
U.S. Catholic past—an interest that to- 
day is keener than ever. 


OLUME One of the History was pub- 

lished in the fall of 1886. Its critical 
welcome eased Shea’s mind of any 
doubts he may have had. The fact that 
he personally lost $1,500 by its pub- 
lication, he scarcely mentioned, being 
acutely sensitive concerning his chronic 
financial difficulties. This may in part 
explain why no attempt was made sys- 
tematically to finance him in his work, 
until his last two desperate years. 

The next two years Shea worked on 
Volume Two, while combatting finan- 
cial stress and spells of exhaustion. At 
its conclusion he wrote Monsignor Far- 
ley: “I have made the volume so large 
and expensive, that I am in considerable 
debt; and I see no way except to have 
another appeal for patrons of the work.” 
And later in a letter to Archbishop Cor- 
tigan, Shea poignantly hoped that twen- 
ty-five or thirty new patrons, in addi- 
tion to those who remained loyal after 
Volume One, would see Volume Two 
through the press. Volume Two was 
even more critically successful than its 
predecessor—and apparently less finan- 
cially disastrous. 
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Shortly after beginning Volume 
Three, in January, 1889, Shea was in- 
capacitated by a fall that injured his 
kneecap and ruptured a ligament in his 
leg. Several months later when Shea 
hobbled back to Leslie’s to resume his 
editorial position he found that he had 
been replaced by another man. Thus at 
sixty-five he was crippled, jobless, in 
debt, worn out and still had two more 
volumes of his life’s work to complete. 
His cup was filled to overflowing when 
the just founded Catholic University of 
America, the establishment of which 
Shea had been consulted about and 
which he had supported from the be- 
ginning, disappointed him by failing to 
name him its professor of history. 

In May, 1889, the great scholar wrote 
Archbishop Corrigan an almost unbear- 
ably pathetic letter, particularly so be- 
cause it had no bitterness. After relat- 
ing his accident and consequent unem- 
ployment, he wrote: 

Nothing would be more congenial to me 
than Church work and if there be any po- 
sition in the Chancery Office, Calvary Cem- 
etary Office, or in connection with any of 
the institutions, where I could be sure of 
a moderate salary, I should be only too 
grateful to Your Grace for enabling me to 
obtain it. 

I am able to work and willing. My as- 
pirations are not high; and I do not ask to 
be a mere pensioner. If I can obtain a posi- 
tion in New York where I can earn my 
living, I can devote my leisure to the com- 
pletion of the History, but if I am thrown 
upon precarious pieces of work, my labor 
on it must of necessity be fitful and un- 
certain. 


Herman Ritter, owner of the Cath- 
olic News, probably at the suggestion 
of Archbishop Corrigan, came to the 
rescue by appointing Shea editor of this 
publication of the New York diocese. 

As he prepared to work on Volume 
Three Shea was dismayed to find that 
two rival histories, based primarily on 
material from his earlier works, were 
coming on the market to offer competi- 
tion which he feared would prove dis- 
astrous to the success of his own vol- 
umes. Moreover, illness prevented him 
from resuming Volume Three until Feb- 
ruary, 1890. 

Finally, at this crucial eleventh hour, 
Father Patrick Corrigan realized the 
completion of the History depended up- 
on immediate alleviation of the his- 
torian’s distress. To this end Father Cor- 
rigan and some friends raised a pre- 
liminary fund of $1,000 to subsidize 
Shea, and supplemented it later with 
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$2,000. This enabled the sixty-six year 
old scholar to cut his time at the Cath- 
olic News to two days a week. For the 
first time in his life Shea was relatively 
free from financial worry—but far from 
affluent. 

Volume Three came out in February, 
1891, with a preface in which Shea told 
of the intrigue in the Frank Leslie office 
whereby a group opposed to the Cath- 
olic Church succeeded in depriving him 
of his sole means of support. A further 
insight into the character of this heroic 
man is provided by the fact that while 
writing his History, Shea also produced 
several other volumes, the profits from 
some of which he signed over to vari- 
ous Catholic causes. 

With Volume Three published in 
February, 1891, Shea struggled the bal- 
ance of the year on the fourth and final 
volume, in spite of increasing weakness, 
family illness and the failure of sight in 
one eye. He must have known there 
was little time left to him; a conclusion 
emphasized when several Catholic in- 
stitutions inquired of him concerning 
ultimate disposition of his library, then 
the largest and most valuable of its kind 
in the nation. Shea estimated it to be 
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worth $10,000, wistfully recalling that 
twice in the past he had been forced to 
sell large accumulations of historical ma- 
terial. Just before he died Georgetown 
University bought the library. 

In February, 1892, Shea knew he 
was dying, but propped himself up in 
bed and worked on the printers’ proofs 
of Volume Four. Finally he asked for 
the Last Sacraments. Bishop Wigger of 
Newark and others of the clergy called 
on him. On February 21 he received a 
cablegram from Pope Leo XIII, sent at 
the suggestion of Archbishop Corrigan. 


The next day he died as he had lived— 
calmly, quietly. 

The pontifical requiem Mass in St. 
Mary’s church in Elizabeth was attend- 
ed by distinguished members of the 
hierarchy, clergy and laity. Condolences 
poured in from all over the nation— 
glowing but tardy recognition of Shea 
as one of America’s foremost historians 
and as the man most responsible for 
making clear the Catholic contributions 
to the formation of the nation. Only 
the truly great triumph over the trag- 
edy of life as did John Gilmary Shea. 





A Challenge to the Artist 
(Continued from page 21) 


If the present cultural symbol of this 
devotion gives an accurate picture of 
the state. of our spirituality, there would 
seem to be reason for concern. The 
works of art which we accept and 
promote give an insight into our own 
spirituality and they go on to form or 
deform the character of devotion in oth- 
ers and work back and support this men- 
tality in ourselves. To be deprived of a 
poor image may be better than to sur- 
round ourselves with the banal and vul- 
gar because they are most easily acces- 
sible. I do not think, for example, that 
true devotion is fostered by millions of 
plastic Sacred Hearts on auto dash- 
boards. To reduce the divine to the sta- 
tus of a kewpie-doll is a caricature of 
true piety. 

I am convinced that among thinking 
people, both religious and lay, there is 
a real dissatisfaction with the standard 
type of image. So true is this that oft- 
en one hears the expression, “If only 
there were a good Sacred Heart, if 
‘someone would only come up with a 
good Sacred Heart.” Too often this 
seemingly good statement indicates a 
desire to move from one stereotype to 
another. While there is a dissatisfaction 
with the present image, in this desire 
for a good Sacred Heart there is hardly 
more than a desire for a better stereo- 
type. People think that there must be 
a standard, an official image. But this 
is a mistake and not at all in keeping 
with the great tradition of Christian art 
and Christian culture. 


“YHRISTIAN ART would be in a state 
of complete atrophy if during 1900 
years our ancestors had looked for a 
painting of the Crucifixion, an official 


image of the Mother of God and an 
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official Resurrection. This approach nul- 
lifies the very process by which all artis- 
tic achievement has evolved. The cul- 
tural discipline and judgment which 
not only tries to promote the good 
works but also tries to abate the engulf- 
ing tide of bad works must be used not 
only in regard to pictures of the Sacred 
Heart, but to all the material surround- 
ings that are used for the expression of 
this devotion. This goes from the small 
holy picture, through statues and im- 
ages for the home to the public images 
such as large paintings for churches. It 
includes the type of floral decoration 
or the very atmosphere that surrounds a 
shrine to the Sacred Heart, the general 
tone of the celebration of the feast, the 
songs that are sung, the prayers that are 
said. These are all artistic concerns. If 
for example, an overly-ornate and pomp- 
ous type of decoration is used, then su- 
perficiality becomes associated in peo- 
ples’ minds with devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. 

There are, of course, definite prob- 
lems encountered by the sincere artist 
in representing an idea of this kind, in 
embodying a reality of such pre-emi- 
nently mystical content. The greatest 
periods of religious art have been more 
concerned with realities understood, 
seen with the mind, than wih realities 
seen only with the eye. They have been 
more concerned with ideas than with 
things, universals than particulars, the 
representation which expresses the in- 
ner reality of things, the meanings of 
things, more precisely than with the 
way things look. 

In a more decadent period of Chris- 
tian art there is concern with the way 
the light falls on a drapery, the particu- 


lar expression on the face, the anatomy 
of the body. These things are secondary 
to Christian realities and indicate 4 
moving away from the deep and ele 
mental sources of the Christian life to 
a pre-occupation with externals, with 
non-essentials. Christian artists in gen 
eral have been notably unsuccessful in 
portraying what might be called the 
mystical experience. 

If in the case of representations of 
the Sacred Heart we would dwell more 
on its universal meaning which can be 
derived from Scripture, from tradition 
and from the liturgy of the Church 
rather than from the mystical experi 
ence of St. Margaret Mary, I think we 
would be more in the realm which the 
artist can rightfully envision, embody 
and express. I do not see why there can- 
not be hundreds of types and kinds of 
images expressing various aspects of the 
height and depth of the reality of the 
Sacred Heart. 

Tertullian’s expression, “If Adam was 
a type of Christ, then the sleep of Adam 
was a type of the sleep of Christ who 
slept in death, inasmuch as through a 
similar wound in the side, the true 
Mother of the living, the Church was 
formed,” could well be used as the mo 
tivation for imagery. Or St. Augustine's 
phrase, “Adam sleeps that Eve may be 
formed. Christ dies that the Church 
may be formed. While Acam sleeps, 
Eve is formed from his side. When 
Christ is dead, His side is smitten with 
a spear that there may flow forth sacta- 
ments to form the Church. Oh wonder 
ful mystery, the bride is born from the 
bridegroom.” 

In his encyclical on the Sacred Heart 
Pius XII said that what was written of 
the pierced side of Christ is also ap 
plicable to His Heart, wounded and 
laid open by the soldiers. He also called 
upon the faithful “to go back to Chris 
tian tradition and to the deep waters of 
the Sacred Liturgy and there understand 
the true nature of devotion to the Sx 
cred Heart of Jesus and by loving medi 
tation thereon receive food for the nour 
ishment and growth of . . . religious 
ardor.” 

Most of the images of the Sacred 
Heart that I have seen are symbolized 
by too limited an imagery. I believe 
there could be images which would con- 
vey the deep meaning of the Sacred 
Heart and would not look at all like 
those which ‘are used at present. Perhaps 
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there could be one showing in a sym- 
bolic »vay the Church being born from 
the site of Christ. Or there could be 
mother showing a multitude of people 
and the penetration of Christ’s love into 
ill of them by a flame radiating from 
His flaming love. 

Different arts embrace different kinds 
of ideas better than others, but partciu- 
larly in the visual arts, and in sculpture 
more than in painting, it is difficult to 
convey powerfully and beautifully more 
than one central idea. Some authors 
have said that the image of the Sacred 
Heart must show the heart, the flame, 
the crown of thorns, and the wound. It 
gems to me that sometimes to show 
just the flame or just the heart would 
be esthetically much wiser. An image 
showing the figure of Christ with arms 
outstretched in love and the wound in 
His side would certainly be appropriate. 

Theologically the Sacred Heart has 
a height and breadth of meaning that 
we shall see only darkly in this life. So 
I think it is a mistake to hope to en- 
compass this idea in a standard pattern. 
I think there could be many kinds of 
attistic expressions embodying different 
aspects of this idea. One powerful means 
of artistic expression is suggestion and 
it may even be conceivable that some 
good expressions of the Sacred Heart 
would not contain a pictured representa- 
tion of the heart. One of the problems 
of the artist is that the shape of the 
heart has been used in so many trivial 
contexts that it is difficult to avoid trite- 
ness in using this shape. This is a prob- 
lem that requires consideration. I be- 
lieve that the modern approach to de- 
sign could be a help in solving this 
problem. 

There are some general directions 
which might help to create a better art- 


istic climate around the expression of 
this concept. One thing is very neces- 
sary: that the works of art evolved in 
relation to and for the exposition of de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart be related to 
the best things in the field of liturgical 
art. They should partake of the stand- 
ards of good liturgical art. And there is 
a creative revolution going on in the 
field of church buildings and the arte- 
facts which are used in them, the vest- 
ments, the sacred vessels, the altars and 
the images. Those who are interested in 
promoting devotion to the Sacred Heart 
must acquaint themselves with these 
vital streams of liturgical art so that the 
works which they use and commission 
and promote will not be removed from 
these high standards of art. Through 
this relationship they must be linked 
with the general life of art in our time 
and the place in which we live. 
Another way to say this is that we 
must be contemporary in outlook. ‘The 
field of liturgical art must be related to 
the general activity of art in the world 
because there is a necessary relationship 
between it and so-called profane art, as 
there is a necessary relationship between 
Christians and the rest of mankind. 
The great discoveries are often not with- 
in the body of the faithful and the faith- 
ful must be humble enough to see the 
truth where they find it and, as St. 
Thomas did with the wisdom of Aris- 
totle, embrace and refine it and render 
it into the service of the Body of Christ. 
There must be a growing awareness 
of the tremendous importance of the 
field of art for mankind, for man re- 
deemed. So much is this true that with- 
out art there is no Holy Sacrifice. There 
must be bread and wine. There must be 
the chalice, there must be the altar. 
Without bread and wine, without the 
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chalice, there is no Mass, there is no 
Consecration. I think this should _re- 
mind us of the link between heaven and 
earth, matter and spirit, for man is not 
so much body and soul as bodied soul. 
A greater consideration, a greater know- 
ingness, a greater awareness of the im- 
portance of the cultural life in relation 
to the Faith and sanctity of the people 
must grow in everyone but especially in 
those to whom man in general looks for 
spiritual leadership: the priest and re- 
ligious, lay leaders and parents. Then 
we shall find a deepening religious art 
and some great and powerful images of 
the Sacred Heart. 





Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 56) 


by their respective first initials and a 
series of dashes. And, while some will 
doubtless take this modest retreat from 
reality as a new sort of word game, the 
precedent set by a novelist of Mr. Her- 
sey’s stature seems a step backward in 
the right direction. 

October also brings a new novel by 
Thomas B. Costain, The Darkness and 
the Dawn (Doubleday). Another of his 
rousing historicals, it chronicles the 
struggle for power between Attila (the 
well-known Hun) and Aetius, an equal- 
ly pushy type who was dictator of Rome 
in the fifth century. Doubleday is also 
publishing a remarkable series of- stories 
by Daphne de Maurier, which in most 
cases leave the reader dangling deli- 
ciously upon the finely drawn thread of 
his own curiosity; the title is, aptly 
enough, The Breaking Point. 

2 


A priest has won France’s top prize 
for detective novels this year. Rev. Ro- 
ber Guichardan, editor of the religious 
weekly paper Le Pelerin, picked up the 
prix for his Murder in the Monastery. 
. . . Kenedy reports that Chinese Car- 
dinal Tien was most impressed with his 
advance reading of The Communist Per- 
suasion, a book documenting the per- 
sonal experience with brainwashing of 
Rev. E. Winance, O.S.B. who was ex- 
pelled from China in 1952... . Rev. 
Edward O’Connell, C.S.C., of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame is the recipient 
of the 1959 Marian Library Medal, 
sponsored by the University of Dayton’s 
internationally known Marian Library. 
Father O’Connor was selected for -his 
editing of and contribution to the book 
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The Dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, published in 1958 by the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press. 

e 

In an article surveying Catholic pub- 
lishing, 1958-1959, which appeared in 
the Thomas More Association’s Catholic 
Book Annual, Paul K. Cuneo, editor of 
The Critic quoted Christopher Daw- 
son’s remark that “American Catholic- 
ism is a sleeping giant, or perhaps it is 
a giant that has not yet learnt to speak.” 
In verification of this statement, Mr. 
Cuneo pointed to the fact that Amer- 
ican Catholic publishers once again had 
to turn to European authors for many 
of their good new books. 

At the end of his article, however, he 
struck a more optimistic note: “After 
attempting to survey a year of Cath- 
olic publishing, I am tempted to make 
one sweeping generalization—American 
Catholic literature (that is, books writ- 
ten by authors so formed by Catholic- 
ism that what they write would not be 
written as it is if the authors were not 
Catholics) is, despite many weak spots, 
developing at an encouraging pace. The 
common criticism of most modern nov- 
elists and of many other young writers 
is: they are 900d writers with nothing 
to say. 1 Catholic writers are in 
a more advantageous position; they have 
something to say, and are rapidly learn- 
ing how to say it. They are learning 
to speak clearly and strongly without 
sounding as though they were person- 
ally infallible. They still have a long 
way to go, but there is no doubt that 
they have already come a long way. It 
is, in short, a question of Professor Daw- 
son’s earlier mentioned giant who never 
learnt to speak. He seems to be on the 
verge of learning.” 

a 


The diocesan press competition for 
the most effective treatment of books in 
the Catholic press will be closing at the 
end of December. The contest which is 
being sponsored by the McGeary Foun- 
dation and the Thomas More Associa- 
tion offers $1000 in cash awards and the 
McGeary Foundation Gold Medal for 
the “best treatment of a book or books 
in a Catholic diocesan newspaper pub- 
lished in the United States in 1959.” 
Entries should be submitted to “Dioce- 
san Newspaper Contest,” The Thomas 
More Association, 210 West Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois, before Janu- 
ary 15, 1960. 
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“new hooks - for genuinely valuable reading” 


The Virgin of Port Lligat 


by Fray Angelico Chavez. “An exalted and exalting 
poem ... in its invocation of harmony between 
Christian truth, ancient myth, and the evolution of 
scientific thought in Western civilization, it may be 
a work of prophecy as well.”—-Paul Horgan 

Autographed, limited edition: $10. Trade ed.: $3.25 


A Key to the Apocalypse 


by Msgr. James Culleton. A clear and concise guide 
which concentrates on the text instead of the in- 
crustations of legend and pedantry that have grown 
around it—it contains some valuable insights and 
warning that all Christians should heed. 

Cloth. $1.50 


Pioneers for Christ 


by Doris Burton. Ten Founders of Religious Con- 
gregations—St. John of God to Msgr. Joseph Car- 
dijn. A book for teenagers written well enough to 
appeal to adults. “Doris Burton’s style is graphic 
and she holds the interest.”"—-The Times Literary 
Supplement (London ) $2.95 


California, “State of Grace” 


by Most Rev. Merlin J. Guilfoyle. A witty and 
learned history by a columnist for the San Fran- 
cisco Monitor. Illustrated. $3.75 


Not Into Clean Hands 


by Louis Pauwels. A novel about the ineffable work- 
ings of Grace that has been compared to Mauriac. 
“,..a sort of odyssey through the great mystical 
ways of purgation, illumination and union.”—-The 
Cambridge Review. $2.95 


Search for Sanctity 


by Abbot Damian Jentges, O.S.B. The series of real 
life case histories that has been running in St. Jo- 
seph Magazine—an exceptionally popular feature 
by a renowned spiritual director. $3.95 


Writers in Roman Collars: 
Freelancing for Catholics 


by Henry F. Unger. A professional freelance advises 


beginners how to make money writing for the slicks, 
the trade journals and, especially, the expanding 


Catholic market. $3.95 
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Maria Montessori: Her Life and Work 


by E. M. Standing. “Here, at long last, is a full 
authoritative account, written by a Catholic, of the 
much misunderstood ‘Montessori Method’—the life- 
work of a great Catholic educator and pioneer.”— 
Blackfriars. Illustrated. $5.25 


Recent Apparitions of Our Lady 


by Edward Connor. A rarely documented and un- 
hysterical report on Lourdes, La Salette, Pontmain, 


Fatima, Beauraing and Banneux ... plus an an- 
alysis of the recent Sister Lucy controversy. Illus- 
trated. $2.95 


God's Infinite Love and Ours 


by Robert Mageean, C.SS.R. “. . . a book to be 
bracketed with St. Francis De Sales’ Treatise on 
Divine Love and St. Teresa’s Way of Perfection.” 
—The Furrow. $2.95 


The Queen’s Portrait: 
The Story of Guadalupe 


by Sister Mary Amatora, O.S.F. A popular, up-to- 
date account of the only appearance of Our Lady 


on this continent .. . and the subsequent develop- 
ments, including the U.S. Guadalupe apostolates. 
Illustrated. $3.75 


Rome Is Home 


Edited by the Earl of Wicklow. Accounts of their 
conversion by anonymous English Catholics from 
all walks of life—including ex-R.A.F. pilots, dons, 
nurses, former Methodist ministers, and Anglican 
monks and nuns. $2.95 
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Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 
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An exciting on-the-spot examination of 
parishes from New York to Colorado 
and from Minnesota to Mississippi— 
parishes where things are happening in 
liturgical renewal, racial integration, 
Catholic Action, social services, and 


adult education. 


Father Ward, well-known author and 
educator, has given us the long-awaited 
picture of new developments in some of 
America’s truly “living” parishes. 

$3.95 
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outspoken! 


SCHOOLS AND THE MEANS 
OF EDUCATION 


Willis D. Nutting 


A distinguished educator’s outspoken statement on education 
(and the lack of it) in American schools . . . and how parents, 
the neighborhood, work, leisure, and older adults can (and 
must) supplement the work of the schools. 


Dr. Nutting puts the school in its proper place among the many 
means of education. : 


Teachers and parents simply cannot afford to overlook this 
important new book. 


$3.95 


more “themes of theology” 


GOD AMONG MEN 
(Themes of Theology) 


Translated and edited by Bernard G. Murchland, C.S.C. 


A vital re-thinking of the great themes of the New Testament, 
and a profound assessment of the meaning of Christianity in 
terms of man’s new understanding of himself. 


GOD AMONG MEN is the second in a series titled “Themes 
of Theology.” The first volume, GOD SPEAKS, appeared re- 
cently. . 


$4.50 


an amazing archbishop—CARDINAL LERCARO 


MY DOOR IS ALWAYS OPEN 


Georges Huber 
The story of Cardinal Lercaro’s life, his work, and his contin 
ing fight against the Communist Party in Italy. 


“Every Christian heart will be stirred by this story.” 
—Richard Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston 
$3.50 
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